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THE OUTLOOK IN ITALY. 


I.—WHAT IS THE MEANING OF RE- 
CENT EVENTS IN ITALY? 


THE revolutionary movement in 
Italy headed by Victor Emanuel 
has, step by step, trampled under 
foot every principle of religion, 
morality, and justice that stood be- 
tween it and its goal. No pretext 
of the welfare of a people, even 
when based on truth, can ever 
make perfidy and treachery lawful, 
or furnish a covering of texture 
thick enough to hide from intelli- 
gent and upright minds so long 
and black a list of misdeeds as the 
Piedmontese subjugation of South- 
ern Italy contains. “ All iniquity 
of nations is execrable.” What is 
more, the catalogue of the crimes 
of this revolution is by no means 
filled, and, what is worse, the fu- 
ture forebodes others which, in their 
enormity, will cast those of its be- 
ginning into the shade. That the 
natural desire for unity among the 
Italian people might have been 
realized by proper and just means, 
had the religious, intelligent, and 
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influential classes exerted them- 
selves as they were in duty bound 
to do, there is little room for rea- 
sonable doubt. For it would be an 
unpleasant thing to admit that civ- 
ilized society, after the action of 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, 
could find no way to satisfy a legiti- 
mate aspiration, except by a pro- 
cess involving the violation and 
subversion of those principles of 
justice, right, and religion for the 
maintenance and security of which 
human society is organized and 
established. It is indeed strange 
to see the Latin races, which 
accepted so thoroughly and for so 
long a period the true Christian. 
faith, now everywhere subject to- 
violent and revolutionary changes 
in their political condition. How 
is this to be reconciled with the 
fact that Christianity, in response 
to the primitive instincts of human 
nature, and in consonance with the 
laws which govern the whole uni- 
verse, aims at, and actually brings 
about when followed, the greatest 
happiness of man upon earth while 
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securing his perfect bliss hereafter ? 
For so runs the promise of the 
divine Founder of Christianity : “ A 
hundred-fold more in this life, and 
in the world to come life everlast- 
ing.” 

What has beguiled so large a 
number of the people of Italy, once 
so profoundly Catholic, that now 
they should take up the false prin- 
ciples of revolution, should accept 
a pseudo-science, and unite with 
secret atheistical societies? How 
hhas it come to pass that a people 
‘who poured out their blood as free- 
ly as water in testimony and de- 
fence of the Catholic religion, whose 
history has given innumerable ex- 
amples of the highest form of Chris- 
tian heroism in ages past, now fol- 
lows willingly, or at least submits 
tamely, to the dictation of leaders 
who are animated with hatred to 
the Catholic Church, and are bent 
-on the extermination of the Chris- 
tian faith, and with it of all reli- 
gion ? 

Only those who can read in the 
seeds. of time can tell whether 
such signs as these are to be inter- 
preted as signifying the beginning 
of the apostasy of the Latin races 
from Christianity and the disinte- 
gration and ruin of Latin nations, 
-or whether these events are to be 
looked upon as evidence of a latent 
capacity and a youthful but ill-re- 
gulated strength pointing out a tran- 
sition to a new and better order of 
things in the future. 

Judging from the antecedents of 
the men placed in political power 
by recent elections in Italy, and 
their destructive course of legisla- 
tion, the former supposition, con- 
fining our thoughts to the imme- 
diate present, appears to be the 
‘more likely. It is not, therefore, a 
matter of surprise that Catholics of 
-an active faith and a deep sense of 


personal responsibility feel uneasy 
at seeing things go from bad to 
worse in nations which they have 
been accustomed to look upon as 
pre-eminently Catholic. Nor is it 
in human nature for men of ener- 
getic wills and sincere feelings of 
patriotism to content themselves 
when they see the demagogues of 
liberty and the conspirators of 
atheistical secret societies coming 
to the front and aiming at the de- 
struction of all that makes a coun- 
try dear to honest men. Nowhere 
does the Catholic Church teach 
that the love of one’s country is an- 
tagonistic to the love of God; nor 
does the light of her faith allure to 
an ignoble repose, or her spirit ren- 
der her members slaves or cow- 
ards, 

Serious-minded men, before going 
into action, are wont to examine 
anew their first principles, in order 
to find out whether these be well 
grounded, clearly defined, and firm, 
and also whether there may not be 
some flaw in the deductions which 
they have been accustomed to draw 
from them. An examination of this 
kind is a healthy and invigorating 
exercise, and not to be feared when 
one has in his favor truth and 
honesty. 


Il.—THE UNITY OF ITALY, 


The idea of unity responds to 
one of the noblest aspirations of 
the soul, and wherever it exists 
free from all compulsion it gives 
birth to just hopes of true great- 
ness. Would that the cry for unity 
were heard from the hearts of the 
inhabitants of the whole earth, and 
that the inward struggle which reigns 
in men’s bosoms, and the outward 
discord which prevails between 
man and man, between nations and 
nations, and between races and 
races, had for ever passed away! 
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“ When will the hundred summers die, 
And thought and time be born again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 
Bring truth that sways the hearts of men?” 


Unity is the essence of the God- 
head and the animating principle 
of God’s church; and wherever her 
spirit penetrates, there the natural 
desire for unity implanted in the 
human heart is intensified and uni- 
versalized, and man seeks to give 
to it an adequate embodiment in 
every sphere of his activity. It was 
this natural instinct for unity guid- 
ed by the genius of Catholicity that 
formed the scattered tribes of Eu- 
rope of former days into nations, 
uniting them in a grand universal 
republic which was properly called 
Christendom. Who knows but, as 
there reigned, by the action of an 
overruling Providence, a political 
unity in the ancient world which 
paved the way for the introduction 
of Christianity, that so there may 
be in preparation a more perfect 
political unity of peoples and na- 
tions in the modern world to open 
the way for the universal triumph 
of Christianity ? 

But there is a wide difference 
between recognizing that political 


unity is favorable to the strength . 


and greatness of nations and the 
spread and victory of Christianity, 
and. the acceptance of the errors of 
a class of its promoters, the ap- 
proval of their injustice, or a com- 
promise with their crimes. 


** When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows.” 


The actual question, therefore, 
is not concerning the union of the 
Italian people in one nation, or 
whether their present unity will be 
lasting; or revoked, or by internal 
weakness be dissolved, or shaped 
in some way for the better. But 
the actual and pressing question is, 
How can Italy be withdrawn from 


the designing mén who have man- 
aged to get control over her poli- 
tical government under the cloak 
of Italian unity, and who are plain- 
ly leading her on towards a precipice 
like that of ‘the French Revolution 
of 1789, to be followed by another 
of even more atrocious notoriety— 
that of 1871? Hemust be blind to 
the sure but stealthy march of 
events who does not see that, un- 
der the control of the present party 
at the head of the legislative power, 
Italy is rapidly approaching such a 
catastrophe. A few thousand fren- 
zied men held and tyrannized over 
France in 1789; a greater number 
in Italy—which, like all Europe, is 
worm-eaten by secret societies—are 
only waiting for the spark to pro- 
duce a more destructive explosion, 
when the character of their leaders 
and the more inflammable materials 
they have to work upon are con- 
sidered. 

There is running through all 
things, both good and evil, an un- 
conquerable law of logic. What is 
liberalism on Sunday becomes li- 
cense on Monday, revolutionism on 
Tuesday, internationalism on Wed- 
nesday, socialism on Thursday, com- 
munism on Friday, and anarchy on 
Saturday. He who only sees the 
battered stones made by the cannon 
fired against its walls when the 
Piedmontese soldiers entered into 
Rome by Porta Pia, sees naught. 
There are more notable signs than 
these to read for him who knows 
how to decipher them. In the in- 
vasion and seizure of the temporal 
principality of the head of Christ’s 
church, which had stood for cen- 
turies as the keystone of the,Chris- 
tian commonwealth, the indeper- 
dence of nations was overthrown, 
international law trampled under 
foot, and the sacred rights of reli- 
gion sacrilegiously violated. It was 
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then—let those who have ears to 
hear listen—that rights consecrated 
through long ages, and recognized 
by 200,000,000 of Catholics to-day, 
were broken in upon by the Pied- 
montese army; and yet men are 
found to wonder that the violation 
of these rights by the ‘Italian 
revolutionary party should fire 
with indignation the souls of the 
faithful in all lands. But revolu- 
tion will take its course; and so 
sure as the Piedmontese entered 
by Porta Pia into Rome and took 
possession, and held it until the 
present hour, so sure is it that the 
conspirators of the secret interna- 
tional societies will in turn get pos- 
session of Rome and do their fell 
work in the Eternal City. ‘“ They 
that sow wind, shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” 

Who foresaw, or anticipated, or 
even dreamed of the atrocities of 
the Commune in Paris of 1871? 
What happened at Paris in the 
reign of the Commune will pale in 
wickedness before the reign of the 
internationalists in Rome. As Pa- 
ris represents the theatre of world- 
liness, so. Rome is the visible sanc- 
tuary of religion. Corruptio optimi 
pessima. 

Is there a man so simple or so 
ignorant of the temper and designs 
of the conspirators against civilized 
society in Europe, as well as in our 
own free country, who fancies that 
these desperate men will shrink from 
shaping their acts in accordance 
with their ulterior aims ? 

No one who witnessed the re- 
ception of Garibaldi in Rome in 
the winter of 1875 can doubt as to 
who holds the place of leader 
among the most numerous class of 
the population of Italy. The views 
of this man .and the party to 
which he belongs are no secret. 
“The fall of the Commune,” he 


wrote in June, 1873, “is a misfor- 
tune for the whole universe and a 
defeat for ever to be regretted. . . . 
I belong to the internationals, and 
I declare that if I should see arise 
a society of demons having for its 
object to combat. sovereigns and 
priests, I would enroll myself in 
their ranks.” It is only the well- 
officered, strictly-disciplined, and 
large army of Victor Emanuel that 
hinders Garibaldi from hoisting the 
red flag of the Commune in Rome 
and declaring an agrarian republic 
in Italy. But how long will the 
Italian army, with the present radi- 
cals at the head of affairs, remain 
intact and free from demoraliza- 
tion ? 


“ The heights infected, vales below 
Will soon with plague be rife.” 


The army is drawn from a pop- 
ulation which the internationalists 
have penetrated and inoculated 
with their errors and designs, and 
their emissaries have been discover- 
ed tampering and fraternizing with 
the troops. 

Who can. tell how near is the 
hour when St. Peter’s will be offi- 
cially declared the pantheon of red- 
republican Italy, and the statue of 
Garibaldi will be placed on the high 
altar where now stands the image 
of the Crucified God-Man? This 
will not be the end but the prelude 
to the final act of the present im- 
pending tragedy, when the black 
flag will be unfurled and the pala- 
ces of Rome, with St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican, and all their records 
of the past and centuries of heaped- 
up treasures of art, will be reduced 
by petroleum and dynamite to a 
shapeless heap of ruins. To those 
who can tell a hawk from a hand- 
saw this is the hidden animus and 
the logical sequence of the entrance 
of the Piedmontese army into Rome. 
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This is the real reading of the hand- 
writing on the walls of Porta Pia : 


“ Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 


Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips,”’ 


But is there not a sufficient num- 
ber of conservatives in the present 
national party of Italy to stop the 
men now at the head of affairs be- 
fore they reach their ultimate de- 
signs? Perhaps so; it would be 
pleasant to believe this. But the 
present aspect of affairs gives but 
little hope of this beingtrue. These 
conservatives, who did not, or could 
not, or would not stop the spolia- 
tion of the property of the church 
and the trampling upon her sacred 
rights ; these conservatives, who did 
not take measures to hinder the 
Italian radicals from possessing 
themselves of the legislative power 
of the present government and 
pursuing their ctiminal course— 
these are not the men to build one’s 
hopes upon in stemming the tide 
that is now sweeping Italy to her 
destruction. The dictates of com- 
mon sense teach us to look to some 
other quarter for hopes of success. 


Ill-—-THE MISSION OF THE LATIN 
RACE, 


How much.of the present condi- 
tion of the Latin peoples, politically, 
commercially, or socially consider- 
ed, can be satisfactorily explained 
or accounted for on the score of 
climate, or on that of their charac- 
teristics as a race, or of the stage 
of their historical development, or 
of the change made in the chan- 
nels of commerce in consequence 
of new discoveries, it is not our 
purpose to stop here to examine or 
attempt to estimate and decide. 
One declaration we have no hesita- 
tion in making at the outset, and 


that is: If the Latin nations are 
not in all respects at the present 
moment equal to others, it is due 
to one or more of the above-enu- 
merated causes, and not owing, as 
some partisans and infidels would 
have the world believe, to the 
doctrines. of their religious faith. 

The Catholic Church affirms the 
natural order, upholds the value of 
human reason, and asserts the nat- 
ural rights of man. Her doctrines 
teach that reason is at the basis of 
revelation, that human nature is 
the groundwork of divine grace, 
and that the aim of Christianity is 
not the repression or obliteration 
of the capacities and instincts of 
man, but their elevation, expansion, 
and deification. 

The Catholic Church not only 
affirms the natural order, but affirms 
the natural order as divine. For 
she has ever held the Creator of the 
universe, of man, and the Author 
of revelation as one, and therefore 
welcomed cheerfully whatever was 
found to be true, good, and beauti- 
ful among all the different races, 
peoples, nations, and tribes of man- 
kind. It is for this reason that she 
has merited from those who only 
see antagonism between God and 
man, between nature and grace, be- 
tween revelation and science—who 
believe that “the heathen were 
devil-begotten and God-forsaken,” 
and “this world a howling wilder- 
ness ”—the charge of being supersti- 
tious, idolatrous, and pagan. 

The special mission of the people 
of Israel by no manner of means 
sets aside the idea of the directing 
care of divine Providence and the 
mission of other branches of the 
family of mankind. ‘The heathens, 
so-called, were under, and are still 
under, the divine dispensation giv- 
en to the patriarch Noe; and so that 
they live up to the light’ thus re- 
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ceived, they are, if in good faith, in 
the way of salvation. The written 
law given by divine inspiration to 
Moses was the same as the unwrit- 
ten law given to Noe and the 
patriarchs, and the patriarchal dis- 
pensation was the same as was re- 
ceived from God by Adam. There 
is no one rational being ever born 
of the human race who is not in 
some sort in the covenanted graces 
of God. It is the glory of the Ca- 
tholic Church.that she exists from 
the beginning, and embraces in her 
fold all the members of the human 
race; and of her alone. it can be 
said with truth that she is Ca- 
tholic—that is, universal both in 
time and space: replevit orbem ter- 
rarum, 

Affirming the natural order and 
upholding it as divine, the Catho- 
lic Church did not hesitate to recog- 
nize the Roman Empire and the 
established governments of the 
world under paganism, and to in- 
culcate the duty, “ Render unto Ce- 
sar the things that are Czsar’s.” 
Hence she willingly accepted al- 
liance with the Roman state when 
Constantine became a Christian, 
and, approved, but with important 
ameliorations, the Roman code of 
laws; and of every. form of govern- 
ment, whether monarchic or demo- 
cratic, established among the Gen- 
tile nations of the past or by non- 
Christian peoples of the present, 
she acknowledges and maintains 
the divine right. 

The great theologians of the 
church, after having eliminated the 
errors and supplied the deficien- 
cies of the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, accepted and employed 
their systems, and the labors of 
these “immortal heathens” have 
contributed no little to the glory of 
Christianity. It is to the labor 
of Christian monks that the world 


is indebted for what it possesses of 
the writings of the genius of the 
“heathen” poets, moralists, and 
other authors. It was the church’s 
custom to purify the heathen tem- 
ples by her blessing, and transform 
their noble buildings, without alter- 
ing their structure, into Christian 
temples. It was in the bosom of 
the Catholic populations of Italy 
that the revival of classical litera- 
ture and art took its rise in modern 
Europe. Notwithstanding the ex- 
travagance of some of its votaries, 
which called forth the righteous 
indignation and condemnation of 
Savonarola, its refining influence, 
combined with the wealth due to 
industry and commerce, elevated 
the Italian cities to a height of 
civilization that has not been sur- 
passed, if equalled, by the foremost 
nations of our day. When the 
ships of Spain covered every sea 
with commerce, and its activity 
broke through the confines of the 
known world and discovered, by the 
guiding genius of Columbus, a new 
continent; when it was said of 
Spain that the sun_never set upon 
its realms; when Spain was most 
productive of great warriors, great 
statesmen, great artists, and great 
saints, it was then, and precisely 
because of it, that Spain was most 
profoundly and devoutly Catholic. 
All the joys that spring from the 
highest intellectual and artistic 
culture, the happiness derived from 
man’s domestic and social affec- 
tions, the gratification of the senses 
in the contemplation of the beauty 
of all creation, and the pleasure 
drawn from the fruits of industry 
and commerce—all these, when 
pure, are not only consistent with, 
but form a part of, the life and wor- 
ship of the Catholic faith. The 
very last accusation for an intelli- 
gent man to make against the Ca- 
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tholic Church is that she teaches a 
“non-human ” religion. 

No political government, at least 
in modern times, has ventured to 
rely so far upon the natural ability 
of man to govern himself as that of 
the republic of the United States. 
It may be said that the government 
of this republic is founded upon 
man’s natural capacity to govern 
himself as a primary truth or max- 
im. It assumes the dignity of hu- 
man nature, presupposes the value 
of man’s reason, and affirms his 
natural and inalienable riglits. 

These were declarations of no 
new truths, for they spring from 
right reason and the primitive in- 
stincts of human nature, and be- 
long, therefore, to that natural order 
which had ever been asserted and 
defended by the great theologians 
and general councilseof the Catho- 
lic Church. These truths underlie 
every form of political government 
founded in Catholic ages, corre- 
spond to the instincts of the people, 
and were only opposed by despots, 
Protestant theologians, and the er- 
roneous doctrines concerning the 
natural order brought into vogue 
by the so-called Reformation. 

Our American institutions, in the 
first place, we owe to God, who 
made us what we are, and in the 
next place to the Catholic Church, 
which maintained the natural order, 
man’s ability in that order, and his 
free will. Under God the founders 
of our institutions owed nothing to 
Englishmen or Dutchmen as Pro- 
testants, but owed all to the self- 
evident truths of reason, to man’s 
native instincts of liberty, to the 
noble traditions of the human race 
upheld by God's church and 
strengthened by the conviction of 
these truths; their heroic bravery 
and their stout arms did the rest. 

This is’ why Catholics from the 


beginning took an integral part in 
the foundation and permanent suc- 
cess of our republic. Among the 
most distinguished names attached 
to the document which first declar- 
ed our national independence and 
affirmed the principles which un- 
derlie our institutions will be found 
one of the most intelligent, con- 
sistent, and fervent members of the 
Catholic Church. The priest who 
was first elevated to the episcopate 
of the Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States took an active part 
in its early struggles, and was the 
intimate friend of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and an associate of his on a 
mission to engage the Canadians 
to join in our efforts for independ- 
ence. 

The patriotism of Catholics will 
not suffer in comparison with their 
fellow-countrymen, as is witnessed 
by the public address of General 
Washington at Philadelphia imme- 
diately after the close of the war 
with England. And when they 
now come to our shores from other 
countries, it matters not what may 
have been the form of their native 
governments, they are ateonce’ at 
home and breathe freely the air of 
liberty. 

Sincere Catholics are among our 
foremost patriotic citizens, and, 
whatever may befall our country, 
they will not be found among those 
who would divide her into factions, 
or who would contract her liberties, 
or seek to change the popular in- 
stitutions inherited from our heroic 
forefathers. Catholic Americans 
have so learned their religion as to. 
find in it a faithful ally and a firm 
support of both political and civil 
liberty. 

Nowhere, on the other hand, does 
the Catholic Church reckon among 
her members more faithful, more 
fervent, and more devoted children 
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than in the citizens of our republic. 
Everywhere the Catholic Church 
appears at the present moment 
under a cloud; there is only one 
spot in her horizon where there 
breaks through a bright ray of hope 
of a better future, and that is in 
the direction of our free and youth- 
ful country. What better test and 
proof of the Catholic Church’s 
sanction of the entire natural order 
can be asked than her unexampled 
prosperity in the American repub- 
lic of the United States ? 

If the Latin peoples are back- 
ward in things relating to their po- 
litical or material or social pros- 
perity, or in any other respect, in 
the natural order, this-is not to be 
laid to the charge of the Catholic 
faith. If the races are not wanting 
to her, the church will never be 
wanting to the races. 

The force which is at work in 
the actual turmoil in Italy we are 
firmly convinced will renew the 
Catholic faith, and open up to its 
people—let us hope without their 
passing through a catastrophe fear- 
ed by many, and not without 
grounds=a new and better future. 


IV.—THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


They are blind to the lesson 
which every page of the history of 
the Catholic Church teaches who 
indulge in the fancy that the Christ 
laden and guided bark of Peter will 
not ride safely through the present 
world-wide, threatening storm. As 
the fierce beating of the storm 
against the majestic oak fixes its 
roots more firmly in the soil and 
strengthens and expands its limbs, 
so by the attacks of calumny the 
militant church of Christ is made 
better known, by persecution she 
is strengthened, and the attempts 
at her overthrow prepare the way 


for new and more glorious tri- 
umphs. 

The pages of history point out in 
other centuries dangers to the exis- 
tence of the church equal to those 
of the present crisis, through which 
she passed with safety and renewed 
strength. A master-pen in word- 
painting has given a picture of one 
of those critical periods, all the 
more striking as the events which 
it portrays are within the memory 
of men still living, and also because 
the writer is famed for anything 
rather than Catholic leanings. “ It 
is not strange,” he says, “that in 
the year 1799 even sagacious ob- 
servers should have thought that 
at length the hour of the Church of 
Rome was come, an infidel power 
ascendant, the pope dying in cap- 
tivity, the most illustrious prelates 
of France livipg in a foreign coun- 
try on Protestant alms, the noblest 
edifices which the munificence of 
former ages have consecrated to 
the worship of God turned into 
temples of victory, or into banquet- 
ing houses for political societies, 
or into theophilanthropic chapels. 
Such signs might well be supposed 
to indicate the approaching end of 
that long domination. But the end 
was not yet. Again doomed to 
death, the milk-white hind was still 
fated not to die. Even before the 
funeral rites had been performed 
over the ashes of Pius VI. a great 
reaction had commenced, which, 
after the lapse of more than forty 
years, appears to be still in pro- 
gress. Anarchy had had its day. 
A new order of things rose out of 
the confusion, new dynasties, new 
laws, new titles, and amidst them 
emerged the ancient religion. The 
Arabs have a fable that the Great 
Pyramid was built by antediluvian 
kings, and alone, of all the works 
of men, bore the weight of the 
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Flood. Such as this was the fate of 
the Papacy: it had been buried 
under the great inundation, but its 
deep foundations had remained un- 
shaken; and when the waters had 
abated it appeared alone amid the 
ruins of a world which had passed 
away. The republic of Holland 
was gone, the empire of Germany, 
and the great Council of Venice, 
and the old Helvetian League, and 
the house of Bourbon, and the par- 
liaments and aristocracy of France. 
Europe was full of young creations 
—a French Empire, a kingdom of 
Italy, a Confederation of the Rhine. 
Nor had the late events affected 
only territorial limits and political 
institutions. The distribution of 
property, the composition and spi- 
rit of society, had, through great 
part of Catholic Europe, undergone 
a complete change. But the un- 
changeable church was still there.” * 

Three centuries of protests 
against the idea of the church and 
of her divine authority have serv- 
ed to bring the question of the ne- 
cessity of the church and the claims 
of her authority squarely before the 
minds of all men who think on re- 
ligious subjects. So general was 
the belief in them before the rise 
of Protestantism that theological 
works, even the Sum of St. Tho- 
mas, did not contain what is now 
never omitted by theological wri- 
ters: the “ Tractatus de Ecclesia.” 
The violent protests of heresy, join- 
ed with the persecutions of the 
despotic power of the state, have 
ended in showing more clearly the 
divine institution of the church, 
and proving more conclusively her 
divine authority. 


“Tn poison there is physic.” 


The idea of the church is a di- 
vine conception, and the existence 


* Macaulay. 


of the church is a divine creation. 
The church as a divine idea lies 
hid in God, and was an essential 
part of his preconceived plan in 
the creation of the universe. Hence 
the error of those who consider the 
church as the creation of “an as- 
sembly of individual Christian be- 
lievers”; or as the product of the 
state, as in Prussia, Russia, Eng- 
land, and other countries; or as 
the effort of a race, as Dean Mil- 
man maintains in his History of La- 
tin Christianity ; or as “the con- 
scious organization of the moral 
and intellectual forces and resources 
of humanity for a higher life than 
that which the state requires.” 
Hence also the failure of all 
church-builders and inventors of 
new religions from the earliest ages 
down to the Luthers, Calvins, Hen- 
ry VIIIs., Wesleys, Charles Foxes, 
Mother Ann Lees, Joe Smiths, Dél- 
lingers, and Loysons, e¢ hoc genus 
omne. Poor weak-minded men! 
had they the slightest idea of what 
the church of God is, or had they 
not become blind to it, they would 
sooner pretend to create a new uni- 
verse than invent a new religion or 
start anew church. The human is 
impotent to create the divine. 
Christ alone could replace the 
Jewish Church by his own, and 
that because he was God. And 
this substitution was accomplish- 
ed, not by the way of a revolution- 
ary protest, but in the fulfilment 
of the types and figures of the Jew- 
ish Church and the realization of 
its divine prophecies and promises. 
The ideal church and the histori- 
cal church which have existed upon 
earth from Adam until Noe, and 
from Noe until Moses, and from 
Moses until Christ, and from Christ 
until now, which is the actual Ca- 
tholic Church, are divine in their 
idea, are divine in their institution, 
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are divine in their action, and their 
continuity is one and unbroken. 
The church can suffer no breaks 
without annihilation. 

God created man in his own im- 
age and likeness, and supplied from 
the instant of his creation all the 
means required for man to become 
one with himself. This was the end 
for which God called man into ex- 
istence. This commerce and union 
between God and man, with the 
means needed to elevate man to 
this intercourse and to perpetuate 
and perfect these relations in an 
organic form, constitutes the church 
of God. 

The great and unspeakable love 
of God for man led God, in the 
fulness of time, to become man, in 
order to make the elevation of man 
to union with himself easier and 
more perfect. To this end the 
God-Man, while upon earth, de- 
clared to his apostle Peter: “I will 
build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” 

This places beyond all doubt or 
dispute the fact that Christ built a 
church, and therefore its institu- 
tion was divine. Moreover, it is 
clear by these words, not that his 
church should be free from the at- 
tacks of every species of error and 
wickedness which lead to hell— 
they rather imply the contrary—but 
that these attacks should never 
prevail against her, corrupt, over- 
come, or destroy her. 

He added: “Lo! I am with you 
always, even to the consummation 
of the world!” This promise con- 
nects Christ’s presence with his 
church inseparably and perpetual- 
ly. Hence once the church, always 
the church. The whole world may 
go to wreck and ruin sooner than 
Christ will desert his church. 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass, but 
my words shall not pass.” Let, 
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then, attacks come from any quar- 
ter, let revolutions shake the foun- 
dations of the world and conspira- 
tors overthrow human society, let 
anarchy reign and her foes fancy her 
destruction—the Catholic Church 
will stand with perfect faith upon 
this divine Magna Charta of her 
Founder as upon an adamantine 
rock. 

Before Christ’s ascension he ap- 
pointed the rulers in his church; 
he gave “ some apostles, and some 
prophets, and other some evange- 
lists, and other some pastors and 
doctors, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the ministry, for the edi- 
fying the body of Christ.” He 
commanded them to tarry in Jeru- 
salem until they should receive the 
Holy Ghost. When the days of 
Pentecost were accomplished, the 
Holy Ghost descended upon them 
visibly, “and they were all filled 
with the Hély Ghost.” That was 
the moment when the divine insti- 
tution of the church was complet- 
ed, and then began her divine ac- 
tion upon men and society that 
never was to cease while the world 
lasts. The past. dispensations of 
God were all fulfilled in Christ, and 
his church, which was to embrace 
all mankind in her fold and guide 
humanity to its divine destination, 
was divinely established. 

It is quite natural that those 
races which, by God’s providence, 
have been intimately connected 
with the church from her cradle 
should be inclined to think that the 
church is confined to their keeping 
and is inseparable from their exis- 
tence. Christianity and the church 
are undoubtedly affected in their 
development by the peculiarities 
of the races through which they 
are transmitted, and it is natural 
that they should accentuate those 
truths and bring to the front those 
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features of organization which com- 
mend themselves most to the genius, 
instincts, and wants of certain races. 
This is only stating a general law 
held as a maxim among philoso- 
phers: Whatever ts received, is re- 
ceived according to the form of the 
recipient. Thus, the contact of the 
church with the intellectual gifts 
of the Greeks was the providential 
occasion of the explicit develop- 
ment and dogmatic definition of the 
sublimest mysteries of the Chris- 
tian revelation. And through her 
connection with the Latins, whose 
genius runs in the direction of or- 
ganization and law, the church per- 
fected her hierarchy and brought 
‘forth those regulations necessary to 
her existence and well-being known 
under the name of “ Canon Law.” 

The objective point of Christian- 
ity, the church of Christ, is to em- 
brace in her fold all mankind; but 
she is, in her origin, essence, and 
institution, independent of any hu- 
man being, or race of men, or state, 
or nation. 

The Italians, the Spaniards, the 
French, or any other nation or na- 
tions, may renounce the faith and 
abandon the church, as England 
and several nations did in the re- 
ligious revolution of the sixteenth 
century, yet the church exists and 
is none the less really and essen- 
tially Catholic. The church has 
existed in all her divinity without 
including any one nationality or 
race, and, if it please God, can do 
so again. The sun would give 
forth its light the same though 
there were no objects within the 
reach of its rays, as when they are 
reflected from nature and display 
all their hidden beauty; so the 
divinity of the Catholic Church 
would exist in all its reality and 
power the same though there were 
no Christians to manifest it by 


their saintly lives, as at some future 
day when, after the victory over her 
enemies, she will unite in one the 
whole human race, and all her hid- 
den glory will be displayed. 

This law also holds good and is 
applicable to her visible head, the 
supreme pastor of the faithful. The 
pope, as pope, was no less the father 
of the faithful and exercised his 
jurisdiction when driven into the 
Catacombs, or violently taken by a 
despot and imprisoned at Fontaine- 
bleau, or, as at present, forced by 
the action of a desperate faction 
of Italians into retirement in the 
Vatican, than when his independ- 
ence and authority were recognized 
and sustained by the armies of the 
Emperor Constantime or defended 
by the sword of Charlemagne, the 
crowned emperor of Christendom. 

“The pope,” to adopt the words 
of Pius IX., “will always be the 
pope, no matter where he may be, 
in his state as he was, to-day in the 
Vatican, perhaps one day in prison.” 

The perpetuity of the Catholic 
Church is placed above and beyond 
all dangers from any human or sa- 
tanic conspiracies or attacks in that 
Divinity which is inherently incor- 
porated with her existence, and in 
that invincible strength of convic- 
tion which this divine Presence im- 
parts to the souls of all her faithful 
children. It is this indwelling di- 
vine Presence of the Holy Spirit 
from the day of Pentecost which 
teaches and governs in her hier- 
archy, is communicated sacramen- 
tally to her members, and animates 
and pervades, in so far as not re- 
stricted by human defects,the whole 
church. Hawthorne caught a 
glimpse of this divine internal prin- 
ciple of life of the Catholic Church 
and embodied it in the following pas- 
sage : “If there were,” he says, “ but 
angels to work the Catholic Church 
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instead of the very different class 
of engineers who now manage its 
cranks and safety-valves, the sys- 
tem would soon vindicate the dig- 
nity and holiness of its origin.” * 
This statement put in plain Eng- 
lish would run thus: The Catholic 
Church is the church of God actu- 
alized upon earth so far as this is 
possible, human ‘nature being what 
it is. The indwelling divine Pre- 
sence is the key to the Catholic po- 
sition, and they who cannot per- 
ceive and appreciate this, whatever 
may be their grasp of intellect or 
the extent of their knowledge, will 
find themselves baffled in attempt- 
ing to explain her existence and 
history ; their solution, whatever that 
may be, will tax\the faculty of cre- 
dulity of intelligent men beyond 
endurance; and at the end of all 
their efforts for her overthrow 
these words from her Founder will 
always stare them in the face : “ Non 
prevalebunt ’’—“the gates of hell 
shall not prevailagainst her.” If this 
language be not understood, per- 
haps it may be in its poetical trans- 
lation : 


“ The milk-white hind was fated not to die.” 


The radical party now in power 
in Italy may succeed in ruining 
their glorious country, but they 
may rest assured that this does not 
include, as her foes foolishly and 
stupidly imagine in every turn of 
her eventful history, the ruin of the 
Catholic Church. ‘‘ What God has 
made will never be overturned by 
the hand of man.” 


V.—THE SYLLABUS. 


One of the principal offices of 
the Catholic Church is to witness, 
guard, and interpret the revealed 
truths, written and unwritten, which 


* Marble Faun, vol. ii. p. 129, Tauch. Ed. 
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was imposed upon her by Christ 
when he said: “Go and teach all 
nations whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,” This duty she has 
fulfilled from age to age, in spite of 
every hindrance and in face of all 
dangers, with uncompromising firm- 
ness and unswerving fidelity, prin- 
cipally by the action of her chief 
bishop, whom Christ charged to 
“feed his sheep and lambs ” and 
“to confirm his brethren.” ‘This 
Supreme Pastor, in watching over 
the sheep of Christ’s flock, has 
never failed to feed them with the 
truths of Christ, and, lest they 
should be led ‘astray, he has point- 
ed out and condemned the errors 
against these truths one by one as 
they arose. 

Whatever some critics may have 
to say as to the form in which the 
Syllabus has been cast, or as to the 
technical language employed in its 
composition, this document never- 
theless is all that it purports to be, 
—an authoritative and explicit con- 
demnation of the most dangerous 
and subversive errors of our epoch. 

“That last, 


Blown from our Zion of the Seven Hills, 
Was no uncertain blast !’’ 


Were the Syllabus the product of 
the private cogitations of an Ital- 
ian citizen named John Mary Mas- 
tai Ferretti, promulgated and im- 
posed upon the unwilling conscien- 
ces of Catholics by his personal 
authority, Catholics would indeed 
have reason to resist and complain. 
But the violent opposition, the hos- 
tility and hatred, that the Syllabus 
has excited among so many non- 
Catholics and leading minds is a 
cause of no little surprise. 


“ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her ?’” 


Suppose things were as_ they 
dream them to be, the attitude of 
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that venerable Pontiff in the Vati- 
can, powerless to do physical harm 
to any one, even if he would, stand- 
ing up in the sole strength of his 
convictions, and, in spite of the 
clamors. of fanatics, the rage of 
conspirators, and the threats of 
the prime ministers of powerful 
_ empires, proclaiming to them and 
the world that what they hold to be 
truth is a lie, what they maintain 
to be right is wrong, and what they 
desire as good is evil—this pre- 
sents the most august and sublime 
figure the nineteenth century has 
witnessed. O noble old man! well 
dost thou merit to be placed among 
the great men of the holy church, 
and as chief pastor to be ranked on 
the pages of her history in the list 
of her heroic and saintly pontiffs, 
with her Leos and Gregories. 

But read the Syllabus—and few 
of its opponents have done this; 
take the trouble to understand 
rightly what you have read—and 
fewer still have taken this pains— 
and if you have not lost sight of 
the prime truths of reason, and 
have any faith left in the revealed 
truths of Christianity, you must at 
least assent to its principal deci- 
sions and approve of its censures. 
For its condemnations are chiefly 
aimed against pantheism, atheism, 
materialism, internationalism, com- 
munism—these and similar errors 
subversive of man’s dignity, socie- 
ty, civilization, Christianity, and all 
religion. What boots it that these 
distinctive errors are cloaked with 
the high-sounding .and popular 
catch-words, “ intellectual culture,” 
“liberty of thought,” “modern 
civilization,” etc., etc.? They are 
none the less errors, and all the 
more dangerous on account of their 
attractive disguise. 

The opposition of those who are 
not internationalists and atheists 
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to the condemnation and censures 
contained in the Syllabus, can. be 
explained, putting it in the mildest 
form, on the ground of their lack of 
the sense of the divine authority of 
the church and its office, and the 
misapprehension or misinterpreta- 
tion in great part of its language. 
Far at bottom the Syllabus is 
nothing else than the Christian 
thesis of the nineteenth century, as 
against its antithesis set up by 
modern sophists and conspirators, 
who openly put forth their pro- 
gramme as in religion atheism, in 
morals free-love, in philosophy 
materialism, in the state absolute 
democracy, in society common 
property. 

This, then, is the significance 
and the cause of the rage which it 
has called forth: the Supreme Pas- 
tor of Christ’s flock, with his vigi- 
lant eye, has detected the plots of 
those who would overthrow the 
family, society, and all religion, and, 
conscious of the high obligations of 
his charge, would not in silence take 
his repose, but dared, in protection 
of his fold, to cry aloud and use 
his teeth upon these human wolves, 
and thus warn the faithful and the 
whole world of their impending 
danger. This is the secret of the 
outcry against the Syllabus and 
Pius IX. Herein is the Quare fre- 
muerunt gentes. But does not the 
Syllabus declare that there can be 
no reconciliation between the Ca- 
tholic Church and modern civiliza- 
tion? O blind and slow of heart ! 
do you not know that modern 
civilization is the outcome of the 
Catholic Church? What was the 
answer of Christ to Satan when he 
offered to him “all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of 
them”? “ Begone, Satan!” Which 
means, What you offer is al- 
ready mine, and not yours to 
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give; away, hypocrite and deceiv- 
er! So to-day, when the declared 
enemies of Christian civilization 
come in disguise to the Catholic 
Church and insist upon her recon- 
ciliation with modern civilization, 
she replies with Christ: Begone, 
Satan; modern civilization is the 
product of the Catholic Church, 
and not yours, and not under your 
protection or jurisdiction; away, 
hypocrites and conspirators ! 

Reconciliation with what these 
conspirators call ‘ modern civiliza- 
tion”? Domen who have their wits 
about them know what this means? 
This means the overthrow of the 
great institutions of society, which 
have cost nineteen centuries of toil 
and struggle of the noblest men 
and women of the race. And for 
what? Only for the tyranny of a 
commune of declared atheists, the 
emancipation of the flesh, and the 
reign of Antichrist. Thank God! 
there is one man who cannot be 
bought by bribes, or won by flat- 
tery, or made to stoop by fear; who 
dares meet face to face the foes of 
Christ and the enemies of mankind, 
open his mouth and lift up his 
voice, and, in answer to these hy- 
pocritical invitations, speak out in 
tones that ring in the ears of the 
whole world and can never be for- 
gotten : “ Non possumus.” 

The question is not whether the 
church will be reconciled with mo- 
dern civilization. The real ques- 
tion is whether modern society will 
follow the principles of eternal jus- 
tice and right, and reject these false 
teachers; whether it will legislate 
in accordance with the rules of 
right reason and the divine truths 
of Christianity, and turn its back 
upon revolution, anarchy, and athe- 
ism; whether it will act in har- 
mony with God’s church in up- 
holding modern civilization and in 
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spreading God’s kingdom upon 
earth, or return to paganism, bar- 
barism, and savagery. ‘The ques- 
tion, the real question which in the 
course of human events has become 
at the present moment among the 
Latin race a national question, and 
particularly so in Italy, is this: 
“ Christ or Barabbas ?” ‘“ Now, Ba- 
rabbas was a robber.” 

It is because the Syllabus has 
placed this alternative in so clear 
and unmistakable a light that Sa- 
tan has stirred up so spiteful and 
so wide-spread an opposition to it 
among his followers and those 
they can influence. Here is where 
the shoe pinches. 


VI.—THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


It is folly to attempt to interpret 
any society without having first 
discovered its animating principle 
and fairly studied the nature and 
bearings of its organization. How 
great, then, is the folly of those who 
seem not to have even a suspicion 
that the greatest and grandest and 
the most lasting of all societies and 
organizations that the world has 
ever known—the Catholic Church— 
can be fathomed by a hasty glance! 
Yet there are men well known, and 
reckoned worthy of repute, who 
bestow more time and pay closer 
attention to gain knowledge of the 
structure and habits of the meanest 
bug than they deem requisite be- 
fore sitting in judgment on the 
church of the living God. There 
is in our day a great variety of 
demagogues, and their number is 
very great, but a truly scientific 
man is a rara avis. 

There are also men standing high 
in the public estimation, and some 
of them deservedly so in other re- 
spects, who imagine that the decree 
of the Vatican Council defining the 
prerogatives of the successor of St. 
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Peter has seriously altered the 
constitution of the Catholic Church, 
when it has done nothing more or 
less than make the common law of 
the church, whose binding force 
from universal usage and universal 
reception was admitted, a statute 
law. 

Starting off from this serious mis- 
take as their premise, they wax 
warm and become furious against 
the Vatican Council and its de- 
cree concerning the Roman Pontiff. 
And the new-born pity with which 
they are seized for benighted Ca- 
tholics, would be worthy of all 
admiration, were there not good 
grounds to question their common 
sense or suspect their sincerity. 
They talk about “a pontifical Cz- 
sar imposed upon the Catholic 
Church,” “ priestly domination car- 
ried to its highest point of develop- 
ment,” “the personal infallibility 
of the pope,” “the Roman Church 
transformed into an enlarged house 
of the Jesuit Order,” “the incom- 
patibility of the Catholic Church, 
with its mew constitution, with the 
state,” etc., etc. Then follows a 
jeremiad over “the mental de- 
pendency of Catholics,” and so 
forth. All this and much more 
has, according to their opinion, 
been accomplished by a single 
decree of the Vatican Council. 
Apparently this class of men look 
upon the Catholic Church as a 
mere piece of mechanism, abandon- 
ed to the control and direction of a 
set of priests swayed by personal 
ambition and selfishness, and whose 
sole aim is to exercise an absolute 
tyranny over the consciences of 
their fellow-Christians; or as an 
institution still more absurd and 
vile, for heresy and infidelity have 
in some instances succeeded in so 
blinding men’s minds that they do 
not allow the good the church does 
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as hers, and, stimulated by malice, 
heap upon her every conceivable 
vice and evil. Christ had to de- 
fend himself against the Jews, who 
accused him of being possessed by 
a devil; and is it a wonder that his 
church should have to defend her- 
self against the charge of misbe- 
lievers and unbelievers as being the 
synagogue of Satan? The servant 
is not greater than his master. 

Even Goethe, in spite of his anti- 
Christian, or rather his anti-Protes- 
tant, instincts, would have saved 
these men from their fanatical 
blindness and their gross errors by 
imparting to their minds, if they 
were willing to receive it, a true in- 
sight into the real character of the 
Catholic Church. “ Look,” he says, 
after premising that “ poems are like 
stained glasses—” 


** Look into the church from the market square ; 
Nothing but gloom and darkness there ! 
Shrewd Sir Philistine sees things so : 

Well may he narrow and captious grow 

Who all his life on the outside passes. 


** But come, now, and inside we’ll go ! 
Now round the holy chapel gaze ; 
*Tis all one many-colored blaze ; 

Story and emblem, a pictured maze, 
Flash by you :—’tis a noble show. 

Here feel as sons of God baptized, 

With hearts exalted and surprised !’’ * 


The “ Philistines ” we are sp eak- 
ing of infuse into the Catholic 
Church their own forensic spirit, 
and fancy that she is only a system 
of severe commandments, arbitra- 
ry laws, and outward ceremonies 
enforced by an external and abso- 
lute authority which, like the old 
law, places all her children in a 
state of complete bondage. They 
are blind to the fact that the Cath- 
olic Church confines her precepts, 
such is her respect for man’s liber- 
ty, chiefly to the things necessary 
to salvation, leaving all the rest to 
be complied with by each individ- 


* John Dwight’s translation. 
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ual Christian as moved by the in- 
stinct of divine grace.* 

The aim of the Catholic Church 
is not, as they foolishly fancy, to 
drill her children into a servile 
army of pretorian guards, but to 
raise up freemen in Christ, souls 
actuated by the Holy Spirit—to 
create saints. 

They are also ignorant of the 
nature and place, of the authority 
of the church, as they are of her 
spirit. 

It is the birthright of every mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church freely 
to follow the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit, and the office and aim 
of the authority of the church is to 
secure, defend, and protect this 
Christ-given freedom. 

To make more clear this relation 
of the divine external authority of 
the church with the divine internal 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul, a few words of explanation 
will suffice. 

It is the privilege of every soul 
born to Christ in his holy church 
in the waters of regeneration, to re- 
ceive thereby the indwelling pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit. It is the 
bounden duty of every Christian 
soul to follow with fidelity the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit. In 
order that the soul may follow faith- 
fully the indwelling Holy Spirit, it 
must be secured against all mis- 
takes and delusions and protected 
against all attacks from error. 
Every child of the church has 
therefore a claim in justice upon 
the authority of the church for 
this security and protection. But 
it would be absurd and an intoler- 
able indignity for the soul to obey 
an authority that might lead it 
astray in a matter conceruing its 
divine life and future destiny ; for 


* See Sum of St. Thomas, i. 2, cviii. 
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in the future world no chance or 
liberty is left for a return to correct 
the mistakes into which the soul 


may have fallen. Therefore the 
claim is founded in right reason 
and justice that the supreme teach- 
ing and governing authority of the 
church should be divine—that is, 
unerring. And it is the intrusion 
of human authority in the shape 
of private judgment, or that of the 
state, as supreme, in regard to the 
truths of divine revelation, that is 
the radical motive of the resistance 
to Protestantism as Christianity on 
the part of Catholics. 

Now, when the soul sees that 
the authority which governs is ani- 
mated by the same divine Spirit, 
with whose promptings it is its in- 
most desire to comply, and appre- 
ciates that the aim of the commands 
of authority is to keep it from 
straying from the guidance of the 
indwelling divine Spirit, then obe- 
dience to authority becomes easy 
and light, and the fulfilment of its 
commands the source of increased 
joy and greater liberty, not an irk- 
some task or a crushing burden. 
This spiritual insight springing 
from the light of faith is the secret 
source of Catholic life, the inward 
principle which prompts the obedi- 
ence of Catholics to the divine au- 
thority of the holy church, and from 
which is born the consciousness of 
the soul’s filiation with God, whence 
flow that perfect love and liberty 
which always accompany this di- 
vine Sonship. 

The aim of the authority of the 
church and its exercise is the same 
as that of all other authority—sec- 
ondary. The church herself, in this 
sense, is not an end, buta meanstoan 
end. The aim of the authority of the 
church is the promotion and the 
safeguard of the divine action of 
the indwelling Holy Spirit in the 
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soul, and not a substitution of itself 
for this. 

Just as the object of the authori- 
ty of the state is to promote the 
common good and to protect the 
rights of its citizens, so the autho- 
rity of the church has for its aim 
the common good of its members 
and the protection of their rights. 
And is not the patriotic spirit that 
moves the legislator to make the 
law for the common good and pro- 
tection of his fellow-countrymen 
identically the same spirit which 
plants in their bosoms the sense of 
submission to, the law? Conse- 
quently, to fix more firmly and to 
define more accurately the divine 
authority of the church in its pa- 
pal exercise, seen from the inside, 
is to increase individual action, to 
open the door to a larger sphere 
of liberty, and to raise man up to 
his true manhood in God. 

It does, indeed, make all the 
difference in the world, as the poet 
Goethe has so well said, to “ look at 
the church” with “Sir Philistine” 
in a “narrow and captious” spirit 
from “the market-square” stand- 
point, or to gaze on the church 
from the inside, where all her divine 
beauty is displayed and, in a free 
and lofty spirit, fully enjoyed. 


VII.—THE VATICAN COUNCIL (contin- 

To define the prerogatives of the 
papal authority, and its place and 
sphere of action in the divine au- 
tonomy of the church, was to pre- 
pare the way for the faithful to fol- 
low with greater safety and free- 
dom the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus open the door wi- 
der for a fresh influx of divine life 
and a more vigorous activity. 
Thanks for these great advantages 
to the persistent attacks of the foes 
of the church ; for had they let her 
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authority alone, this decree of the 
Vatican Council would not have 
been called for, and the preroga- 
tives of the papal functions might 
have been exercised with sufficient 
force as the unwritten and common 
law, and never have passed into a 
dogmatic decree and become the 
statute law. 

The work of the Vatican Coun- 
cil is not, however, finished. Other 
and important tasks are before it, 
to accomplish which it will be soon- 
er or later reassembled. Divine 
Providence appears to be shap- 
ing events in many ways since the 
adjournment of the council, so as 
to render its future labors compara- 
tively easy. There were special 
causes which made it reasona- 
ble that the occupant of St. Peter’s 
chair at Rome should in modern 
times be an Italian. Owing to the 
radical changes which have taken 
place in Europe, these causes no- 
longer have the force they once 
had. The church is a universal,. 
not a national society, The boun- 
daries of nations have, to a great 
extent, been obliterated by the 
marvellous inventions of the age. 
The tendency of mankind is, even 
in spite of itself, to become more 
and more one family, and of na- 
tions to become parts of one great 
whole rather than separate entities. 
And even if the wheel of change 
should, as we devoutly hope, re- 
store to the Pope the patrimony of 
the church, the claims of any dis- 
tinct nationality to the Chair of 
Peter will scarcely hold as they 
once held. The supreme Pastor of 
the whole flock of Christ, as befits 
the Catholic and cosmopolitan spirit 
of the church, may now, as in form- 
er days, be chosen solely in view of 
his capacity, fitness, and personal 
merits, without any regard to his na- 
tionality or race. 
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It must be added to the other 
great acts of the reigning Pontiff— 
whom may God preserve !—that he 
has given to the cardinal senate of 
the church a more representative 
character by choosing for its mem- 
bers a larger number of distinguish- 
ed men from the different nations 
of which the family of the church 
is composed. This, it is to be 
hoped, is only a promise of the no 
distant day when the august senate 
of the universal church shall not 
only be open to men of merit 
of every Catholic nation of the 
earth, but also its members be 
‘chosen in proportion to the impor- 
tance of each community, according 
‘to the express desire of the holy 
‘ecumenical Council of Trent. 
“Such a representative body, com- 
posed of the dite of the entire hu- 
‘man race, presided over by the 
common father of all the faithful, 
‘would realize as nearly as possible 
that ideal tribunal which enlight- 
ened statesmen are now looking 
for, whose office it would be to act 
as the arbitrator between nation 
and nation, and between rulers and 
-people. 

Since the close of the first ses- 
‘sion of the Vatican Council nearly 
‘all the different nations of Europe 
-have, of their own accord, broken 
the concordats made with the 
church and virtually proclaimed a 
divorce between the state and the 
church. This conduct leaves the 
church entirely free in the choice 
-of her bishops; which will tend to 
bring out more clearly the spiritual 
and popular side of the church ; to 
‘set at naught the charge made 
against her prelates as meddling in 
purely secular affairs; and to wipe 
out the stigma of their being in- 
volved in the political intrigues of 
courts. 

Modern inventions and improve- 
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ments, such as telegraphs, railroads, 
steamships, cheap postage, the press, 
have added time, increased efficien- 
cy, and lent an expansive power of 
action to men which poets, in their 
boldest flights of fancy, did not 
reach. These things have changed 
the face of the material world and 
the ways of men in conducting their 
secular business. 

Pope Sixtus V. readjusted and 
improved in his day the outward 
administration of the church—a 
reform that was greatly needed— 
and placed it by his practical ge- 
nius, both for method and efficien- 
cy, far in advance of his times. 
This same work might, in some re- 
spects, be done again and with in- 
finite advantage to the interests 
and prosperity of the whole church 
of God. 

One of the most, if not the most, 
important of the congregations of the 
church is that De Propaganda Fide. 
It is the centre of missionary en- 
terprises throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the world. No other ob- 
ject can be of greater interest to 
every Catholic heart, no branch of 
the church’s work calls for greater 
practical wisdom, more burning 
zeal, and more energetic efficiency. 

There is, perhaps, no position in 
the church, after that of the papal 
chair, so great in importance, so vast 
in its influence, so wide in its action, 
as the one occupied by the cardi- 
nal prefect of the Propaganda. 
Could it be placed on a footing so as 
to profit by all the agencies of our 
day, it would be better prepared to 
enter upon the new openings now of- 
fered to the missionary zeal of the 
church in different parts of the 
world, and become, what it really 
aims to be, the right arm of the 
church in the propagation of the 
faith. 

Who can tell but that one of the 
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results of the present crisis in Italy 
will lead by an overruling Provi- 
dence to an entire renewal of the 
church, not only in Italy, but 
throughout the whole world? Such 
a hope has been frequently ex- 
pressed by Pius IX., and to pre- 
pare the way for it was one of the 
main purposes of assembling the 
Vatican Council. 


VIII.—IMPENDING DANGER. 


Searcely any event is more de- 
plorable to the sincere Christian 
and true patriot than when there 
arises a discord, whether real or 
apparent, between the religious con- 
victions and the political aspira- 
tions of a people. Such a discord 
divides them into separate and hos- 
tile camps, and it is not in the na- 
ture of things that in such a condi- 
tion both religion and the state 
should not incur great danger. 
Every sacrifice except that of prin- 
ciple should made, every ma- 
terial interest that does not involve 
independence and existence should 
be yielded up without reluctance 
or delay, in order to put an end to 
these conflicts, unless one would 
risk on one hand apostasy and on 
the other anarchy. 

The discord which has been sown 
between the state and the church 
by the revolutionary movement in 
Italy has not only excited a violent 
struggle in the bosom of every Ita- 
lian, but has created dissension be- 
tween husband and wife, parents 
and children, brother and brother, 
friend and friend, neighbor and 
neighbor, and placed different class- 
es of society in opposition to each 
other. The actual struggle going 
on in Italy is working every mo- 
ment untold mischief among the 
Italian people. Already symptoms 
of apostasy and signs of anarchy 
are manifest. Every day these dan- 


gers are becoming more menacing. 
A way out of this dead-lock must 
be speedily found. 

The church has plainly shown 
in ages past that she can Jive and 
gain the empire over souls, even 
against the accumulated power of a 
hostile and persecuting state. She 
has shown in modern times, both 
in the United States and in Eng- 
land and Ireland, that independent 
of the state, and of all other sup- 
port than the voluntary offerings of 
her children, and with stinted free- 
dom, she can maintain her inde- 
pendence, grow strong and pros- 
perous. The church, relying solely 
upon God, conquered pagan Rome 
in all its pride of strength, and, if 
needs be, she can enter again into 
the arena, and, stripped of all tem- 
poral support, face her adversaries 
and reconquer apostate Rome. 

But who can.contemplate with- 
out great pain a nation, and that 
nation the Italian, passing through 
apostasy and anarchy, even though 
this be necessary, in the opinion of 
some, as a punishment and purifi- 
cation? Can those who believe so 
drastic a potion is needed to cure 
a nation give the assurance that it 
will not leave it in a feeble and 
chronic state,’ rendering a revival 
a work of centuries, and perhaps 
impossible? Every noble impulse 
of religion and humanity should 
combine to avert so dire a cala- 
mity, and with united voice cry out 
with the prophet: “Is there no balm 
in Gilead? Is there no physician 
there ? Why, then, is not the wound 
of the daughter of my people 
healed ?” 

The balm that will cure the pre- 
sent wound in Italy is not likely to 
be found in a closer alliance of the 
church with the actual state. For 
the state throughout Europe, with 
scarcely an exception, has placed 
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itself in hostility to the church, 
and to expect help from this quar- 
ter would indeed be to hope in 
vain, and to rivet more closely 
the shackles which bind the 
free action of her members. Is it 
not the apparent complicity of the 
church with some of the govern- 
ments of Europe, since they have 
thrown off the salutary restraints 
of her authority, that has been one 
of the principal causes of the loss 
to a fearful degree of her influence 
with the more numerous class of 
society, giving a pretext to the 
tirades of the socialists, commun- 
ists, and internationals against her ? 
The church has been unjustly iden- 
tified, in the minds of many, with 
thrones and dynasties whose acts 
and policy have been as inimical 
to her interests as to those of the 
people. 

In the present campaign it would 
be far from wise to rely for aid 
on states, as states now are— 
whether they be monarchies, or 
aristocracies, or republics, or de- 
mocracies—or upon contending dy- 
nasties ; the help needed in the ac- 
tual crisis can come only from the 
Most High. “Society,” as Pius 
IX. has observed, “has been en- 
closed in a labyrinth, out of which 
it will never issue save by the hand 
of God.” 

The prime postulate of a sound 
Catholic is this: The church is di- 
vine, moved by the instinct of the 
Holy Spirit in all her supreme and 
vital acts. The Catholic who does 
not hold this as a firm and immov- 
able basis has lost, or never had, 
the true conception of the church, 
and is in immediate danger of be- 
coming a rebel and a heretic, if he 
be not one already. Whoso fails 
to recognize this permanent divine 
action in the church, the light of 
the Holy Spirit has departed from 
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his soul, and he becomes thereby 
external to the church. Of this 
truth De Lamennais, Déllinger, 
Loyson, are modern and sad ex- 
amples. Instead of seeking a 
deeper insight into the nature of 
the church, and drawing from 
thence the light and the strength 
to labor for the renewal of Chris- 
tianity and the unity of Christen- 
dom, they have become blinded by 
passion and deluded by personal 
conceits, and have fallen into here- 
sy and sectarianism. For the di- 
vine Spirit embodied in the church 
and the divine Spirit indwelling 
in every Christian soul are one and 
the same divine Spirit, and they 
bear testimony to each other, and 
work together for the same end. 

The errors which menaced the 
truths of divine revelation and the 
peace of society are known and 
condemned by the supreme autho- 
rity of the church. The same voice 
of the Chief Pastor called a general 
council to remove all evils from 
the church, “that our august reli- 
gion and its salutary doctrine 
might receive fresh life over all the 
earth.” 

Again and again he has exhort- 
ed the faithful to uphold and en- 
courage the Catholic press in de- 
fence of religion as one of their im- 
portant duties, and followed up his 
advice by his own personal exam- 
ple. 

Everywhere he has approved of 
the formation of societies for the 
advancement of science, art, and 
education ; for the protection and 
amelioration of the working-classes ; 
and the meeting of Catholic lay- 
men for the discussion and promo- 
tion of the interests of the church 
and society. 

“ Prayer, Speech, and the Press” — 
these are the watch-words of Pius 
IX. These words, which have the 
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impress of the seal of divine grace 
upon them, have awakened the uni- 
versal consciousness of the church. 
The church gained her first victo- 
ries by prayer, by speech, and by 
writing, and these peaceful weapons 
are not antiquated, and, if earnestly 
employed, are in our day more 
than a match for needle-guns, 
Krupp cannon, or the strongest 
iron-clads. Above all, when han- 
dled by Catholics they have the 
power of Almighty God to back 
them, and that strength of convic- 
tion in Catholic souls which knows 
no conquerors. 

If there be one thing more than 
any other that strikes dismay in 


the camp of the foes of the church, 
it is the united action of Catholics in 
defence of their faith. Let Italian 
Catholics act unitedly and, wher- 
ever and whenever they can, act 
politically, saving their faith and 
their obedience ; uphold generously 
the Catholic press; let them speak 
out manfully and fearlessly their 
convictions with all the force of 
their souls; and for the rest, look 
up to God, and the enemies of 
God and of his church and of 
their country will disappear “like 
the dust which the wind driveth 
from the face of the earth.” 

“Tt is time, my brethren, to act 
with courage.” * 





A MOUNTAIN FRIEND. 


I.—OUR BOND. 


I KNOW not why with yon far, sombre height 
I hold so subtle friendship, why my heart 
Keeps it in one dear corner set apart ; 

No rarer glory clothes it day and night 

Than find I otherwhere, yet, whensoe’er 
Amid all wanderings wide by road or crest 
Mine eyes upon those simple outlines rest, 

My heart cries out as unto true friend near. 

Nor holds that half-forbidding strength of form 
Memories more dear than give so deep a grace 
To other heights, yet e’er on yon dark face, 

Sun-lighted be it, or half-veiled in storm, 

I longing gaze with thoughts no words define, 

And feel the dumb rock-heart low-answering mine. 


1I,— NOON. 


I climb the rugged slopes that sweep with strength 
And lines, scarce broken, from the desert wide, 
Beneath whose shadow frailest flowers abide 

And sweetest waters trip their murmuring length ; 


* Words of Pius IX. 
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I stand upon the crown—the autumn air 
Blows shivering out of scarcely cloud-flecked skies, 
While warm the sunshine on the gray moss lies 

And lights the crimson fires low leaves spread there. 

Beyond, hills mightier far are lifted, stern 
With ancient forest where wild crags break through, 
And, nobler still, far laid against the blue, 

Peaks, white with early snow, for heaven yearn— 

Whose azure depths the quiet shadows wear— 

Crowning my mountain with their distance fair. 


Ill.-—-NIGHT. 






The strong uplifter of the wilderness, 
Holder of mighty silence voiceful made, 

With bird-song drifting from the spruces’ shade, 

By quivering winds that murmur in distress, 

Proud stands my mountain, clothed with loneliness 
That awesome grows when darkness veileth all 
And south wind shroudeth with a misty pall 

Of hurrying clouds that ever onward press, 

As something seeking that doth e’er elude, 

Flying like thing pursued that dare not rest, 

By some wild, haunting thought of fear possessed— 
Not drearness all, the cloud-swept solitude :— 
Through changing rifts the starlit blue gives sign 
Of mountain nearness unto things divine. 


IV.— DAWN. 






Slow breaks the daily mystery of dawn— 
In far-off skies gleams faint the unfolding light, 
Anear the patient hills wait with the night 

Whose shadow clings, nor hasteth to be gone. 

A passionate silence filleth all the earth— 

No wind-swept pine to solemn anthem stirred, ; 
No distant chirp from matin-keeping bird, 

Nor any pattering sound of leafy mirth. 

And seems that waiting silence to enfold 
All mystery of life, all doubt and fear, 

All patient trusting through the darkness here, 

All perfect promise that the heavens hold. 

Lo! seems my mountain a high-altar stair 

Whereon I rest, in thought half-dream, half-prayer. 






V.—-ON FIRE. 


Scarce dead the echo of our evening song 
That o’er the camp-fire’s whirling blaze up-soared 
With wealth of hidden human sweetness stored— 
Life-thoughts that thronged the spoken words along ; 
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Scarce lost our lingering footsteps on the moss, 
When the slow embers, that we fancied slept, 
With purpose sure and step unfaltering crept 
The sheltering mountain’s unsmirched brow across. 
Alas! for straining eyes that through long days 
Of strong-breathed west wind saw the pale smoke-drift 
Its threat’ning pennons in the distance lift, 
So setting discord in sweet notes of praise. 
Yet hath the wounded mountain in each thought 
Won dearer love for wrong, unwilling, wrought. 
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La douce Mére du Créatour, 
A l’église, 4 Rochemadour, 
Fait tants miracles, tants hauts faits, 
C’uns moultes biax livres en est faits. 
—Gauthier de Coinsy, of the thirteenth century. 


THERE is not a place of pilgrim- 
age in France without some special 
natural attraction, from Mont St. 
Michel on the stormy northern 
coast to Notre Dame de la Garde 
overlooking the blue Mediterranean 
Sea; from Notre Dame de Buglose 
on a broad moor of the Landes to 
Notre Dame de la Salette among 
the wild Alps of Dauphiné; but 
not one of these has the peculiar 
charm of Notre Dame de Roc Ama- 
dour in Quercy, which stands on 
an almost inaccessible cliff over- 
hanging a frightful ravine once 
known as the Vallée Ténébreuse. 
And not only nature, but history, 
poetry, and the supernatural, all 
combine to render this one of the 
most extraordinary of the many 
holy sanctuaries of France. For 
this is the place where, as hoary 
legends tell, the Zaccheus of the 
Scriptures ended his days in a 
cave; where the peerless Roland 
hung up his redoubtable sword be- 
fore the altar of the Virgin; where 
Henry II. of England, Louis IX. 
of France, and so many princes 
and knights of the middle ages 


came to pay their vows; where 
Fénelon, the celebrated Archbishop 
of Cambrai, was consecrated to the 
Virgin in his infancy, and where he 
came in later life to pray at his 
mother’s tomb; and which has 
been sung by medizval poets and 
rendered for ever glorious by count- 
less miracles of divine grace. 

On a pleasant spring morning we 
left Albi to visit the ancient pro- 
vince of Quercy. From the fertile 
valley of the Tarn, overlooked by 
the fine church of Notre Dame de 
la Dréche—the tutelar Madonna of 
the Albigeois—we entered a dreary,, 
stony region beyond Cahuzac, then. 
came into a charming country with 
wooded hills crowned with old 
towers and villages, as at Najac, 
where the railway passes through a 
tunnel directly beneath the ancient 
castle in the centre of the town, 
and crosses the Nexos on the other 
side of the hill, which we found 
merry with peasant women washing 
their linen in the clear stream and 
hanging it on the rocks to bleach 
in the hot sun. The whole region 
is full of wild ravines kept fresh by 
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capricious streams and the shadows 

of the numerous hills. The way- 
side grows bright with scarlet pop- 
pies, the cherry-trees are snowy 
with blossoms, the low quince 
hedges are aflush with their rosy 
blooms, and the pretty gardens at 
the stations are full of flowers and 
shrubbery. We pass Capdenac, sup- 
posed by M. de Champollion to be 
the ancient Uxellodunum whose 
siege is related by Cesar in his 
Commentaries, also on a high hill 
around which the river Lot turns 
abruptly and goes winding on 
through a delicious valley, the 
water as red as the soil, perhaps 
owing to the recent rains. Soon 
after the country becomes rocky 
and desolate again, with stone walls 
instead of flowering hedges, and 
flocks of sheep here and there nib- 
bling the scant herbage among the 
rocks, looking very much inclined, 
as well they may, to give up trying 
to get a living. The whole region 
is flat, the earth is ghastly with the 
pale stones, everything is subdued 
in tone, the horizon is bounded by 
low, dim hills, the sky becomes 
sombre and lowering. But there is 
something about all this desolation 
and silence and monotony that ex- 
cites the imagination. Even our 
epicurean friends felt the strange 
charm, for this is the region where 
truffles abound, scented out by the 
delicate organ of the animal sacred 
to St. Anthony the Great ! 

We were now in Quercy, which 
comprises such a variety of soil 
and temperature. In one part 
everything is verdant and flowery, 
the hills wreathed with vines and 
the trees covered with fruit-blos- 
soms, and over all a radiant sun; 
perhaps a little beyond is a stunted 
vegetation, the trees of a northern 
clime, and a country as rough and 
bleak as Scotland, with long, deso- 
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late moors, arid and melancholy in 
the extreme. 
Some way this side of Roc Ama- 
dour we came upon the singular 
gap of Padirac, where St. Martin is 
said to have had a race with the 
devil. They were both mounted 
on mules, St. Martin's a little the 
worse for wear, and, starting across 
the country, they flew over walls 
and precipices and steep cliffs, with- 
out anything being able to arrest 
their course. Satan at length turn- 
ed to the saint and laid a wager he 
could open a gap in the earth no 
unaided mortal could pass.. St. 
Martin laughed himto scorn. The 
angel of darkness then stretched 
forth his hand, and, laying on the 
ground his forefinger, which sud- 
denly shot out to an enormous 
length, the earth instantaneously 
opened beneath it tothe depth of a 
hundred and fifty feet. “Is that 
all ?” cried the undaunted saint, as 
he spurred his beast. The mule 
sprang across the yawning gulf, one 
hundred feet broad, leaving the im- 
press of his hoofs in the solid rock, 
as is to be clearly seen at this day. 
One of these foot-prints turns out, 
because, we are told, St. Martin’s 
mule was lame. This, of course, 
made his victory the more wonder- 
ful. After this feat the saint, in 
his turn, challenged the demon, and, 
resuming their race, St. Martin 
hastily thrust a cross of reeds into 
the fissure of a rock they came to, 
whereupon Satan’s mule reared and 
plunged and overthrew its rider, to 
the everlasting glory of St. Martin 
and the triumph of the cross. A 
more durable cross of stone now 
marks the spot where this great vic- 
tory was won over the foul fiend. 
Roc Amadour is in the diocese 
of Cahors, which is a picturesque 
old town built on and around a 
cliff in a bend of the river Lot. 


It 
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is quite worthy of a passing glance 
and has its historic memories. In 
ancient times it bore so imposing 
an appearance that one of its his- 
torians pretends Cesar, when he 
came in sight of it, could not help 
exclaiming in his astonishment: 
“ Behold a second Rome!” In the 
middle ages, if we are to believe 
Dante, it was notorious as a city of 
usurers. He ranks it with Sodom; 
but perhaps this was owing to his 
strong Italian prejudices against 
the French popes, for at Cahors was 
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the city. Neither fish nor flesh, he 
now sought an asylum in Italy— 
“the inn of every grief,” as Dante 
calls it—and died at Turin in 1546. 

In passing through Quercy we 
are struck by the constant succes- 
sion of old castles bearing some his- 
toric name like that of Turenne. 
Among others is Castelnau de Bre- 
tenoux, associated with Henry II. 
of England, on a lofty eminence on 
the left shore of the Dordogne, 
overlooking one of the most beau- 
tiful-valleys of France, which is said 


born John XXII., whom he severee*™t@have inspired Fénelon with his 


ly consigns to ignominy. We are 
shown the castle where this pope 
passed his childhood, at one edge 
of the town. Passing by the uni- 


versity, we are reminded by a sta- 
tue of Fénelon, in the centre of_a 
square called by his name, -that“We 


was once a student here. ~ There is 
likewise a st med after Cle- 


ment Marot, wh6se version of the 
Psalms became so popular among 
the Huguenots. He was born at 
Cahors, and is now regarded as one 
of its chief celebrities, though not 
tolerated in the place in the latter 
part of his life from a suspicion of 
heresy, then almost synonymous 
with treason, which caused him to 
be imprisoned in the Chatelet. He 
thus protested against the accusa- 
tion : ; 
* Point ne suis Lutheriste, 
Ne Zuinglien, et moins Anabaptiste, 


Bref, celui suis qui croit, honore et prise 
La saincte, vraye, et Catholique Eglise."* * 


Though released, he was obliged 
to take refuge in Geneva on ac- 
count of the use of his paraphrase 
of the Psalms in the conventicles, 
but there he was convicted of mis- 
demeanors, and, by Calvin’s orders, 
ridden on an ass and sent out of 


* Lutheran I am not ; nor Zwinglian ; still less 
Anabaptist. In short, I am one w ieves in, 
honors, and respects the holy, true, and Catholic 
Church. 


description of the island of Calyp- 
so. A few years since this vast 
chateau was one of the finest spe- 
cimens of feudal architecture in 
France. Its embattled walls and 
massive towers; the long gallery, 
with its carvings and gildings, where 
the fair ladies of the time of Louis 
Treize used to promenade in their 
satins and rich Mechlin laces, ad- 
miring themselves in the rare Ve- 
netian mirrors ; the spacious cellars 
with their arches; the vaulted sta- 
bles, and the vast courts with their 
immense wells, have been greatly 
injured by fire and now wear an 
aspect of desolation melancholy to 
behold. Galid de Genouilhac, a 
lord of this house, who was grand 
écuyer in the time of Francis L., 
and would have saved his royal 
master the defeat of Pavia had his 
advice been listened to, was dis- 
graced for presuming to admire the 
queen, and, retiring to this castle, 
he built a church, on which he 
graved the words still to be seen: 
FS aime fort une. 

“Roc Amadour!” cried the 
guard, as he opened the door of 
our compartment, disturbing our 
historic recollections. We looked 
out. There was nothing to corre- 
spond with so poetical a name. No 
village; no church, Nothing but a 
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forlorn station-house on a desolate 
plain. Behind it we found an om- 
nibus waiting to catch up any stray 
pilgrim, and we availed ourselves 
of so opportune a vehicle, rude as 
it was. We could not have asked 
for anything more penitential, so 
there was no occasion for scruples. 
It leisurely took us a few miles to 
the west, and finally dropped us 
mercifully in the middle of the 
road before a rough wayside inn 
that had a huge leafy bough sus- 
pended over the door to proclaim 
that poor wine only needed the 
larger bush. We were not tempt- 
ed to enter. The driver pointed 
out the way, and left us to our 
instinct and the pilgrim's staff. 
There was nothing to be seen but 
the same dreary expanse. But we 
soon came to a chapel in the centre 
of a graveyard, where once stood a 
hospice with kind inmates to wash 
the bleeding feet of the pilgrim. 
Then we began to descend diagon- 
ally along the side of a tremendous 
chasm that suddenly opened before 
us, passing by a straggling line of 
poor rock-built huts, till we came 
to the archway of an old gate, once 
fortified, that stands at the entrance 
of a village. This was Roc Ama- 
dour. 

Imagine a mountain suddenly 
cleft asunder, disclosing a frightful 
abyss several hundred feet in depth, 
lined with gray rocks that rise 
almost perpendicularly to the very 
clouds, and, far down at the bot- 
tom, a narrow stream winding sul- 
lenly along, looking like one of the 
fabled rivers of the adisso doloroso 
of the great Florentine. Half way up 
one side of this Vallée Téndébreuse, 
as it was once called, hangs the vil- 
lage of Roc Amadour like a clus- 
ter of birds’ nests along the edge of 
a precipice, over which are sus- 
pended several churches, one 
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above the other, that seem hewn 
out of the very cliff. These are 
the famous sanctuaries of Roc Ama- 
dour that have been frequented 
from time immemorial. 

Several hundred feet above these 
churches, on the very summit of 
the mount, is the old castle of La 
Charette, with its ramparts over- 
looking the whole country. This 
served in the frequent wars of the 
middle ages not only for the de- 
fence of the sanctuary below, but of 
the town of Roc Amadour, which 
was then a post of strategic im- 
portance, and has its page in his- 
tory, as every reader of Sir John 
Froissart knows. 

The sight of this mountain, that 
looks as if rent asunder by some 
awful convulsion of nature, with 
the castle on its summit; its rocky 
sides once peopled with hermits, 
and still alive with the voice of 
prayer; the churches that swell 
out of the cliff like the bastions of 
a fortress ; the village on the ledge 
below ; and the dizzy ravine in the 
depths, is truly astonishing. 

The town looks as if the breath 
of modern progress had never 
reached it. It is the only place in 
all Europe where we did not meet 
an Englishman or an American. 
One would think the bivalve in 
which it is lodged just opened after 
being closed hundreds of years. 
There is the Rue de la Couronnerie, 
where Henry Court-Mantel was 
crowned King of Aquitaine. There 
are the remains of the house occu- 
pied by his father, Henry II. of 
England, with the huge well he 
caused to be dug, from which the 
inhabitants still draw water. And- 
there are the remains of the four 
fortified gates ruined in the wars of 
the sixteenth century. 

We stopped at the Grand Soleil 
—a hostel of the ancient time, with 
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an immense kitchen that would 
have delighted Jan Steen, with 
beams black with the smoke of a 
thousand fires, hung with smoked 
hams, and gourds, and strings of 
onions, and bright copper kettles— 
the very place for roistering villa- 
gers such as he loved to paint. It 
looked ancient enough to have 
been frequented by King Henry’s 
soldiers. It had a very cavern for 
a fireplace, with seats at the yawn- 
ing sides beneath the crook, with 
which M. Michelet says the sanctity 
of the fireside was identified in the 
middle ages far more than with 
the hearth, and curious old andi- 
rons, such as are to be seen at Paris 
in the Hétel de Cluny, with a suc- 
cession of hooks for the spits to 
rest on, and circular tops for bra- 
ziers and chafing-dishes. Stairs 


led from the kitchen to the story 
above, well enough to mount, but 
perilous in descent, owing to their 


steepness. Everything is rather in 
the perpendicular style at Roc Ama- 
dour. Aninvocation to Marie con- 
gue sans péché was pasted on the 
door of our chamber, and a statu- 
ette of the Blessed Virgin stood on 
the mantel. The windows looked 
out on a little terrace dignified 
with the name of Square, where 
children were playing around the 
great stone cross. At table we 
found the sacrifice of Abraham and 
other sacred subjects depicted on 
our plates, and a cross on the salt- 
cellar. Roast kid and goat’s milk 
were set before us with various ad- 
juncts, after which patriarchal fare 
we issued forth to-visit the cele- 
brated chapel of Our Lady of Roc 
Amadour. We found we had done 
well in fortifying the outer man for 
such an ascent, particularly as the 
day was far advanced, and the morn- 
ing supplies at Albihad been of the 
most unsubstantial nature. We 
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passed several houses with old 
archways of the thirteenth century, 
but the most imposing house in the 
place is a seigneurial mansion of 
the sixteenth century, now occu- 
pied by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Doctrine. We soon came to 
the foot of the staircase leading up 
the side of the cliff to the sanctua- 
ries. It consists of about two hun- 
dred and forty steps, partly hewn 
out of the rock, and is generally 
ascended by the devout pilgrim on 
his knees and with prayer—an en- 
terprise of no trifling nature, as we 
are prepared to vouch. On great 
festivals this sacred ladder is crowd- 
ed with people ascending and de- 
scending. Their murmured prayer 
is a gradual Psalm indeed. The 
first flight of one hundred and forty 
steps leads to a platform around 
which stood formerly the dwellings 
of the fourteen canons consecrated 
to the service of Mary. A Gothic 
portal, with a stout oaken door cov- 
ered with fine old scroll-work of 
iron, leads by another flight of sev- 
enty-six steps to the collegiate 
church of Saint-Sauveur, one of the 
six remaining sanctuaries. For- 
merly there were twelve chapels 
built among the rocks in honor of 
the twelve apostles, but these all 
disappeared in the time of the un- 
sparing Huguenots. Twenty-five 
steps more, at the left, bring you to 
a terrace with the miraculous cha- 
pel of Our Lady on one side and 
that of St. Michael on the other. 
Between them, directly before you, 
is the cave-like recess in which 
Zaccheus is said to have ended his 
days, and where he still lies in effi- 
gy on his stone coffin. Rupis ama- 
tor he was called—the lover of the 
rock—whence St. Amateur, and St. 
Amadour, the name given him by 
the peOple. Amadour quasi ama- 
tor solitudinis, say the old chroni- 
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cles. His body remained here from 
the time of his death, in the year of 
our Lord 70 (we adhere to the de- 
lightful old legend), till 1166, when, 
according to Robert de Monte, 
who wrote in 1180, his tomb was 
opened at the request of a neigh- 
boring lord who was extremely ill 
and felt an inward assurance he 
should be healed by the sacred 
relics. His faith was rewarded. 
The body was found entire, and, on 
being exposed to public veneration, 
so numerous and extraordinary 
were the miracles wrought that 
Henry II. of England, who was at 
Castelnau de Bretenoux, came here 
to pay his devotions. It was now 
enshrined in the subterranean 


church of St. Amadour, where it 
remained several ages so incorrupt 
as to give rise to a common pro- 
verb among the people: // est en 
chair et os, comme St. Amadour. 
But when the country was overrun 


by the Huguenots, his chdsse was 
stripped of its silver mountings, 
his body broken to pieces with a 
hammer and cast into the fire. 
Only a small part of these venera- 
ble remains were snatched from the 
flames. 

The terrace between the chapel 
of Our Lady and that of St. Mi- 
chael is called in ancient docu- 
ments the Platea S. Michaelis. 
Here all official acts relating to the 
abbey were formerly drawn up. 
The overhanging cliff, that rises 
above it to the height of two hun- 
dred and twenty feet, gives it the 
appearance of a cavern. Built into 
it, on the left, is the chapel of St. 
Michael, on the outer wall of which, 
suspended by an iron chain, is a 
long, rusty weapon popularly known 
as the sword of Roland. Not that 
it is the very blade with which the 
Pyrenees were once cleft asunder 
and so many kingdoms won. That 
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shone as the sun in its golden hilt, 
the day the mighty Paladin came, 
on his way to Spain, to consecrate 
it to the Virgin of Roc Amadour 
and then redeem it with its weight 
in silver; whereas this is as dim 
and uncouth as the veriest spit that 
ever issued from a country forge. 
The wondrous Durandel, to be sure, 
was brought back after Roland's 
death and hung up before the altar 
of Notre Dame de Roc Amadour, 
to whom it had been vowed, where 
it remained till carried off by Hen- 
ry Court-Mantel, who, adding sa- 
crilege to hypocrisy, came here in 
1183 on the pretext of a pilgrimage, 
and, in order to pay the soldiers 
who served him in his rebellion 
against his father, pillaged the holy 
chapel so revered by King Henry. 
But his crime did not remain un- 
punished. He was soon after seiz- 
ed with a fatal illness, and died, 
but not unabsolved, in the arms of 
Gerard III., Bishop of Cahors. 

Over Roland’s sword hang the 
fetters of several Christians deliv- 
ered from a terrible slavery on the 
coast of Barbary by Our Lady’s 
might. Among these was Guil- 
laume Fulcheri of Montpellier, 
whose mother came to Roc Ama- 
dour on the eve of the Assumption 
to offer a cake of wax to burn be- 
fore the image of Mary for the re- 
demption of her son. That same 
night, while she was keeping vigil 
with prayers and tears before the 
altar of the Virgin, his fetters were 
loosened in a mysterious manner, 
and he made his escape. One of 
his first acts on his arrival in France 
was to come to Roc Amadour with 
an offering of gratitude. 

So, too, Guilldume Rémond of 
Albi, being unjustly confined in 
prison, with no other hope of liber- 
ty but his trust in the power of the 
glorious Virgin of Roc Amadour, 
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while he was persevering in prayer 
during the night-watches his chains 
suddenly fell off about the ninth 
hour, to the utter amazement of 
the jailer, who became too power- 
less to hinder his escape. He took 
his fetters with him to hang up be- 
fore the altar of his potent protec- 
tress. 

On the pavement. beneath these 
and other trophies of divine grace 
is an old chest with iron bands, 
fastened with a double lock of sin- 
gular mechanism, in which pilgrims 
centuries ago deposited their offer- 
ings. Just beyond is a doorway 
over which is painted St. Michael 
holding the balance of justice in 
which we must all be weighed. 
This door leads by a winding stone 
staircase up to St. Michael’s cha- 
pel, the oldest of the existing edi- 
fices of Roc Amadour. This sin- 
gular chapel is built against the 
rough cliff which constitutes one 
side of it, as well as the vault. It 
is chilly, and cave-like, and drip- 
ping with moisture. A niche at 
one end, like an arcosolium in the 
catacombs, is lined with faded old 
frescos of Christ and the evan- 
gelists. The windows are low and 
narrow, like the fissures of a cave, 
being barely wide enough for an 
angel in each—Michael with his 
avenging sword, Gabriel and his 
Ave, and Raphael looking protect- 
ingly down on Tobias with his fish. 
On one side is a spiral ascent to a 
balcony over the Platea S. Mi- 
chaelis, from which the abbot of 
Roc Amadour used to bestow his 
solemn benediction on the crowd 
on the great days of pardon. 

Descending to the Platea, we 
stop before the* entrance to Our 
Lady’s chapel to examine the half- 
effaced mural paintings of the great 
mysteries of her life around the 
door. Near these can be traced 
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the outlines of a knight pursued by 
several spectres, popularly believed 
to be the ex-vofo of a man who 
sought to be delivered from the 
ghosts of those whose graves he had 
profaned. But the learned say this 
fresco refers to the famous old Lai 
des trois Morts et des trois Vifs of the 
thirteenth century, in which three 
young knights, gaily riding to the 
chase, with no thought but of love 
and pleasure, meet three phantoms, 
who solemnly address them on the 
vanity of all earthly joys. This 
painting was a perpetual sermon to 
the pilgrims, enforced, moreover, 
by the numerous tombs that sur- 
rounded the sanctuaries of Roc 
Amadour. For many noble fami- 
lies of the province, as well as pil- 
grims from afar, wished to be buried 
near the altar where their souls had 
gotten grace. So great was the 
number buried here in the middle 
ages that the monks became alarm- 
ed, and refused to allow any more 
to be brought from a distance. But 
Pope Alexander III. issued a bull 
declaring this place of burial free 
to all except those under the ban 
of the church. 

It is, then, with these thoughts of 
death and the great mysteries of 
religion we enter the miraculous 
chapel around which we have so 
long lingered with awe. The sea- 
son of pilgrimages has not yet fairly 
opened, and we find it quiet and 
unoccupied except by a stray pea- 
sant or two, and a few Sisters of 
Calvary with sweet, gentfe faces. 
We hasten to drop our feeble round 
of prayer into the deep well fed by 
the devotion of centuries. Over 
the altar is the famous statue of 
Our Lady of Roc Amadour in a 
golden niche—black as ebony, per- 
haps from the smoke of the candles 
and the incense of centuries, and 
dressed in a white muslin robe 
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spangled with gold. It is by no 
means a work of high art. Perhaps 
it is as ancient as this place of pil- 
gtimage. ‘Tradition says it was ex- 
ecuted by the pious hands of St. 
Amadourhimself, who was doubtless 
incapable of expressing the devout 
sentiments that animated him. It 
is carved out of a single piece of 
wood, ahd is now greatly decayed. 
The Virgin is stiff in attitude. Her 
hair floats on her shoulders. Her 
hands rest on the arms of the chair 
in which she is sitting, leaving the 
divine Child, enthroned on her knee, 
with no support but that of his in- 
herent nature. Asilver lamp, shap- 
ed like a fortress, with towers for 
the lights, hangs before her, and 
beneath is a blazing stand of can- 
dles. The profusion of lights in 
the chapels of popular devotion 
throughout France is truly remark- 
able. It was the same in the mid- 
dle ages. The old chronicles tell 
us how the mother who sought the 
cure of a beloved child sometimes 
sent his weight in wax to be burned 
before the powerful Virgin of Roc 
Amadour. Others brought candles 
of the size of the limb they wished 
to be healed. And those who had 
already obtained some supernatural 
favor generally sent a candle once 
a year in token of gratitude. So 
numerous were the lights formerly 
given to this chapel that there was 
scarcely room for them. Poets 
even celebrated this profusion. 
Gauthier de Coinsy, one of the most 
celebrated cantadours of the thir- 
teenth century, among other poems 
has left one entitled Du cierge que 
Notre Dame de Roc Amadour envoya 
sur la vidle du ménestrel qui vielatt et 
chantait devant sy image, relating how 
our benign Lady accorded one of 
these votive candles to a pious min- 
strel as he was singing her praises: 
Pierre de Sygeland was in the habit 
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of entering every church he passed 
to offer a prayer and sing a song of 
praise to the sound of his viol. 
One day, as he was prolonging his 
pious exercises before the altar of 
Notre Dame de Roc Amadour, 
drawing every one in the church 
around him, both “ clere et Jai,” by 
the melody of his voice, he raised 
his eyes to the sacred image of 
Mary and thus sang: “O sovereign 
Lady, Dame de toute courtoisie, if my 
hymn and the sound of my viol be 
acceptable to thee, be not offended 
at the guerdon I venture to implore : 
bestow on me, O peerless Lady! 
one of the many tapers that burn 
at thy sacred feet.” 

His prayeris heard. The cahdle 
descends in the presence of five 
hundred persons and rests upon 
his viol. Friar Gerard, the sacris- 
tan, accuses him of using incanta- 
tions, and, seizing the candle ireful- 
ly, restores it to its place, taking 
good care to fasten it firmly down. 
Pierre continues to play. ‘The 
candle descends anew. The good 
brother, suspecting him of magic, 
is more vexed than before and re- 
places the candle. The enraptured 
minstrel— 


“ En vitlant soupire et pleure, 
La bouche chante et li cuers pleure” 


—sighing and weeping, singing with 
his lips and weeping in heart—con- 
tinues sweetly to praise the Mother 
of God. The candle descends the 
third time. 


“ Rafaict le cierge le tiers saut.” 


The crowd, in its transport, cries : 
“ Ring, ring the bells, 


Plus biax miracle nw’ avint jamais 


—greater miracle was never seen.” 
The minstrel, with streaming eyes, 
returns the candle to her who has 
so miraculously rewarded his devo- 
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tion, and continues during the re- 
mainder of his life not only to sing 
the praises of Our Lady of Roc 
Amadour, but to offer her every 
year a candle still larger than the 
one she so graciously bestowed on 
him. 

The moral of this old poem 
dwells on the obligation of honor- 
ing God, not merely with the lips, 
but with a sincere heart : 

** Assez braient, et assez crient, 
Et leurs gorges assez estendent, 
Maiz les cordes pas bien ne tendent. 
‘Le bouche a Dieu ment et discorde 
S’a li li cuers ne se concorde ” 
—that is, many bray, and scream, 
and distend their throats, but their 
heart-strings are not rightly attun- 
ed. ... The mouth lies to God, 
and makes a discord, if the heart be 
not in harmony therewith. 

Of the many miraculous chapels 
of the Virgin, consecrated by the 
devotion of centuries, that of Roc 
Amadour is certainly one of the 
oldest and most celebrated. Pope 
Pius II., in a bull of 1463, unhesi- 
tatingly declares “ it dates from the 
earliest ages of our holy mother 
the church.” And Cardinal Baro- 
nius speaks of it as one of the old- 
est in France. The original chapel, 
however, built by St. Amadour 
himself in honor of his beloved 
Lady and Mistress, is no longer 
standing. That was destroyed 
several centuries ago by a portion 
of the impending cliff that had 
given way, but another was erected 
on the same spot in 1479 by Denys 
de Bar, bishop and lord of Tulle, 
whose arms are still to be seen over 
the door. This chapel was devas- 
tated in 1562 by the Huguenots, 
who swept over the country, destroy- 
ing all that was most sacred in the 
eyes of Catholics. They gave not 
only a fatal blow to the prosperity 
of the town of Roc Amadour, but 


pillaged all the sanctuaries, carry- 
ing off the valuable reliquaries, the 
tapestry, the sacred vessels and 
vestments, the fourteen silver lamps 
that burned before the Virgin, the 
necklaces and earrings, ‘and the 
pearls and diamonds, given by 
kings, princes, and people of all 
ranks in token of some grace re- 
ceived. Their booty amounted in 
value to fifteen thousand livres—an 
enormous sum at that period. They 
only left behind an old monstrance, 
a few battered reliquaries, and a 
processional cross of the twelfth 
century, carved out of wood and 
ornamented with silver, still to be 
seen. ‘They mutilated the statues, 
burned the wood-carvings, and of 
course destroyed the bells, which 
was one of their favorite amuse- 
ments. The roofless walls were 
left standing, however, and the 
venerated statue of Our Lady was 
saved, as well as the sacrificial 
stone consecrated by St. Martial, 
and the miraculous bell that rang 
without human hands whenever 
some far-off mariner, in peril on the 
high seas, was succored by Notre 
Dame de Roc Amadour. 

The chapel has never fully re- 
covered from this devastation. It 
was repaired by the canons, but 
their diminished means did not al- 
low them to resfore it to its former 
splendor. Not that it was ever of 
vast extent. On the contrary, it is 
small, and the sanctuary occupies 
full one-half of it. It is now severe 
in aspect. The wall at one end, as 
well as part of the arch, is nothing 
but the unhewn cliff. The mould- 
ings of the doorways, some of the 
capitals, and the tracery of the low, 
flamboyant windows are of good 
workmanship, but more or less de- 
faced by the fanatics of the six- 
teenth century and the revolution- 
ists of the eighteenth, who could 
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meet on the common ground of 
hatred of the church. 

Suspended beneath the lantern 
that rises in the middle of the 
chapel is the celebrated miraculous 
bell, said to be the very one used 
by St. Amadour to call the neigh- 
boring people to prayer. It is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity. It is 
of wrought iron, rudely shaped into 
the form of a dish about three feet 
deep and a foot in diameter. 

The Pére Odo de Gissey, of the 
Society of Jesus, in his history of 
Roc Amadour published in 1631, 
devotes several chapters to this 
merveilleuse cloche, in which he tes- 
tifies that “though it has no bell- 
rope, it sometimes rings without 
being touched or jarred, as fre- 
quently happens when people on 
the ocean, in danger from a tem- 
pest, invoke the assistance of Our 
Lady of Roc Amadour, the star of 
the sea. Some persons,” he goes 
on to say, “ may find it difficult to 
believe this; but if they could see 
and read what I have the six or 
seven times my devotion has led 
me to Roc Amadour, they would 
change their opinion and admire 
the power manifested by the Mo- 
ther of God.” The first miracle he 
relates is of the fourteenth century, 
but when he came to Roc Amadour 
the archives had been destroyed 
by the Calvinists, and he could only 
glean a few facts here and there 
from papers they had overlooked. 
Most of the cases he relates had 
been attested before a magistrate 
with solemn oath. We will briefly 
relate a few of them. 

On the roth of February, 1385, 
about ten o’clock in the evening, 
the miraculous bell was heard by a 
great number of persons, who testi- 
fied that it rang without the slight- 
est assistance. Three days after 
it rang again while the chaplain was 
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celebrating Mass at Our Lady’s al- 
tar, as was solemnly sworn to by 
several priests and laymen before 
an apostolic notary. One instance 
the pére found written on the 
margin of an old missal, to the ef- 
fect that March 5, 1454, the bell 
rang in an astonishing manner to 
announce the rescue of some one 
who had invoked Mary on the 
stormy sea. Not long after those 
who had been thus saved from im- 
minent danger came here from a 
Spanish port to attest their miracu- 
lous deliverance. 

In 1551 the bell was heard ring- 
ing, but the positive cause long re- 
mained uncertain. It was not till 
a year after a person came from 
Nantes to fulfil the vow of a friend 
rescued from danger by Our Lady 
of Roc Amadour at the very time 
the bell rang. 

The sailors of Bayonne and Brit- 
tany, especially, had great confi- 
dence in the protection of Notre 
Dame de Roc Amadour, and many 
instances are recorded of their 
coming with their votive offerings, 
sometimes of salt fish, after escap- 
ing from the perilous waves. The 
sailors of Brittany erected a chapel 
on their coast, to which they gave 
hername. It is of the same style 
as that of Quercy, and the Madon- 
na an exact copy of St. Mary of Roc 
Amadour. 

In those days, when the miracu- 
lous bell was heard the inhabitants 
of the town used to come in pro- 
cession to the chapel, and a solemn 
Mass of thanksgiving was sung by 
the canons amid the joyful ringing 
of the bells. 

“ The tuneful bells kept ever ringing 

While they within were sweetly singing 


Of Her whose garments drop alway 
Myrrh, aloes, and sweet cassia.”’ 


St. Amadour’s bell has not ceased 
to proclaim the power of Christ's 
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holy Magher. It is still heard now 
and then softly announcing the ben- 
efit of having recourse to her effica- 
cious protection. 
To many this may sound weird- 
like, and recall 
“ The wondrous Michael Scott, 
A wizard of such dreaded fame 
That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 


Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 


We leave such to fathom the mys- 
tery. Our part is only that of 
the historian. Blessed is he who 
finds therein something more than 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbal! 

The holy chapel is no longer 
adorned with the rich offerings of 
other times, but there are still many 
objects that attest the piety of the 
people and the clemency of Mary. 
On the rough cliff that forms one 
end hang a great number of 
crutches and canes, and models of 
limbs, in token of miraculous cures. 
A glass case suspended on the side 
wall contains watches, rings, brace- 
lets, gold chains, lockets, etc., the 
memorials of grateful piety. At 
the side of the altar stand immense 
Limoges vases, an offering from 
that city. And around the chapel 
are hung several votive paintings, of 
no value as works of art, but full of 
touching beauty to the eye of faith. 

The most interesting of these is 
one offered by M. and Mme. de Sa- 
lignac de J.amothe Fénelon in grati- 
tude for the restoration of their child 
to health. The little Fénelon lies 
with a head of preternatural size in 
a long box-like cradle with no rock- 
ers. Beside him kneel his father 
and mother, the former with a long 
curled wig, a flowing scarlet robe, 
over which is turned a Shaksperian 
collar, lace at the wrists,-his hands 
crossed on his breast, and his face 
bent as if in awe before the Virgin. 
Mme. Fénelon wears:an amber-col- 
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ored tunic over a scarlet petticoat, 
with deep lace around the low-neck- 
ed waist. Her hands are prayer- 
fully folded and her face raised to 
the Virgin, who appears in the 
clouds holding in her arms the in- 
fant Jesus, who bends forward with 
one hand extended in blessing over 
the cradle—almost ready to escape 
from his Mother’s arms. 

Madame Fénelon always mani- 
fested a particular devotion to No- 
tre Dame de Roc Amadour, and by 
her will of July 4, 1691, ordered 
her body to be buried in the holy 
chapel, to which she bequeathed 
the sum of three thousand livres, 
the rent of which continued to be 
paid till the Revolution. She is 
buried near the door that leads to 
the church of Saint-Sauveur. 

The Chateau de Salignac, where 
Fénelon was born, and which had 
been in his family from time im- 
memorial, is not far from Roc Ama- 
dour. Old documents go so far as 
to assert that St. Martial, when he 
came to Aquitaine to preach the 
Gospel in the first century, was hos- 
pitably received at this castle, and 
that St. Amadour, hearing of his ar- 
rival, went there to see him. 

Beyond the miraculous chapel of 
Our Lady is the church of Saint- 
Sauveur, built in the eleventh cen- 
tury for the use of the canons. It is 
a large edifice of a certain grandeur 
and severity of style in harmony 
with the cliff which forms one end. 
Two immense pillars stand in the 
middle of the nave, each surround- 
ed by six columns, and between 
them is a large antique crucifix 
quite worn by the kisses of the 
faithful who come here to end their 
pilgrimage at the feet of Christ 
Crucified. 

This church presents a striking 
aspect on great solemnities, with its 
crowded confessionals, the Holy 
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Sacrifice constantly going on at the 
different altars amid solemn chants 
or touching hymns; and the long 
lines of communicants moving de- 
voutly to and from the table of the 
Lord. Over all is the divine Form 
-of Christ depicted on the arches in 
‘the various mysteries of his earthly 
life, filling the church, as it were, 
with his Presence. On’the walls 
are the majestic: figures of some of 
the greatest pilgrims of the ages of 
‘faith. To mention a few of them: 
‘St. Louis, King of France,came here 
in 1245 in fulfilment of a vow, after 
recovering from :a severe illness, 
accompanied by Queen Blanche, 
‘his three brothers, and Alphonse, 
‘Count of Boulogne-sur-Mer, after- 
wards King of Portugal. In 1324 
- came Charles-le-Bel and his queen, 
with King John of Bohemia. In 
September; 1344, came John, Duke 
- of Normandy, eldest son of Philippe 
-de Valois. In 1463 Louis XI., on 
his return from Béarn, paid his de- 
votions to Notre Dame de Roc 
Amadour on the 21st of July. St. 
Englebert, Archbishop of Cologne, 
- of illustrious birth, had such a ten- 
- der love for the Blessed Virgin that 
for many years he fasted every Wed- 
nesday in her honor, and twice dur- 
ing his episcopate he visited her 
-chapel at Roc Amadour. © Simon, 
‘Count de Montfort, came here in 
1211 with his German troops, who 
wished to pay their homage to the 
Mother of God before returning to 
their own country. 
To come down to recent times : 
It was at the feet of the Virgin of 
Roc Amadour that M. Borie made 
his final choice of a missionary life 
that won for him the glorious crown 
of martyrdom in Farther India at 
: the age of thirty. 
The mill where M. Borie was 
: born stands solitary on the border 
~of a stream, surrounded by chest- 
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nut-trees, in a deep, narrow gloomy 
valley of La Corréze, near Roc 
Amadour—a humble abode, but 
the sanctuary of peace, industry, 
and piety. When the news of his 
martyrdom came to this sequester- 
ed spot, his heroic mother was fill- 
ed with joy, in spite of her anguish, 
and his youngest brother cried: 
“IT am going! God calls me to 
the land where my brother died. 
Mother, give me your blessing. 1 
am going to open heaven to my 
brother’s murderers!” He went; 
and we remember hearing a holy 
Jesuit Father relate how, like the 
knights of the olden time, he made 
his vigil before the altar of Our 
Lady of Roc Amadour the night 
before he joined the sacred militia 
of the great Loyola. 

Beneath the church of Saint- 
Sauveur is the subterranean church 
of St. Amadour, with low, ponderous 
arches and massive columns to sus- 
tain the large edifice above. You 
go down into it as into a cellar. 
At each side as you enter are ela- 
borate carvings in the wood, one 
representing Zaccheus in the syca- 
more-tree, eager to behold our 
Saviour as he passed; the other 
shows him standing in the door of 
his house to welcome the divine 
Guest. On the arches is painted 
the whole legend of St. Amadour. 
Then there is Roland before the 
altar of the Virgin redeeming his 
sword with its weight in silver, and 
beyond is a band of knights bring- 
ing it back from the fatal battle- 
field. In another place you see St. 
Martial of Limoges and St. Satur- 
nin of Toulouse, coming together 
to visit St. Amadour in his cave. 
And yonder is St. Dominic, who, 
with Bertrand de Garrigue, one 
of his earliest disciples, passed the 
night in prayer before the altar of 
Our Lady in the year 1219. 
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All that remains of the body of 
St. Amadour is enshrined in this 
church behind the high altar. 

A service for the dead was going 
on when. we entered this crypt, 
with only the priest and the beadle 
to sing it. Black candlesticks 
stood on the altar, and yellow wax- 
lights around the bier. The church 
was full of peasants with grave, de- 
vout faces and lighted candles in 
their hands. The funeral chant, 
the black pall, the motionless 
peasants with their lights, and this 
chill, tomb-like church of the 
eleventh century, all seemed in 
harmony. 

The pilgrim, of course, visits the 
chapel of St. Ann overhanging the 
town, and that of St. Blaise, with its 
Roman arches of the thirteenth 
century, built to receive the relics, 
brought by the Crusaders from the 
East, of a holy solitary who lived 
many years in a cave of the wilder- 
ness, the wild beasts around as sub- 
missive to him as to Adam in Para- 
dise. 

The chapel of St. John the Bap- 
tist was founded in 1516 by a pow- 
erful lord named Jean de Valon, 
who became a Knight of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Out of piety towards 
Our Lady of Roc Amadour, he 
built this chapel, authorized by the 
pope, as the burial-place of himself 
and his family, and bequeathed the 
sum of five hundred livres to the 
prebends, as the foundation for a 
Mass of requiem every Monday, 
and the: Mass of Our Lady every 
Saturday, for the remission of his 
sins and those of his friends and 
benefactors. 

The family of Valon, which still 
exists, has always shown a remark- 
able devotion to Notre Dame de 
Roc Amadour. We read of a 
Dame de Valon whose pilgrimage 
to this chapel in the twelfth century 
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was marked by a miracle. This 
family owned considerable proper- 
ty in the neighborhood, and had a 
right to part of the revenues from 
the sale of the sportulas, or sportel- 
las, which were medals of lead bear- 
ing ‘the image of Our Lady on 
one side and of St. Amadour on the 
other. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Quentin Durward, deridingly depicts 
Louis XI. witha number of leaden 
medals of like character in his hat. 
The pilgrim who wore one needed 
no other safe-conduct in ancient 
times. His person was so sacred 
he could even pass in safety through 
the enemy’scamp. In 1399, during 
the war between the French and 
English, the sanctuary of Roc Ama- 
dour was frequented by both parties, 
and both camps regarded the pil- 
grim hither with so much respect 
that if taken prisoner he was set 
free as soon as his quality was dis- 
covered.. Three of these old al- 
mond-shaped sforte/las are still to 
be seen in the Hétel de Cluny at 
Paris. 

The ancient standard of Our 
Lady of Roc Amadour was held in 
great veneration. It was not only 
carried in religious processions, but 
sometimes to the field of battle. 
Alberic, a monk of Trois Fonts, re- 
lates that the Virgin appeared three 
Saturdays in succession to the sac- 
ristan of Roc Amadour, and order- 
ed her standard to be carried to 
Spain, then engaged in a critical 
contest with the Moors. The prior, 
in consequence, set forth with the 
sacred banner and arrived at the 
plain of Las Navas on the 16th 
of July, 1212. The Christians had 
refused to give battle the day pre- 
vious, because it was the Lord’s 
day, but the fight began early Mon- 
day morning. The Templars and 
Knights of Calatrava had been put 
to flight and the army partly rout- 
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ed. At the last moment, when all 
hope seemed lost, the prior of Roc 
Amadour unfurled the banner of 
the Virgin. At the sight of the 
holy image of Mary with the divine 
Babe every knee bent in reverence, 
fresh courage was infused into eve- 
ry breast, the army rallied, and the 
fight was renewed to such purpose 
that they smote the infidel hip and 
thigh. Sixty thousand of the ene- 
my were slain and a greater num- 
ber taken captive. The archbish- 
ops of Toledo and Narbonne, the 
bishop of Valencia, with many other 
prelates and a great number of 
priests, sang the Ze Deum on the 
field of battle. ‘The Kihg of Cas- 
tile, Alfonso IX., had always shown a 
special devotion towards Our T.ady 
of Roc Amadour. In 1181 hecon- 
secrated to her service the lands of 
Fornellos and Orbanella, in order, 
as he says in the charter, to solace 
the souls of his parents and secure 
his own salvation. And, by way 
of intimidating the lawless free- 
booter of those rough times, he se- 
verely adds: “And should any one 
trespass in the least on this gift or 
violate my intentions, let him incur 
the full wrath of God, and, like the 
traitor Judas, be delivered over to 
the torments of hell as the slave of 
the devil. Meanwhile, let him pay 
into the royal treasury the sum of 
one thousand livres of pure gold, 
and restore twofold to the abbot 
of Roc Amadour.” 

This gift was afterwards confirm- 
ed by Ferdinand III., Ferdinand 
IV., and Alfonso XI. 

King Alfonso was not the only 
royal benefactor of the miraculous 
chapel. Sancho VII., King of Na- 
varre, for the weal of his soul and 
the souls of his parents, gave in 
1202 certain rents amounting to 
forty-eight pieces of gold, to be em- 
ployed in jlluminating the church 
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of St. Mary of Roc Amadour. A 
candle was to burn night and day 
before the blessed image on Christ 
mas, Epiphany, Candlemas, Whit- 
sunday, Trinity Sunday, the As- 
sumption, and All Saints’ day. 
And twenty-four candles, each 
weighing half a pound, were to be 
placed on the altar on those days. 
The remainder of the money -was 
to be used for the incense. 

Sancia, wife of Gaston V. of 
Réarn, and daughter of the King 
of Navarre, sent the chapel of Roc 
Amadour a rich piece of tapestry 
wrought by her own royal hands. 

Count Odo de la Marche in 1119, 
during the reign of Louis-le-Gros, 
offered the forest of Mount Salvy 
to God, the Blessed Mary of Roc 
Amadour, and St. Martin of Tulle, 
free from all tax or impost, adding: 
“And should any one presume to 
alienate this gift, let him incur the 
anger of God and the saints, and 
remain for ever accursed with Da- 
than and Abiram.” 

In 1217 Erard de Brienne, lord 
of Rameru, allied by blood to the 
royal families of Europe, and Phi- 
lippine, his wife, daughter of Hen- 
ry, Count of Troyes and King of 
Jerusalem, made an offering of two 
candles to burn night and day be- 
fore the image of Notre Dame de 
Roc Amadour for the redemption 
of their souls and the souls of their 
parents. 

Alfonso, Count of Toulouse, bro- 
ther of St. Louis, presented a silver 
lamp to burn before the statue of 
Our Lady, and another was given 
by the Countess de Montpensier, a 
French princess. 

Letters are still extant by which 
Philip III, King of France, in 
1276, ratified the foundation of his 
uncle Alfonso, Count of Toulouse, 
amounting to twenty livres of Tou- 
raine money, tu be paid, one-half 
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at the Ascension and the other at 
All Saints, to keep a candle. con- 
stantly burning before the Virgin 
of Roc Amadour. 

Pope Clement V. bequeathed a 
legacy to this church in 1314 that 
a wax candle might burn contin- 
ually in Our Lady’s chapel, in her 
honor and to ebtain the redemp- 
tion of his soul. It was to be 
honorably placed in a silver basin 
or sconce. 

Savaric, Prince de Mauléon and 
lord of Tulle, celebrated for his 
familiarity with military science 
and the elegance of his poesy, 
among other gifts in 1218 gave 
the lands of Lisleau, exempt from 
all tax, to the church of St. Mary 
of Roc Amadour. 

Louis of Anjou, afterwards King 
of Sicily, in 1365 ordered twenty 
livres to be given annually to this 
church from his domain of Rou- 
ergue, out of the’ love he bore the 
holy Virgin. 

The Vicomte de Turenne, in 
1396, assigned a silver mark an- 
nually from one of his seigneuries 
as a contribution to the support of 
the miraculous chapel. 

On the 22d of June, 1444, the 
noble and puissant lord, Pierre, 
Count of Beaufort, moved by his 
devotion towards Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer of the world, and to 
Mary, his glorious Mother, and de- 
sirous of procuring his own salva- 
tion and the solace of the suffering 
souls in purgatory, assigned to the 
monastery of Roc Amadour the 
sum of ten livres annually from the 
ferry over the Dordogne at Mount 
Valent, that a solemn Mass might 
be sung every Thursday, at least in 
plain chant, with three collects, one 
in honor of the Holy Ghost, an- 
other of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the third for the repose of the 
faithful departed. After Mass the 
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priest, laying aside his chasuble, 
was to go daily, with all the clergy 
of the chapel, to sing before the 
statue of Our Lady either the Sa/ve 
Regina or the Regina Celi, accord- 
ing to the season, with the Libera 
or the De Profundis, for the repose 
of his and his wife’s souls and the 
souls of his parents. 

We could multiply these beauti- 
ful examples of devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, but forbear, though 
it is not useless to recount the 
deeds of our forefathers in the 
faith. They have their lesson for 
those who know how to read aright. 

Among the glorious prerogatives 
with which the chapel of Notre 
Dame de Roc Amadour is favored 
is the Grand Pardon, accorded by 
several popes of the middle ages, 
on the feast of Corpus Christi when- 
ever it coincides with the nativity 
of St. John the Baptist. ‘This fre- 
quently happened before the cor- 
rection of the Calendar by Gregory 
XIIL, but it now only occurs when 
Easter falls on St. Mark’s day—that 
is, the 25th of April. The Grand 
Pardon comprises all the privileges 
of a solemn jubilee, and is gained 
by all who visit the miraculous cha- 
pel on the appointed day, receive 
the sacraments with the proper dis- 
positions, pray for concord among 
Christian princes, the extirpation 
of heresy, and the exaltation of our 
holy mother the church, So great 
was formerly the affluence of the 
pilgrims on such occasions, as in 
the jubilee of 1546, the town could 
not contain them, and tents were 
set up in the country round. Pil- 
grimages to this ancient chapel are 
still common. 

A remnant of the old palace of 
the abbot of Roc Amadour is still 
standing, but is used for the sale of 
objects of devotion. Here Ar- 
naud Amalric, the papal legate, 
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spent the whole winter of 1211, 
and many other eminent prelates 
received hospitality, as the holy 
martyr St. Englebert, Archbishop 
of Cologne. Behind this building 
a narrow, dangerous path leads 
along the side of the cliff to an an- 
cient hermitage that now bears the 
title of Maison a Marie, where peo- 
ple desirous of spending a’ few 
days in retreat can find an asylum. 
It hangs like a bird’s nest on the 
edge of a fearful precipice, and 
must be a trying residence to peo- 
ple of weak nerves, The Sisters of 
Calvary, who have charge of it, 
look like doves in the clefts of the 
rocks. Still further along the cliff 


is their convent. 

A winding stair of two hundred 
and thirty-six steps, hewn out of 
the live rock, and lighted only by 
the fissures, leads from the sacristy 
of the church up to the ancient 
castle, and a scarcely less remark- 


able ascent has been constructed 
zigzag over the cliff. This castle, 
half ruined, was bought by the 
Pére Caillau about forty years ago, 
and repaired as a residence for the 
clergy who served the sanctuaries of 
Roc Amadour under his direction. 
The old ramparts remain, affording 
a fine view of the whole country 
around. Bending over them, you 
look straight down on the group of 
churches below, and the village 
stil further down, while in the 
very depths of the horrid abyss is a 
faint line marking the course of the 
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Alzou along the bottom of the Va/- 
lée Téndbreuse. 

A few years ago the ruined cas- 
tle and crumbling churches below 
looked as if they belonged to the 
time of King Dagobert, but they 
have lost in a measure their air of 
charming antiquity in the necessa- 
ry restorations, by no means com- 
plete. Nothing, however, can de- 
stroy the singular grandeur and 
wild beauty of the site, or the thou- 
sand delightful associations—his- 
toric, religious, poetic, and legend- 
ary—connected with the place. 

We close this imperfect sketch 
by echoing the sentiments that ani- 
mated the saintly Pére Caillau 
when he entered upon his duties as 
superior of Roc Amadour: “ With 
what joy I ascended the mysterious 
stairs that lead, O Mary, to thy au- 
gust sanctuary! With what fervor 
I celebrated the holy mysteries at 
thy altar! With what love and re- 
spect I kissed the sacred feet of 
thy statue! With what impatience 
I awaited the hour for returning! 
Happy the moments passed at thy 
feet! The world seemed as: no- 
thing in my eyes. What devotion, 
what profound silence there was in 
my soul! What sweet transports 
of joy! My heart seemed consum- 
ed by a sacred fire. Why, why 
were such moments so_ short ? 
May their remembrance, at least, 
abide for ever! And may I never 
cease to chant thy praise and exalt 
thy wondrous mercy !” 
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A SILENT COURTSHIP. 


Irauian hotels of the old kind 
are a very pleasant remembrance 
to travellers from the north; they 
have the romance and the forlorn 
beauty which one expects to see, 
and few of the obtrusively modern 
arrangements called comforts. The 
new hotels that have arisen since 
theage of progress are very different, 
and not nearly so. pleasant, even 
to. the traveller with the most mod- 
erate expectations of the pictur- 
esque. ‘The less-frequented towns 
inland have kept the old style of 
hostelry, as travel does not increase 
enough in their neighborhood to 
warrant the building of new-fash- 
ioned hotels; and though the palace 
floors and walls may be cold and 
look cheerless on a damp winter 
day, there are a hundred chances 
to one that no foreigner will be 
there to note down such an expe- 
rience. 

But Macchio, in the Umbrian 
Marches, once had a hotel more sin- 
gular than almost any other. It 
had no name,, such as even the 
most unmistakable palazzo gene- 
rally puts on to show its present des- 
tination; it.was called after the 
name of the old family whose 
stronghold it had once been; and 
as of this stronghold only one part 
was whole, the hotel was called 
“Torre Carpeggio.” It consisted, 
indeed, of a tower—that is, only the 
tower was whole, furnished, and 
usable ; among some ruins of the 
rest of the building were a rude 
kitchen and stables, patched up 
with modern masonry not half so 
solid as the original, and some ser- 
vants slept in the lofts above these 
apologies for “‘ offices,” but the re- 


markable tower only was in good 
repair. The owner, a native of the 
place, and whose family had been 
for generations in the; service of the 
Carpeggios, was an unsophisticated 
countryman of the old school, not 
at all like the exasperating land- 
lord of city hotels, who has just 
begun. to wake up to the dignity of 
his position and to experiment in 
his behavior towards his foreign 
guests. He was the real owner, 
having paid good money down for 
the castle; but he still called the 
last Carpeggio his young. master, 
and loved him like his own son. 
This. youth, like, some .of his re- 
moter forefathers,. was fond of 
learning, and, seeing no other means 
of securing an education and a 
startin life that should make some- 
thing better out of him than a starve- 
ling noble of the Marches, had sold 
his. inheritance, to his old retain- 
er, keeping back only one-third of 
the vintage produce as a small year 
ly income to fall back upon, and 
had gone to a German university, 
where even the most exacting of 
the professors considered him a 
modern Pico della Mirandola. The 
selling of his ald ruined castle had 
brought down upon him the anger 
and contempt of neighbors of his 
own class, but he was indifferent to 
local opinion and despised the dis- 
guised meanness of too many of 
his neighbors. He had.in reality 
passed through a severe struggle 
with his own prejudices before 
yielding to his better sense and 
parting with the shadow to pursue 
the substance. . , 

If learning should ever bring 
him money, he meant to reclaim 
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the old place, which in the mean- 
while could not be in safer hands; 
but on this he did not reckon, and 
while he looked down on the sordid 
poverty that only prompted his 
neighbors to sell butter and milk, 
and take toll from visitors coming 
to see the faded frescos or old ar- 
mor in their ruinous dwellings, he 
saw with very different eyes the 
probable future of another kind of 
poverty before him: the pittance 
and privations of a student’s lot, 
the obscure life of a professor or 
the uncertain one of a discoverer ; 
but withal the glorious counter- 
weight of intellectual life, the wealth 
of vigor and progress, and stimu- 
lated, restless thought, doubling 


and trebling his interests, and mak-. 


ing akin to himself all the mental 
processes or achievements all over 
the world, which would come of a 
few years’ study and the sacrifice 
of his home. Far more patriotic 
and far more proud was this youth 
who sold his inheritance than the 
indignant vegetators around him, 
who all felt the honor of their order 
insulted by his unheard-of deed, 
and their country deprived of an- 
other son unworthy of her because 
he could see in Germany something 
more than a barbarous, hereditary 
tyrant and enemy! 

So it came about that the good 
Salviani kept a hotel. in Carpeggio 
tower, the walls of which had al- 
ways been kept in good repair, and 
which was easily furnished, at no 
great expense, from the contents of 
various lumber-rooms and a little 
intelligent help from the local car- 
penter, who, like most Italians, had 
an intuitive understanding of the 
artistic. Tourists who had stopped 
here for a night or two; artists who 
had established - their sketching 
headquarters here ; Italians of some 
fortune who passed here on their 
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way to their inland villeggiature ; 
anglers and peddlers, friars, and 
even commercial travellers of vari- 
ous nations who had begun to ex- 
periment on the rural population 
hereabouts; pilgrims to the two 
neighboring shrines hardly known 
beyond twenty miles around, and 
yet the boast of the neighborhood 
for nearly four hundred years ; wine 
merchants from the next cities— 
these and many more could witness 
to the satisfactory way in which 
Salviani kept theonly hotel in Mac- 
chio. And ofcourse his prices were 
moderate—indeed, to a foreigner 
they seemed absolutely ridiculous ; 
and he always made it a point to 
give an Englishman or an American 
plenty of water, having found that 
by experience a salve to the fault- 
finding spirit, and his young master 
having also accustomed his old at- 
tendant to it by requiring it him- 
self ever since his boyhood. For- 
eigners with a “turn” for antique 
furniture spent more time roaming 
the old chambers than they did 
eating at the landlord’s excellent, if- 
strictly national, table (for Salvi- 
ani, knowing that he was ignorant 
of foreign dishes, never attempted 
to drive away his guests by: bad 
imitations). The tower was very 
high and uncommonly large in pro- 
portion; in fact, it reminded you 
rather of two Cecilia Metella tombs 
raised one above the other than of 
an ordinary tower; and it was odd- 
ly distributed within. A staircase 
wound in the centre of the building, 
communicating with the rooms on 
each tier by a circular corridor on 
which the doors opened; but from 
the third floor this staircase ceased, 
and from that to the fourth there 
was no access except from a wind- 
ing stair within the thickness of the 
outer wall, The great stairs were 
of stone and uncarpeted, and in 
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the corridor on which the doors of 
the rooms opened were placed at 
intervals pieces of furniture, such 
as chairs, tables, stands, bronzes, 
vases, marble cornices, things pic- 
turesque, but not always available 
for use, and many sadly injured and 
mutilated, yet forming such a col- 
lection as sent a thrill of envy to 
the heart of a few stray connois- 
seurs who had come across it and 
never been able to bring away even 
aspecimen. Old Salviani had his 
superstitions, but, unlike his coun- 
trymen in general, he felt that these 
forbade him to sell anything be- 
longing to the old family seat, es- 
pecially to a foreigner. 

One day two travellers stopped 
at the hotel, a mother and daugh- 
ter—“ English, of course,” said the 
landlord with a smile, as he saw 
their costume and independent air. 
The daughter was, equally of course, 
in evident and irrepressible rap- 
tures about everything she saw in 
the place, from the ruinous out- 
houses to the museum-like interior. 
Their own rooms on the first floor, 
large, marble-paved, and scantily 
but artistically furnished with the 
best preserved of the antique things, 
satisfied them only for a short time ; 
they wanted to be shown over the 
whole house. The bed-rooms were 
not quite in such good taste, they 
thought; and indeed, as Salviani 
was not perfect, here the “ cloven 
foot” did appear, for a peddler had 
once beguiled him into buying 
some Nottingham lace curtains 
with which he disfigured one of the 
third-story rooms, and some cheap 
chintzes which he had made into 
curtains for some of the patched-up 
bedsteads. But as the two stran- 
gers went up through each corridor, 
looking down at the tier below and 
at the various beautiful things be- 
side them, they forgot these blem- 
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ishes in their delight at a sight so 
unusual as this large, inhabited, 
well-preserved tower. They had 
seen nothing like it and could 
never have imagined it. It had an 
air of dignity, of grandeur, of re- 
pose, and yet of connection with 
the present to which one is more 
accustomed in old English country- 
houses than in Italian palaces. 

One of the rooms on the fourth 
tier was almost unfurnished, having 
only two dilapidated bedsteads, 
one very large and promiscuously 
heaped with bed-quilts of equal 
dilapidation, while the other, in 
the form of a cot, or child’s bed, 
was also much larger than such 
beds are made now. On this was 
thrown an old-fashioned but al- 
most new black mantle trimmed 
with silk ribbon. This was the 
room afflicted with the Nottingham 
lace curtains, which were cleaner 
than seemed natural in such a 
room. The view hence was beau- 
tiful, and the young Englishwoman 
was moved to suggest that they 
should change their plans a little 
and stay here a few weeks, when she 
would endeavor to learn the lan- 
guage and would make a study of 
this tower-nest with the fine view. 
It would be so out of the way, and 
a few antique chairs and a table 
would be enough furniture to re- 
place the beds, which could be put 
into the next room. The mother 
smiled ; she was used to these sud- 
den schemes growing up full-fledg- 
ed out of any pleasant and sug- 
gestive-looking circumstances, but 
the landlord, seriously entering in- 
to the proposal, said he feared 
the other room was too small to 
hold the beds—certainly the big 
one, which could not be got through 
the door, and, in fact, did not take 
to pieces. This set the young girl 
to examining the bed, and sudden- 
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ly she called her companions to no- 
tice a panel in the tall head-board, 
which reached nearly to the ceil- 
ing: It seemed movable, she said, 
and might ‘she not try to find the 
spring? Did the signor know any- 
thing about it? Salviani turned 
rather pale and hastily crossed 
himself, muttering something in 
Italian; then, in bad French, - at- 
tempted to explain to his guest 
that there was-a story of a former 
Carpeggio who was said to have 
lived alone on this top story and 
to have been a wizard, but how 
long ago he could not tell, nor if 
the bed had been there then. The 
young girl insisted on getting to the 
bottom of the secret of the panel, 
which at last yielded, and revealed a 
space between itself. and another 
room of which only acorner was 
visible, anda very small grated win- 
dow high up in the wall. She scram- 
bled through the panel opening, 
out into a lot of rubbish which fill- 
ed the intervening space and coy- 
ered the sloping floor several inch- 
es deep. The door into the other 
room was gone, or else there had 
never been one, and there were 
large hooks on either side of the 
gap, as if curtains might once have 
hung there. The floor was sunk 
much lower: than this level— 
quite three feet—giving one the im- 
pression of a shallow well, so that 
there must ‘have once been some 
movable way of descent. An old 
press.or chest, with two drawers 
at the bottom, filled one corner, 
and on it was a faded piece of 
green silk, looking unmistakably 
part of a woman’s dress, and a 
‘beautiful, delicate ivory desk lying 
open, with many thin plates folding 
together like the leaves of a port- 
folio. The curious girl handled it 
with a sort of dread, yet eagerly 
and closely inspected it, leaving it 
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afterwards in just the position in 
which she had found it. As she 
turned from it she gave a cry of 
surprise; a chair stood in the cor- 
ner, half hidden by the press, and 
across the back of it hung a long 
lock of hair, brown and silky, now 
fluttering in the unaccustomed 
draught fromthe open panel. Sud- 
denly the intruder was aware that 
the walls were covered with books 
but they were hidden behind aclose, 
thin green wire netting, which had 
at first looked like the pattern of 
the wall. She eagerly called for a 
chair to stand on to examine them ; 
the landlord handed her one 
through the door, and then for the 
first time, fascinated yet afraid, gaz- 
ed into the room. _ Many were the 
voluble and simple exclamations 
he uttered; but he was evidently 
more concerned as to the risk of 
touching such uncanny things than 
pleased at the discovery of the en- 
ergetic stranger. Meanwhile, she 
looked at the books, which filled up 
two sides of the room from floor to 
ceiling—they were a treasure, as 
she knew: old Italian and Ger- 
man books, on- theological and 
philosophical subjects;  transla- 
tions into Italian of some Eliza- 
bethan. authors—these, perhaps, 
unique of their kind, and rarer 
than originals in either English or 
Italian; Italian’. translations of 
more modern English books; poet- 
ry, science, illuminated manuscripts, 
first editions of sixteenth-century 
printed . books—the Italian ‘ones, 
even those in black-letter, perfectly 
clear and legible to a tyro, while 
a few English books of a century 
later were not half so decipherable ; 
a good many Greek and Latin 
books, but not so many as of the 
Italian and German; and afew Ori- 
-ental manuscripts, chiefly Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac. In two places 
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on the wall, which showed traces 
of a rough kind of painting as a 
background, were hung unframed 
Chinese landscapes on wood, and 
in other parts of the room old en- 
gravings, some plainly framed, some 
not, but pasted on to boards, and 
one or two unfinished etchings. 
‘The most interesting purported to 
be a head of St. Peter—not a con- 
ventional one, but a copy from 
some old painting, itself » copied 
from a Byzantine fresco, and claim- 
ing to be—so said the quotation at 
the foot of the, etching—a portrait 
of the apostle as he really was. 
‘The pedigree of the portrait, how- 
ever, was the really interesting 
point, and this was minutely trac- 
ed in the foot-note, added by one 
signing himself Andrea C., to the 
unfinished etching.of the artist, who, 
it seems, had.died while. engaged 
on this work. 

And. here ends: the part the 
strangers took in the affair ; for they 
continued their journey to Anco- 
na, and often in after-years, in their 
quiet English home between lake and 
rocky fell, wondered what became 
of the books of Torre Carpeggio. 
But the faithful Salviani had written 
to his young master at once, and 
Carpeggio returned a joyous answer, 
full of excitement and curiosity, pro- 
mising a visit as soon as his means 
and his studies combined would al- 
low of it. It was a year before he was 
able to come—a year during which 
he had changed and ripened, but 
which had left the old tower, and, in- 
deed, the sleepy, beautiful old city, as 
unchanged as anything can be where 
human beings are being born, mar- 
ried, and buried in due season. 
Even this inevitable change, how- 
ever, was neutralized by the firmly- 
grooved life which, as each genera- 
tion grew up, it placidly inherited 
from the last and religiously carried 
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out, undreaming of any other pos- 
sibilities and ignorant even of its 
own dormant energies. This was 
before the commotions of the last 
twenty: years, and there was not 
even a political ferment, much less 
an intellectual one, to disturb the 
even flow of things. One or two 
of the cathedral clergy had the re- 
putation of being great scholars, 
and, indeed, had the right to be so 
looked. upon, if by scholarship we 
understand the. kind of knowledge 
which made the men of the Medici 
days fully the equals. of the Oxford 
dons of only one generation ago; 
but that sort of scholarship harmo- 
nized. well with the air of. serene 
drowsiness that covered the pictur- 
esque and half-deserted old city. 
The old canons kept much to them- 
selves, and studied in adainty, desul- 
tory, solitary way, not extending the 
daintiness to dress or furniture, but 
keeping up an unconscious kind of 
picturesqueness which they chiefly 
owed to such details as velvet skull- 
caps and bits of stray carving, or 
an old and precious ivory crucifix 
or Cellini relic-case—things prized 
by them for their meaning rather 
than for their art-value. 

To this quaint, quiet city Emilio 
Carpeggio came back, after a two 
years’ absence, a youth still—for he 
was only twenty—but a phenome- 
non, if any one: had known what 
was passing in his brain. He found 
the state of things more, deplorable 
than ever, now that he had had ex- 
perience of a different lot; he had 
thought it hopeless enough before. 
Practical and farseeing, he did not 
find a panacea in reckless political 
disturbances, and in impossible 
strivings. to make citizens and states- 
men out of his easy-going neigh- 
bors, so he was saved the loss of 
time that clogged the efforts of so 
many well-meaning men of his ac- 
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quaintance abroad; individual men- 
tal activity was what he looked 
forward to as the thin edge of the 
wedge that should break up this 
spell of what he could not help 
looking upon as lamentable stagna- 
tion, however beautiful the disguise 
it wore. 

His three months’ holiday came 
to an end, and he disappeared 
again, carrying off his treasures 
with him to Germany, where they 
became the wonder and envy of 
the professors. But such luck, af- 
ter all, was only due, said the kind- 
ly old men, to one who had done 
so much to win knowledge. 

There was one of these men, not 
nearly so old as the rest, the spe- 
cial teacher to whom Carpeggio 
had attached himself, who was the 
young man’s best friend. To him 
only the dreams and hopes and re- 
solves of this concentrated young 
mind were made freely known; for, 
though young as regards most of 
the professors, Schlichter was like 
a father to the Italian student. He 
was only forty-two, and already 
had a European reputation in his 
own line—mining engineering. A 
year after Carpeggio came back 
from his visit to Italy his master 
received an invitation from a sci- 
entific society in England to give 
a course of lectures in London dur- 
ing the summer. He proposed to 
the young man to accompany him, 
telling him that there was no know- 
ing what practical advantages might 
result from his visit to a country 
where you needed only energy to 
grasp success. 

“But you forget the Mammon- 
worship of the English,” said Emi- 
lio, “of which you yourself have 
so scornfully told me, and that ob- 
secure young foreigners without in- 
terest are not likely to have a 
chance of showing off their energy. 
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I think I had better stay and study 
here another year or two, instead 
of deliberately exposing myself to 
the vertigo of London.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Schlichter im- 
patiently. “Society is not likely to 
dazzle us, or, indeed, take much no- 
tice of us; they know how to keep 
the streams separate, even if the 
fine ladies do play at a little pretty 
enthusiasm for science now and 
then. A lecture nowadays is only 
another excuse for a pretty toilette, 
a change from the breakfast and 
morning concert or the afternoon 
kettle-drum; but that does not im- 
ply a real, personal notice of the 
lecturer, or, indeed, of any other 
working-bee. But, seriously, I know 
some men in London who might 
help you, if they had a mind to do 
it. You know how many surveys 
and plans there are—always some 
new expedition to far-away places— 
and young men of brains are al- 
ways useful, especially single men, 
who can leave home without re- 
gret or difficulty. You speak Eng- 
lish and other useful modern lan- 
guages, and you have every chance, 
I tell you, if you will only keep 
your eyes open. As for study, a 
man need never say he can find no 
time for it, however busy he is. 
If my evil genius had made me a 
merchant, I should have found time 
for study, and so will you, just as 
well as if you stayed at home. It 
is settled, is it not?” 

So they went, and the lectures 
were given, and the little world of 
learned men which is the leaven of 
England met the two strangers 
heartily ; but, as Schlichter had fore- 
told, nothing very remarkable or 
very dazzling occurred to them, 
though, to be sure, the elder man 
kept a jealous eye on his young 
friend, as if he had fears or expec- 
tations of something happening. 
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But Emilio calmly came and went, 
studied and saw sights, went to 
quiet family gatherings or to large 
parties which the uninitiated could 
not have distinguished from those 
of the charmed uppermost circle, 
and yet no one of the many girls 
he saw seemed to dwell in his 
thoughts more than courtesy re- 
quired while he was in their pre- 
sence. One day Schlichter told 
him that a friend of his had recom- 
mended him to a mine-owner as 
general overseer and agent of his 
underground property, and that he 
probably would have nothing to do 
but to step into the place. “ You 
would rather have been tacked on 
at the tail of some South American 
expedition or Central African sur- 
vey, I dare say,” he said ; “ but you 
had better take this and be thank- 
ful, Carpeggio. ‘The country is wild 
and picturesque, I believe—Mon- 
mouthshire, just on the Welsh bor- 
der—and you will be pretty much 
your own master. It only depends 
on you to go up higher; but still I 
would not have you forget the prac- 
tical altogether. One must live, 
even if one does not run after 
money for its own sake, which you, 
at all events, are not likely to do.” 

So Emilio was left alone in Eng- 
land, in a responsible if not very 
brilliant position, and faithfully did 
his work so-as to gain his employ- 
er’s whole confidence and respect. 
The local society decidedly flatter- 
ed the grave young overseer, whose 
title had over women the vague 
charm it always awakens in ro- 
mantic or speculating Englishwo- 
men, and was even not obnoxious 
to the men, whose practical minds 
forgave the “ foreign bosh ” for the 
sake of the man’s good English and 
modest, hard-working life. He was 
popular among the miners, and al- 
together, in his little sphere, su- 
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preme. But parties and picnics 
sadly wearied him, and he feared 
he was growing misanthropic (so 
he wrote to Schlichter), when his 
employer took a new turn and be- 
gan to court the notice of guests 
for one of his newest mines, of 
which he made a pet and a show. 
Whenever he had people to see 
him he arranged a party for going 
to see the mine and its new im- 
provements; it was to be a model, 
the machinery was carefully chosen 
on improved principles—in fact, the 
place became a local show. Stran- 
gers came, and the country people 
began to take pride in it, so that 
Carpeggio often had to escort fat 
dowagers, experienced flirts, fast 
young men, and statesmen on a 
short holiday, down the mine. The 
contrast between this and his old 
home among the vineyards of Um- 
bria often made itself felt with 
strange vividness as he sat by these 
people in the large cage or basket, 
swinging up or down between the 
dark, damp, unfragrant walls of the 
shaft, he shouting one steady word 
to the men who held the ropes, and 
then quieting the half-sham tremors 
of a young lady, or smiling at the 
equally assumed carelessness of an- 
other whose part in the play was 
the reverse of the old-fashioned 
ingénue.* 

It was the contrast between his 
old life in Germany, so true and 
still, and this English one, so full 
of froth and shifting scenes,.that 
kept him from feeling the fasci- 
nation of his new surroundings. 
Graver and graver he grew, as the 
wonder in his mind grew also, con- 
cerning the effect that all this 
whirl of unreality must have, in its 
different degrees, upon its victims. 
Were they all willing or passive 


* Childlike simplicity. 
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ones ? Did noone ever rebel against 
the mould ? Did no woman’s heart 
and woman’s hopes strive against 
those worldly calculations which 
seemed to hedge in every family, 
from that of the half-starving village 
solicitor, and even that of the hard- 
working vicar, to that of his em- 
ployer, and no doubt also of the 
squires and the marquis, whose two 
daughters had just been presented 
at court? Report said that one 
of these was very beautiful ; it also 
added, wilful. But that probably 
meant only a spoilt child, not a 
woman with an individuality of her 
own. 

One day Emilio was in the mine, 
making a sketch by the light of a 
lantern for an improvement that 
had just occurred to him, when he 
heard a noise not far off, and knew 
it to be the basket coming down 
the shaft. He was putting his 
papers together ‘to go and see who 
had come, when he was met by one 
of the men smiling covertly, who 
told him that two young ladies had 
insisted on coming down with him 
as he returned from an ascent with 
a load of ore. They were alone, 
he said, and wore gray waterproof 
cloaks and rubber boots, which they 
said they had put on on purpose, 
meaning to go down themine. He 
had begged them to wait till he 
brought the overseer to do them 
the honors. “As ‘pretty as pic- 
tures,” said the man as Carpeggio 
moved off, “ but evidently strangers 
to the place.” A solution at once 
darted to the young man’s mind, 
but he said nothing, and, when he 
got to the opening, he saw before 
him the great, dirty basket, and 
two laughing, fresh faces still in- 
side, as the girls clung with un- 
gloved hands to the ropes and 
peered out into the darkness be- 
yond them. 
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“Allow me,” he said, as he of- 
fered one of them his hand. “I am 
afraid you will be disappointed in 
the very little there is to see, but | 
shall be happy to show you over 
the place.” The two girls seemed 
suddenly confused and answered 
only by letting him help them 
down. He led them on, and here 
and ‘there explained something 
which was Greek to them. Pre- 
sently one whispered to the other : 
“Why, Kate! he is a gentleman.”’ 
“ Hush,” said the other in sudden 
alarm: “he -will hear you.” And 
she immediately asked a question 
of their guide. When she found 
out that there was a lower level 
than the one they were on, she 
asked to go down at once, but 
Carpeggio gravely declined, on the 
plea of their being alone and his 
not wishing to take the responsi- 
bility if they should get wet through. 

“No one need know,” said one 
of them. “We ran away on pur- 
pose, and there is just time to go 
down and get home for tea. Lun- 
cheon does not matter.” 

“Forgive me, madam,” said the 
young man with a smile, “ but I 
would rather not, and you can 
easily come again, with any one 
authorized to let you have your 
own way. I cannot in conscience 
allow it while you are alone.” 

“Ttis no fun coming with a lot of 
old fogies, and in a carriage, and 
one’s best behavior, and so on,” said 
the spokeswoman; “is it, Kate?” 
The other blushed and hesitated, 
and at last said she thought it was 
best to give up the lower level and 
go home; yet she seemed just as full 
of life and fun as her companion, 
and had evidently enjoyed the es- 
capade just as much. Carpeggio 
looked at her for a moment and led 
the way towards the basket. He 
went up with them and courteously 
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bade them good-by at the mouth 
of the shaft. The younger one 
held out her hand and said: “ You 
will tell us whom we:have to thank, 
I hope ?” 

“Oh!” he said confusedly, glanc- 

ing at the other and only seeing the 
outstretched hand just in time not 
to seem rude, “ I am only the over- 
seer.” 
. The other girl suddenly looked 
up and held out her hand to him, 
saying: “Thank you; I am sure 
you were right about going further 
down. And now we must say good- 
by.” 

Carpeggio went down again to 
his interrupted drawing, but the 
face and name of “ Kate” came 
between him and. his work. He 
saw neither of the girls again for 
weeks, and carefully forbore to 
make any inquiries; the gossip of 
the men did no@reach the society 
which might have twitted him with 
the visit of those unexpected ex- 
plorers, and he kept his surmises 
to himself. 

Yet the door had been opened, 
and he was, no longer the same, 
though to outsiders no change was 
visible. Two months later there 
was a public ball in the county 
town—an occasion on which many 
persons meet officially on terms 
that are hardly kept up all the 
year round, but which yet offer op- 
portunities of social glorification 
“warranted to keep” till the same 
time next year. This ball was to 
be followed the next night by an- 
other, given by the regiment; and 
though this was “by invitation,” it 
was practically nearly as public as 
the other. These gayeties greatly 
excited the small world of the 
mining district, and for the first 
time became of interest to Emilio, 
though he was angry and ashamed 
to acknowledge it to himself. His 


work was the only thing that did 
not suffer; as to his studies, they 
were interrupted, and even his 
calm gravity became absent-mind- 
edness. He was one of the earli- 
est guests present at the county 
ball; and watched the door eagerly 
for an hour at least before he was 
rewarded. Then came a large 
party, to whom the appointed ushers 
paid unusual attention, though the 
head of it seemed but a kindly 
middle-aged man, remarkable only 
for his geniality. Every one, how- 
ever, knew the marquis by sight; 
Carpeggio, who did not, felt it was 
he before even the deference paid 
to him told him so. By his side 
were the two girls he had first seen 
in the mine-basket, now dressed in 
white ball-dresses, airy and com- 
monplace, just the same society 
uniform as the three co-heiresses, 
the daughters of his own employer, 
but to him how different, how 
tender, how sacred! That is to 
say, Lady Katharine’s; for her 
pretty sister seemed an ordinary 
woman beside her. 

And now began all the sweet, 
old-fashioned, foolish tumult of 
which bards and romancers weave 
their webs; the trembling and fear 
and joy and jealousy which Car- 
peggio had read of, but thought 
impossible in this century of sham 
excitements and masqueraded lives. 
He thought that she looked much 
more beautiful in her ‘gray cloak 
and drooping black hat; but still 
“Kate” in any dress was a vision 
of heaven rather than a common 
mortal. As she came into the 
room, she looked anxiously around 
and saw him at once. She had ex- 
pected to meet him here, then— 
both were conscious of it in that 
one look, and it seemed as if this 
blissful understanding between 
them were enough. The youth 
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turned to do his duty by his em- 
ployer’s three daughters and all the 
rest of his acquaintances, to whom, 
in the character of a “ dancing 
man” as well as a good match, he 
was interesting; he spun off little 
courteous speeches, not untrue but 
commonplace, until he felt that he 
had satisfied natural expectations, 
and then he allowed himself a re- 
spite and gazed at the marquis’ 
youngest daughter. Towards sup- 
per time Carpeggio’s employer, 
proud of the great man’s courteous 
notice of him, suddenly bethought 
himself that an “ Italian nobleman ” 
in his wake might make the mar- 
quis respect his all-powerful purse 
the more, so he introduced his 
young overseer to the marquis 
with a flourish very unpleasant to 
the former and rather amusing to 
the latter. Emilio was struck with 
dumbness or confusion; his new ac- 
quaintance took compassion on him 
and led him up to his daughters, 
whose eyes had been for some time 
fixed upon him with breathless in- 
terest. As he shook hands with 
them the second time he was in an 
awkward bewilderment whether or 
no to allude to their former meet- 
ing; in fact, his usual indifference 
was wholly upset. Lady Katha- 
rine was equally silent; whether she 
shared his embarrassment he could 
not tell; but the other, Lady Anne, 
skilfully and with a latent, suppress- 
ed gleam of mischief in her eye, 
talked so as to cover his confusion 
and clear away the thorns. that 
seemed to grow up between him and 
her sister. At last he had the 
courage to ask each of the girls for 
a dance, and this, together with a 
word in the cloak-room as he es- 
corted them to their carriage, and 
the certainty -of meeting them 
again at the military ball next 
night, was all that happened to 
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feed the flame of a feeling he knew 
to be already beyond the bounds 
of reason. 

Yet he did nothing to check this 
feeling ; are not all lovers fatalists 
for the time being? Of course it 
was hopeless, insane, impossible— 
he could see it with the eyes of the 
world; but he also knew that it was 
true love, the ideal and pure love 
of Arcadia, the one thing which, 
whether realized or not, lifts men 
above conventional life and turns 
gold to dross. He also fancied 
that this love might be returned, 
and did not care to inquire further 
just now, when to be blind to de- 
tails was to be happy. Besides, 
these were the first girls he had 
seen that had not lost their natu- 
ralness, and he wanted to watch 
and see if they could keep it in the 
atmosphere in which they lived. 
This was not quitg an excuse; for 
the young cynic had really got to 
be a sharp observer of human na- 
ture, and had, like most such ob- 
servers when young, hastily con- 
cocted one or two theories which 
he was now becoming anxious to 
test. 

Nothing happened at the mili- 
tary ball more than the most unin- 
terested spectator might see at any 
ball; and yet much happened, for 
Carpeggio met Kate and danced 
with her, and both, as if by mu- 
tual understanding, were very si- 
lent. Her sister, however, made 
up for this by chattering in the 
most meaningly meaningless way, 
and delighting the lovers by her 
tacit abetment of anything they 
might choose to think, say, or do. 
After these balls there was for .a 
long time no more opportunity 
for meetings, and Emilio chafed 
against his fate, using the leisure 
time he had before spent in study 
for long walks to the marquis’ 
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house—that is, as near as he dared 
go without danger of trespassing. 
Once or twice he was lucky enough 
to meet the girls on the highroad 
outside the park, and this he enjoy- 
ed indeed ;. the progress was quick- 
er, though as silent as in the ball- 
room. Then once he met them 
out driving with their father, and 
on another occasion came upon 
them at a neighboring squire’s, 
where they were on a state visit. 
But all this made little outward 
difference, though he felt as if he 
no longer needed anything but a 
solemn pledge to change the inner 
certainty into an acknowledged 
fact. Lady Anne was evidently a 
thorough partisan, and her sister's 
silence and looks told him all he 
wanted to know; yet he refrained 
from saying the word, and knew 
that she understood why he did so. 
The fact was, he trusted to Provi- 
dence and his own power of shap- 
ing any opportunity sent him. 
The whole thing seemed to him 
wonderful and mysterious; and as 
it had begun, so doubtless would it 
be guided to a happy end. 

One day his employer told him 
with much importance that he was 
going to bring a “ very distinguish- 
ed” party to see the mine, and af- 
terwards to go through the works 
and see the melted ore pouring out 
from the furnaces, “as that always 
amused young people so.” The 
marquis was coming with his 
daughters and his only son from 
Eton, and a young friend, a cousin 
of his, Lord Ashley; then he would 
have one or two of the “ best peo- 
ple” from the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and his own daughters, be- 
sides the son of a friend out in 
Australia, a Mr. Lawrence, whom 
Carpeggio had heard rumor speak 
of as a not unwelcome son-in-law 
in the eyes of the rich mine-owner. 
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He wondered whether Lord Ashley 
might be destined by her father as 
a suitor for Kate; but the elder 
daughter would be more likely to 
be thought of first, besides being 
the prettier, 

The day came, and with it the 
party, who arrived in the after- 
noon, picnicked in the adjoining 
woods, and then sauntered over to 
the shaft, where Emilio met them. 
Kate wore the same gray water 
proof, and, as he took her hand to 
help her into the basket, he gave it 
the slightest pressure, with a look 
that spoke volumes. She was al- 
most as grave as himself. I can- 
not describe all that went on dur- 
ing the inspection, which to all, save 
Mr. Lawrence and the marquis, was 
a pleasure party in disguise; for the 
former knew something of the sub- 
ject from Australian experiences, 
and the latter was considering the 
question of renting, or himself work- 
ing, a mine lately found on his own 
property. Technical questions, ex- 
planations, and discussions, between 
these two visitors and the owner 
and overseer took up the time, 
while the young ladies, Lord Ashley, 
and the jolly Eton boy, who was a 
counterpart of his livelier sister, 
laughed and joked like a mixed 
school in play-time. Carpeggio, 
however, kept his eye on Kate the 
whole time, and was comforted; for 
there was no fear of that nature be- 
ing spoiled, though he thought with 
sorrow that it might be bruised and 
crushed. Suddenly, in the midst 
of a discussion, his ear caught an 
unaccustomed sound, and he turn- 
ed pale for a moment, then bent 
forward composedly and whispered 
in his employer’s ear. The latter, 
after an almost imperceptible start, 
said briskly to his guests: “ As 
it is near the hour for the fur- 
naces to show off at their best, I 
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think we had better be moving,” 
and led the way rather quickly to 
the shaft. Carpeggio contrived to 
get near Kate, whose silence show- 
ed how glad she was of the com- 
panionship, but he was preoccupied 
and anxious and spoke a few words 
absently. A loud noise was heard, 
seemingly not far away, and the 
visitors asked, “What is that ?” 
while the master hurriedly said, 
“Oh! it is only a blast, but we must 
not be late for the furnaces ; come,” 
and tried‘ to marshal his guests 
closely together. Instinctively they 
obeyed and hurried forward; the 
marquis looked round for his 
children. Anne and the boy were 
near him, but Kate not to be seen. 
‘There was a corner to be turned, 
and she was just behind it, when 
another noise overhead was heard 
and Carpeggio rushed like the wind 
from behind the angle, carrying the 
girl in his arms. It was the work 
of a’second; for as he set her on 
her feet by her father’s side, and al- 
most against the basket, down came 
a huge fragment and all but block- 
ed up the gallery behind them, fall- 
ing on the spot where she might 
lrave been had she lingered another 
moment. Whether or not she had 
heard his passionate whisper, “ My 
own,” as he gathered her suddenly 
in his arms and took that breath- 
less rush, he could hardly tell, for 
she was dazed and half-unconscious 
when he set her down again. Her 
father thanked him by an emphatic 
shake of the hand and a look he 
treasured up in his soul; but there 
was no time for more, as the bas- 
ket was hastily loaded with the 
girls and drawn up. As the signal 
came down that they were safe, the 
owner's tongue was loosed, and he 
explained rapidly that something 
had happened on the second level 
(they were on the third) and shaken 
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the rock below; he trusted noth- 
ing more would happen, but he 
must beg his guests to visit. the 
works alone, as he must stop to see 
to the damage. 

“No,” said the overseer, “ think 
of your daughters’ anxiety, my dear 
sir; there is probably nothing very 
serious, and it is nearly time for 
the men to come up. I shall do 
very well alone.” 

The marquis looked at him ad- 
miringly ; he could not advise him 
to leave without doing his duty, yet 
he felt suddenly loath to have any- 
thing happen to the preserver of 
his daughter. After a short alter- 
cation the master consented to go 
up, provided Carpeggio would send 
for him, if necessary; and the basket 
came down again. As they reach- 
ed the next level, where the overseer 
got out, they heard uncomfortable 
rumblings at intervals; and when 
they got out at the mouth of the 
shaft, where they met a good many 
of the men who had come up by 
another opening, they were very un- 
like a gala party. Kate was still 
there; they had wanted her, said 
the girls, to go in and rest in a cot- 
tage near by, but she insisted on 
waiting; and when she saw all but 
Carpeggio she only turned away in 
a hopeless, silent way that concern- 
ed her sister, who alone knew the 
cause. Anne immediately put 
questions that brought out the 
facts of the case; and as their host 
tried hard to put the party at their 
ease again by hastening to the fur- 
naces under the sheds, she whisper- 
ed: “Kate, do keep up, or there 
will be such a fuss.” 

“ Never fear,” said the girl; “ and 
try and make them stay till we hear 
what has happened, Anne; I do 
not want to go home without know- 
ing.” 

It was nervous work for the mas- 
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ter and the men who were tending 
the molten ore to conceal their anx- 
iety. The beautiful white iron, 
flowing like etherealized lava, 
rushing out from the dark, oven- 
like furnaces and spreading into 
the little canals made ready for it, 
gave one a better idea of pure light 
than anything could do. The heat 
was intense, and the men opened 
the doors with immense long poles 
tipped with iron; the gradual dark- 
ening of the evening threw shadows 
about the place, and the streams of 
living light, that looked as the at- 
mosphere of God’s throne might 
look, settled into their moulds, hard- 
ening and darkening into long, 
heavy, unlovely bars. A suppress- 
ed excitement was at work ; groups 
of men came up every minute with 
contradictory reports as to the ac- 
cident; women and children met 
them with wild questions or equally 
wild recognition; and the master 
repeatedly sent messages to the 
mouth of the shaft. At last, throw- 
ing by all pretence, he begged his 
guests to wait for news, and with 
Lawrence went back to the mine. 
More men werecoming up—the last 
but five, he was told—and Mr. Car- 
peggio had said he thought he and 
his four mates could do all that 
was needed and come up before 
any mischief happened to them. 
The soil was loosening under the 
action of water, and to save the 
ore accumulated below, and which 
could not be hauled up in time, 
they had built a_ sort of wall 
across the gallery as well as 
the circumstances and the time 
would allow; Mr. Carpeggio had 
sent the men away as fast as he 
could spare them, and kept only 
four with him to finish, which was 
the most dangerous part of the 
business, as the water threatened 
them more and more. 


“ He sent allthe married men up 
first, and asked the rest to volun- 
teer as to who among them should 
stay, as he only wanted four,” said 
one of the men; “and I thought 
they would all have insisted upon 
staying, but he grew angry and said 
there was no time; so they agreed 
to draw lots.” 

Another quarter of an hour’s sus- 
pense, and then a low, muttering 
sound that spread horror among 
the whispering multitude gathered 
at the mouth of the shaft. Some 
men went down to the first level, 
and soon came up with blank 
faces and whispered to the master : 
no sound but that of water was to 
be heard below, and fears for the 
safety of the workers were too con- 
fidently expressed. Nothing re- 
mained but to give orders for af- 
fording relief; the only comfort was 
that there had been no sign of the 
air becoming vitiated. Here the 
master’s experience was at fault, 
and he had to rely on that of some 
of the older men. “ If Carpeggiohad 
been here, he would have got the 
men out in two hours,” he asserted 
confidently ; “but he must go and 
get himself mewed up there, and 
leave me no one to direct things— 
though I believe he can get him- 
self out as quick as any of us can 
dig him out,” he said, with a half- 
laugh ; and one of the men whisper- 
ed to his neighbor: 

“TI do not wonder he sets such 
store by him; I had rather be down 
there myself than have him killed.’” 

At last it became certain, by 
signs which this faithful chronicler 
is not competent to explain techni- 
cally, that the five men had been 
cut off behind a mass of rock and 
ore, and that it would take two 
days or more to get them out. 
Work was vigorously begun at once; 
relays of men went down to search, 
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by making calls and rapping on the 
echoing walls, in which direction 
lay the least impenetrable of the 
obstacles between them and the 
sufferers; the pumps were set go- 
ing and every one worked with a 
will, The news was received by 
the party at the works in a silence 
that marked their interest well, and 
the young men eagerly asked their 
host if they could be made of any 
service personally, while the mar- 
quis offered to send down some of 
his men to help, if more were want- 
ed, and promised to send all he and 
his daughters could. think of as 
useful to the imprisoned men when 
they should be brought out of their 
dangerous predicament. But as 
this accident refers only, so far as 
our tale is concerned, to the links 
between Emilio and Kate, we must 
pass over the hourly exciting work, 
the reports, the surmises, the visits 
and inspections of newspaper men 
and others, the telegrams and sym- 
pathy of people in high places, the 
details which accompany all such 
accidents, and which it takes a skill- 
ed hand to describe in words that 
would only make the expert laugh 
at the ambitious story-teller. Space 
also, and mercy on the feelings of 
practised novel-readers, make us 
hesitate to do more than hint at the 
state of mind of the girl whose 
dream of love and happiness hung 
in the balance for nearly five days. 
Only her sister guessed the whole, 
and skilfully managed to shield 
her from inconvenient notice and 
inquiry; and, indeed, the excitement 
of the time helped her in her work. 
The fifth day, towards evening, a 
messenger on horseback brought 
word of the safety of the men—all 
but one, who had died of exhaustion 
and hunger. Carpeggio and the 
rest had narrowly escaped drown- 
ing as well as starvation, but had 
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nevertheless managed to help on 
his deliverers by working on his 
own side of the bed of earth and 
clearing away no small part (con- 
sidering his disadvantages) of the 
embankment. The men had de- 
clared that but for him and his 
indomitable spirit, their suspense, 
and even their danger, would have 
increased tenfold; and, besides, he 
had contrived, by his efforts previ- 
ous to the final falling in of earth and 
rushing in of water, to save a large 
portion of valuable ore which must 
otherwise have been either lost or 
much spoilt. He had been taken 
to his employer's house, where the 
greatest care was bestowed on him, 
and the other men to their respec- 
tive homes. The marquis resolved 
to go over the next day and inquire 
after him, and showed the greatest 
interest and anxiety about him ; but 
Lady Anne shook her head as she 
said to her sister : 

“He will do anything, Kate, for 
Mr. Carpeggio” (the young man 
had tacitly dropped his proper ti- 
tle for the time being), “ except the 
one thing you want ; and you know 
that, with me, the wish is far from 
being father to the thought in this 
matter.” 

There was nothing to do but to 
wait, and then came the overseer’s 
recovery and first visit to the house 
of his love as a cherished guest, 
his silent look of longing and un- 
certainty, the gradual and still si- 
lent knitting together of a new and 
happier understanding than before, 
and finally the offer of the father to 
make him manager and part owner 
of the new mine on his own estate. 
The ownership he at once refused ; 
but, as he could well manage the 
overseeing of the marquis’ colliery 
without prejudice to his first em- 
ployer’s interests, he joyfully accept- 
ed the first part_of the proposal. 
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Then a cottage was pressed upon 
him, and this also he accepted, pro- 
vided it was understood to form 
part of his salary. The old man 
was both pleased and nettled at 
his stiff independence; but when 
Anne reminded him that the circum- 
stances of the case made this the 
only proper course, he forgot his 
vexation and heartily praised the 
manliness of his new employe. 
Carpeggio was often at the house, 
and in fact grew to be as familiar 
a presence there as that of the in- 
mates themselves, and still the si- 
lent bond went on, seemingly no 
nearer an outward solution, though 
the marquis’ favor visibly increas- 
ed. The colliery prospered and 
brought in money, and the over- 
seer carefully put by his salary and 
studied hard at night, till his name 
got to be first known, then respect- 
ed, in the scientific world ; and one 
day an official intimation was made 
to him that the third place on a 
mining survey expedition to South 
America was at his disposal. He 
had written to Schlichter constant- 
ly, and at last had made a clean 
breast of what he called his un- 
spoken but not the less sealed en- 
gagement. Thetwo girls had gone 
through two London seasons; Lord 
Ashley and Mr. Lawrence had be- 
come brothers-in-law by each mar- 
rying one of the trio who had so 
long expected to make a conquest 
of the overseer himself; and Car- 
peggio had enough to buy a large 
share in the concern of either of his 
twoemployers. Such was the state 
of affairs when the proposal of an 
American trip was made to him; 
if the survey was satisfactory, and 
a company formed in consequence, 
he would be. out at least three 
years, with the chance of a perma- 
nent settlement as director of the 
works and sharer in the company. 
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Both pecuniarily and scientifically 
a career was open to him, while at 
home there was success in all but 
love—nearly'as certain. Schlichter 
strongly advised him to go; the 
marquis himself saw the thing as a 
thorough Englishman, and was will- 
ing to lose his right-hand man, as 
he called him, for the sake of this 
opening; Carpeggio saw the allur- 
ing chance of travel, adventure, the 
prestige of his possible return ina 
different character, the enlarged 
field which he could not: help look- 
ing on as more tempting than suc- 
cess—equally solid, perhaps, but 
more humdrum—at his very elbow, 
and the glorious southern climate, 
like to,and yet more radiant than, the 
old home one to which he had been 
used as a boy among the vineyards 
of Umbria. He knew that Kate 
would follow him there gladly, as 
she would had he gone to the 
North Pole; but there was “Ke in- 
tangible yet terribly real barrier. 
In everything but the weighty af- 
fair of mating he was held as 
Kate’s equal, and the equal of all 
whom he met at the marquis’ house ; 
even in London, where he had 
once stayed with them a week, and 
gone into that society which was 
“ their world,” he had been receiv- 
ed in a way unexceptionally satis- 
factory; he was put on more than 
an equal footing with young Eng- 
lishmen of good standing, but he 
knew that he shared with them 
the cruel, tacit exclusion from com- 
petition for first-class prizes. He 
was good enough to dance with, 
ride with, flirt with, and escort to 
her carriage the daughter of a 
duke; so were the many young 
fellows who. made the bulk of the 
young society of the day; but 
there were preserves within pre- 
serves. The second sons, the 
young lawyers, the men in “ march- 
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ing” regiments, tine naval cadets, the 
governmentclerks, and even thesons 
of admirals, clergymen, and men who 
had made their mark in the literary 
and scientific as well as the social 
world—all these were tacitly, courte- 
ously, but inexorably tabooed as re- 
gards marriage with their partners, 
friends, and entertainers. In fact, 
society had bound these youths over 
to “ keep the peace,” while it encour- 
aged every intimacy that was likely 
to lead to a breach of it. Carpeg- 
gio had lived long enough in Eng- 
land to be quite aware of this and 
to “know his own place” in the 
world ; but he trusted to time and 
Kate’s faithfulness. He at last 


made up his mind to go to South 
America, and that without saying 
anything that would weigh Kate 
down with the knowledge of a se- 
cret to be withheld from her fa- 
ther; but he had likewise made up 
his mind to speak to the marquis on 


his return. He would be true to 
his employer, but could not afford 
to be false to himself; his own 
rights as a man were as present to 
his mind as the position and preju- 
dices which he appreciated and tol- 
erated in the person of a man so 
thoroughly gentlemanlike as his pa- 
tron; and this compromise of a 
three years’ absence and silence 
seemed to him to honorably fulfil 
all the expectations that could be 
formed of him. He said good-by 
to the girls together in their fa- 
ther’s library, and the old man 
blessed him and bade him God- 
speed in the heartiest fashion, al- 
most with tears in his eyes; but of 
more tender and definite speech 
there was none. Who is there, 
however, but knows the delicate, 
intangible farewell, the firm pro- 
mise conveyed by a pressure of the 
hand, and one long, frank, brave 
look, and all that true love knows 
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how to say without breaking any 
other allegiance and without in- 
curring the blame of secrecy ? 

So Emilio Carpeggio went and 
prospered, while Kate remained a 
beauty and a moderate heiress (she 
had half of her mother’s small for- 
tune), courted and loved, and go- 
ing through the weary old treadmill 
of London seasons and country 
“ parties.” People wondered why 
she did not marry. Her sister did, 
and madea love-match, though there 
was no violent obstacle in the way, 
and the lover was perfectly accept- 
able as to station and fortune. 
She was lucky, also, in loving a 
man who had some brains to boast 
of. This unknown brother-in-law in 
after-times became a powerful lever 
in favor of Carpeggio’s suit; but 
long before the young engineer came 
back the kind, tender-hearted old 
marquis had found out his daughter’s 
secret, and aftersome time overcame 
his natural prejudices, and as gener- 
ously agreed to Kate’shopes ashehad 
before vigorously opposed them. 
And yet all this was done while hard- 
ly a word was spoken; for if any 
courtship was emphatically a silent 
one, it was this. Everything came 
to be tacitly understood, and a few 
hand-pressures, a kiss, a smile, or a 
long look expressed the changes and 
chances of this simple love-story. 
At the end of three years the 
young man came home on a holi- 
day, which he meant to employ in 
determining his fate. He had pro- 
mised the new company to go back 
permanently and take charge of 
their interests as a resident, and 
many of the native members had 
shown themselves willing and ea- 
ger to make him a countryman and 
a son-in-law. He went home, and 
saw the marquis the first evening 
of his stay, two hours after he got 
off the train. To his surprise, he 
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found his request granted before 
he made it and his road made 
plain before him. The old man 
did not even ask him not to return 
to America. It is of little use to 
descant on his meeting with Kate 
and on his (literally) first spoken 
words of love. They told each 
other the truth—that is, that the 
moment they met in the mine, five 
years before, was the beginning of 
their love. They were married 
with all the pretty pastoral-feudal 
accessories of a country wedding in 
England, and spent their honey- 
moon in the old tower of Carpeg- 
gio, where the bride explored the 
library-room with great curiosity, 
and was charmed with the old-fash- 
ioned figures of the principal peo- 
ple of the town, whom she enter- 
tained in what was now again her 
husband’s own house. 

Signor Salviani had built a pret- 
ty, villa-like hotel half a mile fur- 
ther, and was as proud on the day 
when his young master again took 
possession of the old tower as the 
bridegroom himself. From there 
Carpeggio went to his German 
friends, presented the famous 
Schlichter to his wife, and got his 
rough and fatherly congratulations 
on his choice, his perseverance, and 
his success. In three months the 
young couple set sail for their new 
home, where Carpeggio had sent 
the last orders needed to set up 
quickly the nest he had half-pre- 
pared already in anticipation of his 
visit to England. When they arriv- 
ed, Kate found a lovely, fragile- 
looking, cool house, half-southern, 
half-northern, covered with vines 
which the natives still looked upon 
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with distrust, but beautiful and lux- 
uriant beyond measure (this was 
the oldest part of the house, the 
original lodge which the overseer 
had lived in when he first came), 
some rooms with white tile floors, 
and some partially covered with 
fancy mats of grass, while one or 
two rejoiced in small Turkey rugs, 
suggestive of home, yet not oppres- 
sively hot to look at. All his 
wife’s tastes had been remembered 
and gratified, and Carpeggio was 
rewarded by her telling him that if 
she had built and furnished the 
house herself, she could not have 
satisfied her own liking so thor- 
oughly as he had done. One room 
was fitted up as their den (or, as the 
world called it, the library), and 
was as much as possible the exact 
counterpart of the room in Torre 
Carpeggio where the books and cu- 
riosities had been found. Of course 
the collection had been carefully 
transferred here. Years afterwards 
this place was the raHying-point of 
English and American society; 
travellers came to see it and its 
owners; its hospitality was the 
most perfect, generous, and deli- 
cate for a hundred miles around ; 
no jealousies arose between its 
household and those of the natives ; 
the mining company prospered, 
Carpeggio grew to be an authority 
even in German scientific circles, 
and a sort of paradise was once 
more realized. True, this kind of 
thing only happens once or twice 
in a century; but then it really 
does, so it is pardonable for a sto- 
ry-teller to choose the thousand- 
and-first couple for the hero and 
heroine of his tale. 





THE judicious management of 
the criminal classes is a question 
which has long occupied the seri- 
ous consideration of legislators and 
social reformers throughout the civ- 
ilized world; and though much of 
what has been said and written on 
the matter is visionary and based 
on imperfect: data, the agitation of 
the question cannot but be produc- 
tive of advantageous results. In 
pagan times penal laws were enact- 
ed chiefly with a view to the pun- 
ishment of crime, and but little ac- 
count was taken of the criminal. 
The Julian law and the Justinian 
Code and Pandects inherited this 
cruel and unchristian character, 
which attached itself to them for 
centuries even after the birth of 
our Saviour. The influence of 
Christianity was long powerless to 
mitigate the horrors of barbarous 
legislation. In vain did the bish- 
ops of the church protest against 
the atrocities which were every- 
where practised on prisoners. So 
far from listening to these humane 
appeals, hard-hearted rulers ex- 
hausted their ingenuity in devising 
new modes of penal torture, while 
for the wretched culprit not a piti- 
ful word went forth from royal or 
baronial legislative halls, Among 
the Romans treason was punished 
by crucifixion, the most cruel of 
deaths. The parricide was cast 
into the sea enclosed in a sack, 
with a cock, a viper, a dog, and a 
monkey as companions. The in- 
cendiary, by a sort of poetic retri- 
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bution, was cast into the flames, 

while the perjurer was flung from 
the heights of Tarpeia’s rock. But 
the treatment of prisoners for debt 
was still more barbarous and quite 
out of proportion to the magnitude 
of the offence. The unfortunate 
being who could not meet the de- 
mands of his creditors was compel- 
led to languish in a filthy dungeon 
for sixty days, during which time 
he was fed upon twelve ounces of 
rice daily and had to drag a fifteen- 
pound chain at every step. If, at 
the expiration of that time, the 
claim against him was still unsatis- 
fied, he was delivered over to his ob- 
stinate and unrelenting creditors to 
be torn limb from limb as a symbol 
of the partition of his goods. 

The severity of these provisions 
was somewhat softened in later 
times, but throughout the middle 
ages, and, indeed, down to the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, the 
same fierce and Draconian spirit 
pervaded all laws having reference 
to the punishment of crime. Vast 
numbers of prisoners, without dis- 
tinction of age, sex, rank, or charac- 
ter of crime, used to be huddled to- 
gether in wretched pens, where they 
rotted to death amid blasphemous 
and despairing shrieks. Spiritual 
comfort and advice were withheld 
from them; for it was a feature of 
these miserable laws to pursue their 
victims beyond the grave by a 
clause which stipulated that they 
should die “ without benefit of 
clergy.” 

Individual efforts here and there 
were not wanting to alleviate the 
sufferings of prisoners, and many a 
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bright page of the martyrology 
grows brighter still with a recital 
of the noble sacrifices made by the 
saints of the church to ameliorate 
the condition of captives. St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, a voluntary inmate of 
the dagnes of Paris, teaching and 
encouraging his fellow-prisoners, 
was the prototype of Goldsmith’s 
kind-hearted Dr. Primrose, with the 
exception that the saint outdid in 
reality what the poet’s fancy merely 
pictured. Other saints, when pre- 
vented from offering relief at home, 
sold themselves into foreign servi- 
tude; and we read of their noble 
efforts to render at least endurable 
the acute sufferings of captives in 
Barbary, Tripoli, and Tunis. 

But these spasmodic and unsys- 
tematic endeavors to better the 
condition of criminals were attend- 
ed with no lasting good, and nct 
till the serious labors of the noble 
Howard invited attention to the 
importance of the matter was pub- 
lic attention fully awakened. His 
visits to the prisons of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and his frequent 
appeals to the governments to in- 
troduce much-needed reforms and 
to redress palpable wrongs, enlisted 
the active sympathies of the wise 
and good. Then for the first time 
the doctrine which Montesquieu 
and Beccaria had so often admira- 
bly set forth in their writings was 
adopted in practice, and legislators 
and governments assumed as the 
basis of prison reform the principle 
that all punishment out of propor- 
tion to the crime is a wrong inflicted 
on the criminal, Advances at first 
were exceedingly slow, but the true 
impetus to prison reform was given 
and a new and higher social lode 
was struck, 

While John Howard was yet en- 
gaged in the effort to solve the 
problem he had set before him- 
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self, a new science was springing 
into existence which was to lend to 
his labors the full promise of suc- 
cess. The value of statistics was 
but little understood and appre- 
ciated till the latter portion of the 
last century, and. so imperfect in 
this respect had been the records 
of town, provincial, and national 
communities that history has keen- 
ly felt the loss of this important ad- 
junct to her labors, and has been 
compelled to grope in darkness 
because the light of statistical in- 
formation could not be had. Since 
this century set in, however, statis- 
tics have risen to the dignity of a 
science, and the truly valuable in- 
formation they afford, the floods of 
light they have shed on all social 
matters, the service they have lent 
to medical science, to hygiene, to 
sanitary reforms, and above all to- 
the prevalence of crime with its 
grades and surroundings, fully at- 
test the sufficiency of its title. 

Through statistics, then, we are 
placed in possession of the facts re- 
lating to crime and criminals, and 
facts alone can give the color of 
reason and good sense to all mea- 
sures of reform, to all projects 
looking to the suppression of crime 
and the elevation of the criminal 
classes. Statisticians, therefore, 
whatever may be their theories, 
whatever their pet views about 
crime and criminals, deserve well 
of the community;, for without 
their close and painstaking work 
the most ingenious theorist and the 
best-inclined philanthropist would 
be utterly at sea; for as Phidias 
could not have chiselled his unri- 
valled Zeus without the marble, nei- 
ther can the most zealous reformer 
advance a foot without clear and 
well-tabulated statistics. 

For this reason we bid especial 
welcome to the interesting mono- 
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gram of Mr. Dugdale, which is a 
monument of patient and laborious 
exploration in a field of limited ex- 
tent. It is evident that he did not 
set about his work in a dilettante 
spirit, but spared no effort and 
avoided no  inconvenience—and 
his inconveniences must have been 
many—to ascertain the utmost mi- 
nutie bearing on his topic. He 
has not contented himself with ad- 
hering to the methods of inquiry 
usually in vogue, but has added ‘to 
the law of averages, which ordinary 
statistics supply, individual envi- 
ronments and histories which may 
be considered causative of general 
results, and as such are the key to 
common statistics. 


“ Statistics,” he says, “cumulate facts 
which have some prominent feature in 
common into categories that only dis- 
play their static conditions or their rela- 
tive proportions to other facts. Its rea- 
soning on these is largely inferential. 
To be made complete it must be com- 
plemented by a parallel study of indi- 
vidual careers, tracing, link by link, the 
essential and the accidental elements of 
social movement which result in the se- 
quence of social phenomena, the distri- 
bution of social growth and decay, and 
the tendency and direction of social dif- 
ferentiation. To socio-statics must be al- 
lied socio-dynamics. Ainong the notable 
objections to pure statistics in the pre- 
sent connection is the danger of mistak- 
ing coincidences for correlations and the 
grouping of causes which are not distri- 
butive.” 


Thus, Mr. Dugdale recognizes as 
underlying the testimony of mere 
figures a variety of factors essen- 


tially modifying the inferences 
which the former, exclusively view- 
ed, would justify us in drawing, 
and endeavors to catch the ever- 
shifting influences of individual 
temperament, age, and environ- 
ment. Heredity and sex, being fix- 
ed, are covered by the ordinary 
methods of statistical compilation. 
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But as environment is the most po- 
tent of the varying factors which de- 
termine a career of honesty or crime, 
so heredity may be regarded among 
the fixed causes as the most con- 
tributive of effect in the same di- 
rection. “Heredity and environ- 
ment, then, are the parallels be- 
tween which the whole question of 
crime and its treatment stretches, 
and the objective point is to de- 
termine how much of crime results 
from heredity, how much from 
environment.” It is to the solu- 
tion of this rather complicated 
problem that Mr. Dugdale address- 
es himself; and when we say it is 
complicated we do not exaggerate, 
so that we may be pardoned if, at 
times, in the course of the sinuous 
meanderings the question must 
necessarily take, we find ourselves 
at variance with some of his con- 
clusions. Heredity is of two sorts: 
1, that which results from cognate 
traits transmitted by both parents; 
and, 2, that which exhibits the 
modification dependent on the in- 
fusion of strange blood. ‘This dis- 
tinction is important as bearing on 
the question of heredity in its ten- 
dency to perpetuate propensities. 
If consanguineous unions intensify 
and transmit types of character 
with any degree of constancy and 
uniformity, we are justified in con- 
ceding that heredity is a criminal 
factor quite independent of envi- 
ronments, and that its relation to 
the solution of the problem why 
crime is so prevalent cannot be ig- 
nored. Now, the test furnished by 
the infusion of. strange blood will 
enable us to judge whether con- 
stancy and uniformity of types are 
confined to consanguineous unions 
or not; for if, the environments re- 
maining the same, a change of 
type is induced by non-consangui- 
nity, then to the admixture of fresh 
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blood alone can we attribute change 
of type, and so we must again ad- 
mit the importance of heredity in 
the study of the case, but only to 
the extent and within the limits 
we shall hereafter point out. Mr. 
Dugdale is of opinion that both 


heredity and environment play a - 


very important part in the career 
of the criminal, and it is with the 
design of sustaining his opinion 
that he has given us the history of 
the “ Jukes.” Before we deal fur- 
ther with his conclusions we will 
here present a brief summary of 
the facts as related by him. 

The term “Jukes” is a sort of 
pseudonym very considerately in- 
tended to cloak the identity of 
members of the family who may 
now be engaged in honest pursuits. 
The family had its origin in the 
northern part of the State of New 
York, and has rendered the place 
notorious by the unbroken chain 
of crime which, link after link, 
binds the jail-bird of to-day with 
the jolly and easy-living “ Max” of 
a century ago, who drank well, 
hunted well, and ended his days in 
the quiet enjoyment of animal 
peace. He certainly was more in- 
tent on hospitable cares and the 
gratification of his passing desires 
than on the welfare of his progeny ; 
for no man ever left behind him a 
more serried array of criminal de- 
scendants whose name has become 
the synonym of every iniquity the 
tongue can utter or the mind con- 
ceive. This man had two sons, 
married to two out of six sisters 
whose reputation before marriage 
was bad. The eldest of the sisters 
is called “Ada Juke” for conve- 
nience’ sake, though in the county 
where the family lived her memory 
is unpleasantly embalmed as “ Mar- 
garet, the mother of criminals.” Ada 
had given birth before her mar- 
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riage to a male child, who was the 
father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father of the distinctively criminal 
line of descendants. She afterwards 
married, and thus commingled in 
her person two generations exhib- 
iting characteristics essentially pe- 
culiar to each, though they often 
bear leading features of resem- 
blance. The sisters “ Delia” and 
“ Effie” married the two sons of 
Max, and in this way, though some- 
what obscurely, Mr. Dugdale con- 
nects Max with the most criminal 
branch of the Jukes. We say 
somewhat obscurely ; for the reader 
is first inclined to believe that Ada 
was married to one of Max’s sons, 
till on chart No. iv., page 49, he 
quite casually lights. on the remark 
“ Effie Juke married X , brother 
to the man who married Delia Juke, 
and son of Max.” While acknow- 
ledging the inherent difficulty of a 
lucid arrangement of facts so com- 
plicated and bearing such manifold 
relations, we believe that a little 
more fulness of statement would 
lead to at least an easier under- 
standing of Mr. Dugdale’s work. 
“ Effie” became, through her mar- 
riage with the second son of Max, 
the ancestress of one of the dis- 
tinctively pauperized branches of 
the family. The progeny of Delia 
inclined more to crime, and Ada 
thus became the parent stem whence 
both the criminal and pauperized 
army of the “ Jukes” mainly sprang; 
for it is a circumstance deserving 
notice that, whereas the offspring 
of “ Ada” before marriage founded 
the criminal line of the family, her 
offspring after marriage inclined 
rather to pauperism than. to crime. 
So likewise in the case of “ Effie,”’ 
whose known offspring was the re- 
sult of marriage ; we find few crimi- 
nals, but nearly all paupers, among 
her descendants. 
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In the first chart Mr. Dugdale ex- 
hibits a detailed history of the illegi- 
timate posterity of “Ada” through- 
‘ out seven generations. The first 
legitimate consanguineous union in 
the family took place between the 
illegitimate son of “Ada” and a 
daughter of “ Bell,” from which six 
children resulted. The branch is 
considered illegitimate, as far as 
* Ada” is concerned, so that Mr. 
Dugdale sets down each collateral 
branch as either legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, according to the legitima- 
cy or illegitimacy of that child of 
the five sisters which stands at the 
head of the list. Now, glancing 
along the column of the third gen- 
eration, or that exhibiting the six 
legitimate children of the illegiti- 
mate son of “Ada” and a legiti- 
mate daughter of “ Bell,” we find 
their history to be as follows: The 
first, a male, lived tothe age of seven- 
ty-five ; was a man of bad character, 
though inclined at times to be in- 
dustrious, and depended on out- 
door relief for the. last twenty 
years of his life. The sisters and 
brothers of this man strongly re- 
sembled him in character, being all 
noted for their longevity, their pro- 
pensity to steal, and their habitual li- 
centiousness. They were, moreover, 
exceedingly indolent, with one ex- 
ception, and were aconstant burden 
onthe township. It is unnecessary 
to trace out the history of these or of 
their descendants, except to present 
a few typical cases which will ena- 
ble us to understand the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. Dugdale. 

The first son of “ Ada,” just men- 
tioned, married a non-relative of 
bad repute, by whom he had nine 
children.. This woman died of sy- 
philis ; and it is well to note at what 
an early period this poisonous strain 
showed itself in this the illegitimate 
branch of “Ada’s” descendants. 
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These nine children surpassed their 
father, their uncles, and their aunts 
in criminal propensity. They were 
especially more violent, were fre- 
quently imprisoned for assault and 
battery, and, though no more licen- 
tious than their father, were espe- 
cially addicted to licentiousness in 
its grosser forms. ‘They inher- 
ited the constitutional disease of 
which their mother died, and with 
it the penalty of an early death, the 
oldest having died at the age of 
fifty-one and the youngest at twen- 
ty-four. It will be observed that 
they were not so constantly de- 
pendent on out-door relief as the 
generation immediately preceding 
them; this fact being attributable 
to the greater violence of their tem- 
per, which induced them to acquire 
by robbery and theft the means of 
livelihood, while the others pre- 
ferred to beg. One aunt of these 
nine—viz., the second sister of their 
father and fourth from him in birth 
—never married, but had four chil- 
dren by a non-relative; and, for a 
purpose soon to be understood, we 
will compare their career with that 
of their nine cousins, who, it must 
be remembered, were born in wed- 
lock. These four were illegitimate 
all the way back to their grand- 
mother, “Ada”; and if there be 
any force in the statement that 
prolonged illegitimacy has an in- 
fluence in the formation of char- 
acter, we here have an opportunity 
of verifying it. The first of these, 
a male, was arrested at the age of 
ten ; was arraigned for burglary soon 
after, but acquitted; was indict- 
ed for murder in 1870, and, though 
believed to be guilty, was again ac- 
quitted ; was in the county jail in 
1870, and in. 1874 was depending 
upon out-door relief. The second, 
a female, began to lead a loose life 
at an early age, which rapidly de- 
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veloped into a criminal one. The 
third, a male, was guilty of nearly 
every known crime, and at last ac- 
counts was undergoing a term of 
twenty years’ imprisonment in Sing 
Sing for burglary in the first degree. 
The fourth, also a male, died at the 
age of nineteen, after having spent 
three and a half years in Albany 
penitentiary. Thus, though the re- 
cord of the nine cousins is not very 
flattering, the vicious proclivities of 
these four illegitimates are mani- 
festly more marked and decided. 

If we now turn to the chart ex- 
hibiting the posterity of the legiti- 
mate children of Ada Juke, we will 
find an order of things entirely dif- 
ferent. The husband of “ Ada” 


was lazy, while her paramour, on 
thecontrary, was always industrious. 
Syphilis likewise showed itself at a 
still earlier period than in the il- 
legitimate branch; for whereas this 
disease first appeared in the gén- 


eration of the illegitimate line, 
Ada’s first child by marriage be- 
came a victim to it at an early age, 
and her two legitimate daughters 
are set down as_harlots at an 
equally early age. Ada’s first 
child, a son, married after the poi- 
soned taint had got into his blood, 
and transmitted the loathsome heri- 
tage to his eight children. The 
immediate descendants of these 
eight were for the most part blind, 
idiotic, and impotent, and those 
who were not so became the pro- 
genitors of a line of syphilitics 
down to the sixth generation. 
Moreover, the intermarriages be- 
tween cousins were much more fre- 
quent along this line than in the 
illegitimate branch. It is a note- 
worthy fact that in this chart one 
of the “ Juke ”’ blood is, for the first 
and only time, set down as being 
a Catholic—the only time, indeed, 
that reference is made to the ques- 
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tion of religion. Mr. Dugdale allows 
us to infer from this exceptional 
allusion that he found but one Ca- 
tholic in this edifying family. We 
would recommend this fact to the 
consideration of our rural friends 
who think that chiefly in the me- 
tropolis abound the criminals, guo- 
rum pars maxima they believe to be 
Catholics. The first time these 
unco-pious people had the fierce 
light that beats upon a town turn- 
ed upon themselves, the spectacle 
thus revealed is not over-pleasant. 
This en passant. Were we to ex- 
amine the other statistical exhibits 
of Mr. Dugdale, we would find 
pretty nearly the same result made 
clear. Without, therefore, entering 
into details that are painful in char- 
acter and difficult to keep constant- 
ly in view, we will give a summary 
of the conclusions which fhe de- 
tailment of facts seems to justify : 

1. The lines of intermarriage of 
the Juke blood show a minimum of 
crime. 

2. In the main, crime begins in 
the progeny where the Juke blood 
has married into X (non-Juke 
blood). 

3. The illegitimate branches have 
chiefly married into X 5 

4. The illegitimate branches pro- 
duced a preponderance of crime. 

5. The intermarried branches 
show a preponderance of pauper- 
ism. 

6. The intermarried branches 
show a preponderance of females. 

7. The illegitimate branches pro- 
duced a preponderance of males. 

8. Theapparent anomaly presents 
itself that the illegitimate criminal 
branches show collateral branches 
which are honest and industrious. 

We here find a most curious and 
interesting history and an epitome 
of conclusions which challenges 
serious consideration. That the 
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family of the “ Jukes” was more 
vicious than their neighbors whose 
surroundings were similar cannot 
be disputed, and the question 
arises, What was there peculiar and 
exceptional in their case that 
made the fact to be such? The 
habits of life of the immediate 
descendants of Max were bad in 
the extreme, but partly forced up- 
on them by environments. These 
people dwelt in mud-built cabins, 
with but one apartment, which serv- 
ed all the purpose of a tenement. 
Here they slept and ate, and of 
course privacy was rendered entire- 
ly impossible. Decency and mo- 
desty were out of the question, and 
the anomaly of whole families utterly 
bereft of all regard for domestic 
morals began to exhibit itself. We 
will now lay down a fundamen- 
tal principle, by the light of which 
we hope to be able to solve the 
knotty question of this intense 
perversity of a series of blood-re- 
lated generations, and Mr. Dugdale 
himself will furnish the proofs. 
Early impurity beyond all other 
causes warps the moral sense, 
blunts the delicacy of womanly 
modesty, dims the perception of 
the difference between right and 
wrong—in a word, is quickest to 
sear the conscience. Crimesof vio- 
lence, crimes of any sort, which are 
not traceable to this origin are out- 
bursts of momentary distemper; but 
impurity of the sort mentioned lays 
the foundation of an habitual apti- 
tude to commit the worst crimes, 
as though the tendency to do so 
were inborn and natural. Let us 
examine the facts as exhibited in 
the history of the Jukes family. 
Throughout the six generations 
studied by Mr. Dugdale he found 
162 marriageable women, including, 
as facts required him to do, some 
of very tender years. Of these 84 
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had lapsed from virtue at some 
time or other. This is an enor- 
mous percentage compared with the 
police returns of our most crowd- 
ed seaboard cities. Among the 
Jukes women 52.40 per cent. were 
fallen women. In New York, Lon- 
don, Paris, and Liverpool the high- 
est calculation does not exceed 1.80. 
If such was the moral status of the 
female portion of the family, it is 
not difficult to conceive what a low 
ebb morals among the males must 
have reached. ‘The more closely 
we look into the facts recorded by 
Mr. Dugdale, the more irresistible 
becomes the conclusion that these 
moral pariahs yielded themselves 
up without restraint to every ex- 
cess from the moment sexual life 
dawned upon them, and: blushed 
not to commit crimes which do 
not bear mention. Inthe record of 
their lives we meet at every line 
expressions which brand these peo- 
ple as the modern representatives 
of the wicked ones who 3,700 years 
ago shrivelled in the fire of God’s 
anger on the plains of the Dead 
Sea. Indeed, the fact that the in- 
famous practices which made the 
“Jukes” family notorious are the 
beginning of an utter loss of con- 
science has been long recognized 
by Catholic theologians, who, while 
admitting that loss of faith is a 
more serious loss than that of puri- 
ty, contend that the latter is more 
degrading, more profoundly dis- 
turbs the moral nature of man, and 
speedily blinds him to the percep- 
tion of every virtue. Many more 
facts might be adduced in support 
of this proposition, both from the 
pages of Mr. Dugdale and the va- 
rious reports of our reformatory 
and punitive institutions, but what 
has been said will no doubt be 
deemed sufficient. 

If, then, it be admitted that a cor- 
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rupt life begun in early youth and 
continued for a long time is the 
broadest highroad to crime, it is 
interesting to enquire how far so- 
called criminal heredity is influ- 
enced by the transmission of im- 
pure propensities. It has become 
the fashion of late days to allow to 
hereditary influence a vast import- 
ance in the discussion and manage- 
ment of crime, so that there is dan- 
ger even that the criminal will be 
led to look upon himself as natural- 
ly, and consequently unavoidably, 
vicious, and that society ought not 
to visit upon him the penalty of 
his misdeeds any more than it 
should punish the freaks of a mad- 
man. Dr. Henry Maudsley, in his 
recent work entitled Responsibility 
in Mental Disease, holds language 
startling enough to make every in- 
mate of Sing Sing to-day regard 
himself as one against whom the 
grossest injustice Had been done. 
He says: 


“It is certain, however, that lunatics 
and criminals are as much manufactured 
articles as are steam-engines and calico- 
printing machines, only the processes of 
the organic manufactory are so complete 
that we are not able to follow them. 
They are neither accidents nor anoma- 
lies in the world, in the universe, but 
come by law and testify to causality ; and 
it is the business of science to find out 
what the causes ate and by what laws they 
work. There is nothing accidental, noth- 
ing supernatural, in the impulse to do 
right or in the impulse to do wrong— 
both come by inheritance or by educa- 
tion; and science can no more rest 
content with the explanation which at- 
tributes one to the grace of heaven and 
the other to the malice of the devil than 
it could rest content with the explanation 
of insanity as a possession by the devil. 
The few and imperfect investigations of 
the personal and family histories of 
criminals which have yet been made are 
sufficient to excite some serious reflec- 
tions. One fact which is brought strong- 
ly out by these inquiries is that crime is 
often hereditary ; that just as a man may 
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inherit the stamp of the bodily features 
and characters of his parents, so he may 
also inherit the impress of their evil pas- 
sions and propensities ; of the true thief, 
as of the true poet, it may indeed be said 
that he is born, not made. That is what 
observation of the phenomena of hered- 
itary [sic] would lead us to expect ; and 
although certain theologians, who are 
prone to square the order of nature to 
their notions of what it should be, may 
repel such doctrine as the heritage of an 
immoral in place of a moral sense, they 
will in the end find it impossible in this 
matter, as they have done in other mat- 
ters, to contend against facts.” 


We have quoted the words of 
Dr. Maudsley at some length, in 
order to show to what unjustifiable 
lengths the recent advocates of he- 
redity are inclined to go. 

The argument employed by Dr. 
Maudsley is very weak—happily so, 
indeed; for were his conclusions 
correct man’s misdeeds would be 
neither punishable nor corrigible, 
any more than the blast of the tem- 
pest which strews the shore with 
wrecks and desolation. They 
would be the necessary outcome of 
his constitution. The trouble is 
that Dr. Maudsley pushes to excess 
a doctrine which has in it much 
that is true. We do not deny the 
doctrine of hereditary impulses; 
we know that some are more prone 
to evil than others, that the moral 
lineaments are often transmitted 
from parent to child to no less an 
extent than physical traits and re- 
semblances ; but we know that free 
will remains throughout, and that, 
no matter how strong the impulse 
to do a certain act may be, the 
power to resist is unquestionable. 
Habit and association may render 
the will practically powerless, but, 
unless a man has lost the attributes 
of his race, he never becomes abso- 
lutely irreclaimable. The allusion 
to grace and diabolical temptation 
is, to say the least, stupid. Dr. 
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matter, to all appearances, as the 
inhabitants of Patagonia. No theo- 
logian deserving the name ever as- 
serted that man isswayed to good 
by grace alone, or equally moved 
to evil by the spirit of darkness, 
without any will-activity, The 
doctrine would be just as subver- 
sive of free-will and moral order as 
Dr. Maudsley’s, and consequently 
as absurd. ‘The truth is that man’s 
will has been weakened by his fall 
(labefactata ac debilitata ), is weaker 
in some than in others, but never 
becomes extinct, unless where the 
abnormal condition of itsanity oc- 
curs. We regret that Mr. Dugdale 
accepts Dr. Maudsley as an au- 
thority and quotes approvingly the 
following words: 


“Instead of mind being a wondrous 
entity, the independent source of power 
and self-sufficient cause of causes, an 
honest observation proves incontestably 
that it is the most dependent of all natu- 
ral forces. It is the highest development 
of force, and to its existence all the low- 
er natural forces are indispensably pre- 
requisite.” 


This is simply scientific jargon. 


It conveys no meaning, and in 
reality substitutes new and more 
obscure terms for old and well-un- 
derstood ones. We are told to re* 
ject the “ wondrous entity” mind, 
and to consider instead all so-call- 
ed mental operations as the out- 
come of force. In a previous arti- 
cle* we pointed out the great di- 
versity of meanings annexed to the 
word force, and proved that none 
of those who so glibly use it have 
a clear conception of what it signi- 
fies. Mr. Dugdale further accepts 
the recent materialistic doctrine of 
Hammond, Vogel, and the so-called 
modern school of physiologists, who 


* Tue Catuoric Wortp, June, 1876, “ Ham- 
mond on the Nervous System.” 
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make will a mere matter of cere- 
bral activity and cell-development. 

His system of psychology is ex- 
ceedingly brief and meaningless, 
and invites the social reformer to 
deal with the criminal as the watch- 
maker would deal with a chrono- 
meter out of repair, or as a ship- 
calker would attend to a vessel that 
had felt and suffered from the hard 
buffets of the ocean. Now, while 
we utterly repudiate the doctrine 
which views the criminal as a mere 
machine, we do not wish to reject 
any doctrine or theory which facts 
sustain, and we accept the doctrine 
of heredity in the sense we shall 
shortly mention, and contend that 
the facts justify its acceptance to 
no further extent. 

In the first place, most people of 
good sense will admit that environ- 
ment is a far more potent criminal 
factor than heredity, and that the 
constant similarity of environments 
where heredity exists disqualifies 
the observer for ascertaining the 
exact extent to which the latter 
operates. ‘The children of the vi- 
cious for the most part grow up 
amid the surroundings which made 
their parents bad, and no child 
born of the most depraved mother 
will fail to respond to healthful in- 
fluences early brought into play, 
unless an obviously abnormal con- 
dition exists. The advocates of 
heredity in the ordinary sense point 
to the vast army of criminals pro- 
pagated from one stock, and claim 
this to be an incontestable proof of 
their doctrine. But right in the 
way of this argument is the fact 
that it ignores similarity of environ- 
ment, and that it overlooks the di- 
versity of crimes. If the law of 
heredity were strictly as stated by 
many writers, then the burglar 
would beget children with burgla- 
rious instinets, the pickpocket dit- 
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to, and so throughout the whole 
range of crime. But nothing of 
this sort is the case. ‘The vicious 
descendant of a sneak-thief is as 
likely to be a highwayman or a 
housebreaker as to follow the safer 
paternal pursuits. No special pro- 
pensities to commit crime are trans- 
mitted, but appetites are transmit- 
ted, and appetites beget tendencies 
and habits. Now, the two appe- 
tites which prove to be of most fre- 
quent transmission are the erotic 
and the alcoholic. ‘The erotic pre- 
cedes the alcoholic, and, indeed, ex- 
cites it to action, Mr. Dugdale 
says (p- 37): “ The law shadowed 
forth by this scanty evidence is 
that licentiousness has preceded 
the use of ardent spirits, and caus- 
ed a physical exhaustion that made 
stimulants grateful. In other words, 
that intemperance itself is only a 
secondary,cause.”” And again: “If 
this view should prove correct, one 
of the great points in the training 
of pauper and criminal children 
will be to pay special attention to 
sexual training.” 

It would appear, then, from this 
that heredity chiefly affects the 
erotic appetite, and through it the 
entire character. The impure be- 
get the impure, subject to improve- 
ment through grace and will-power, 
and, despite of changed environ- 
ments, the diséased appetite of the 
progenitor is apt to assert itself in 
the descendant, though it is not, of 
course, so apparent in the matter of 
the erotic passion as in the alco- 
holic. ‘These are the facts so far 
as they justify the view of crime as 
a neurosis. ‘his conclusion, while 
harmonizing with the data of ob- 
servation, renders the solution of 
the question, What shall we do 
with criminals? comparatively easy, 
and points to the best mode of 
treatment. Until society holds that 
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the virtue of purity is at the bot- 
tom of public morality, and that 
the. custom to look indulgently on 
the wicked courses of young men 
is essentially pernicious, we cannot 
hope to begin the work of reform 
on a sound basis. Corrumpere et 
corrumpi s@clum vocatur is as true 
to-day as eighteen hundred years 
ago, only now we call it “ sowing 
wild oats.” And how is this change 
to be wrought? By education? 
Yes, by education, which develops 
man’s moral character—by that edu- 
cation which gives to the commu- 
nity a Christian scholar, and not 
a mere intellectual machine. Mr. 
Richard Vaux, ex-mayor of Phila- 
delphia, who is a believer in Mauds- 
ley, and consequently an unsus- 
pected authority, speaks in these 
significant terms: 


“Without attempting to discuss the 
value of popular instruction for the 
youth, or to criticise any system of public 
or private education, we venture to as- 
sert that there are crimes which arise di- 
rectly out of these influences, and which 
require knowledge so obtained to per- 
petrate. If the former suggestion be 
true, that the compression of the social 
forces induces to crime, then those offen- 
ces which come from education are only 
the more easily forced into society by the 
possessed ability to commit such crimes. 
Lf facts warrant this suggestion, then edu- 
cation—meaning that instruction imparted 
by school-training—is an agent in developing 
crime-cause. . . . It is worthy of notice 
that a fawlarger number of offenders are 
recorded .as having attended ‘ public 
schools’ than those who ‘never went to 
school.’ ” * 


‘This is a startling exhibit, upheld, 
it seems, by undeniable figures. Is 
it possible that the state is engaged 
in “developing crime-cause,” and 
that it is for this purpose oppressive 


Alas! it 
The majority of those 


school-taxes are imposed ? 
is too true. 


* Some Remarks on Crime-Cause. 
Vaux. 


Richard 
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who get a knowledge of the three 
“Rs” in our public schools come 
forth with no other. knowledge. 
God is to them a distant echo, 
morality a sham, and they finish 
their education by gloating over 
the blood-curdling adventures of 
pirates and cracksmen in the pages 
of our weekly papers. Mr. Dug- 
dale proposes some excellent means 
for the reclamation and reforma- 
tion of the criminal, but they come 
tainted, and consequently much im- 
paired, by his peculiar psychical the- 
oties. On page 48 he says: 

“ Now, this line of facts points to two 
main lessons: the value of labor as an 
element of reform, especially when we 
consider that the majority of the individ- 
uals of the Juke blood, when they work 
at all, are given to intermittent indus- 
tries. The element of continuity is lack- 
ing in their character ; enforced labor, in 
some cases, seems to have the effect of 
supplying this deficiency. But the fact, 
which is quite as important but less obvi- 
ous, is that crime and honesty run in the 
lines of greatest vitality, and that the 
qualities which make contrivers of crime 
are substantially the same as will make 
men successful in honest pursuits.” 


These remarks are full of signifi- 
cance and point unmistakably to 
the necessity of supplying work to 


the vicious. Hard work is the 
panacea for crime where healthful 
moral restraints are absent. The 
laborer expends wwill-force and 
muscular force on his work, and 
has no inclination for deeds of 
violence or criminal cunning. But 
how absurd it is to suppose that, as 
an educational process, its whole 
effect consists in the changed de- 
velopment of cerebral cells, and 
not, as is obviously true, in the 
fatigue which it engenders! Mr. 
Dugdale thus sets forth the philoso- 
phy of his educational scheme forthe 
reformation of the criminal (p. 49): 

“It must be clearly understood, and 
practically accepted, that the whole ques- 
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tion of crime, vice, and pauperism rests 
strictly and fundamentally upon a phy- 
siological basis, and not upon a sentimen- 
tal or a metaphysical one. These phe- 
nomena take place, not because there is 
any aberration in the laws of nature, 
but in consequence of the operation of 
these laws; because disease, becausc 
unsanitary conditions, because educa- 
tional neglects, produce arrest of cerebral 
development at some point, so that the 
individual fails to meet the exigencies of 
civilization in which he finds himself 
placed, and that the cure for unbalanced 
lives is a training which will affect the 
cerebral tissue, producing a correspond- 
ing change of career.” 


This is downright materialism, 
and is the result of Mr. Dugdale’s 
hasty acceptance of certain views 
put forward by a school of physi- 
ologists who imagine that their 
science is the measure of man in 
his totality. We admit that crime 
is closely connected with cerebral 
conditions, that the brain is the 
organ of manifestation which the 
mind employs, and that those mani- 
festations are modified to a consid- 
erable extent by the condition of 
the organ. But this does not in- 
terfere with the character of the 
mind viewed as a distinct entity ; 
indeed, it rather harmonizes with 
the facts as admitted by the uni- 
versal sentiment of mankind. Mr. 
Dugdale makes a fatal mistake 
when he supposes that a changed 
cerebral state may be accompanied 
by a change in the moral character ; 
for it is possible that a chemist may 
one day discover some substance 
or combination of substances which 
might supply the missing cells or 
stimulate the arrested growth. Man 
is not a machine; neither is he a 
mere physiological being. He is a 
rational animal, consisting of a soul 
and a body, two distinct substan- 
ces hypostatically united; and until 
this truth is recognized no reform 
can be wrought in the ranks of the 
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criminal classes by even greater men 
than Mr. Dugdale. If the “whole 
process of education is the build- 
ing up of cerebral cells,” admoni- 
tions, instructions, and example are 
thrown away onthe vicious. There 
is naught to do but to “build up 
cells’ and stimulate “arrested ce- 
rebral development.” How false 
is this daily experience proves; for 
we know that a salutary change 
of prison discipline often converts 
brutal and hardened criminals into 
comparatively good men. Take as 
an instance what occurred in the 
Maison de Correction de Nimes in 
1839. This prison was in charge 
of certain political favorites who 
were fitter to be inmates than offi- 
cials) Mismanagement reigned su- 
preme, and the excesses committed 
by the prisoners can scarcely be 
believed. ‘The most _ revolting 
crimes were done in broad day- 
light, not only with the connivance 
but at the instigation of the keepers. 
At last things had come to such 
a pass that the government was 
compelled to interfere, and, having 
expelled the unworthy men in 
charge, substituted for them a 
small band of Christian Brothers 
under the control of the late vener- 
able Brother Facile, when an amaz- 
sng change soon ensued. There 
was no question with the brothers of 
studying the increase of cerebral 
cells or stimulating arrested devel- 
opment. They changed the dietary 
for the better; they separated the 
most depraved from those younger 
in crime; they punished with dis- 
crimination; they encouraged good 
conduct by rewards; they set be- 
fore the convict the example of self- 
sacrificing, laborious, and mortified 
lives; and in three weeks they con- 
verted this pandemonium into the 
model prison of France. 

Can these facts be made to ac-" 
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cord with the statement that the 
whole process of education is 
“building up of cerebral cells”? 
If Mr. Dugdale would substitute 
the term “ moral faculties" for “ ce- 
rebral cells,” he would theorize 
much more correctly and to better 
practical effect. Speaking of sub- 


jecting the growing criminal to a 
system of instruction resembling 
the Kindergarten, he says: 


‘‘The advantage of the Kindergarten 
rests in this: that it coherently trains the 
sense and awakens the spirit of accoun- 
tability, building up cerebral tissue. It 
thus organizes new channels of activity 
through which vitality may spread itself 
for the advantage of the individual and 
the benefit of society, and concurrently 
endows each individual with a govern- 
ing will.” 


We agree with Mr. Dugdale that 
such a system of training is well 
calculated to bring about these re- 
sults, but certainly not in the man- 
ner he indicates. Let us translate 
his language into that which cor- 
rectly describes the process of im- 
provement in the criminal, and we 
find it to be as follows : 

Let the subject on whom we are 
to try the system of training in 
question be a boy of fourteen res- 
cued from the purlieus of a large 
city. His education must be very 
elementary indeed. His intellec- 
tual faculties are to be treated ac- 
cording to their naturai vigor or 
feebleness, but his moral faculties 
are especially to be moulded with 
care and watchfulness. He has 
been accustomed to gratify his evil 
passions and to yield to every pro- 
pensity. The will, therefore, is the 
weakest of his faculties, and con- 
stant efforts must be made to 
strengthen it. With this view he 
should be frequently required to 
do things that are distasteful to 
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him, beginning, of course, with what 
is easy and what might entail no 
discomfort on the ordinary boy. 
The will is thus gradually strength- 
ened, both by this direct exercise 
and by the reaction upon it of the 
intellect, which is undergoing a con- 
current training. 

This is all that Mr. Dugdale 
means to convey when his words 
are translated into ordinary lan- 
guage. When he dismounts from 
his scientific hobby, however, he 
imparts counsel for the treatment 
of criminals which we heartily en- 
dorse. Thus, in speaking of in- 
dustrial training, he says (p. 54): 
“ The direct effect, therefore, of in- 
dustrial training is to curb licen- 
tiousness, the secondary effect to 
decrease the craving for alcoholic 
stimulants and reduce the number 
of illegitimate children who will 
grow up uncared for.” He tells us 


that with the disappearance of log- 


huts and hovels—and, we might add, 
the reeking tenements of our cities— 
lubricity will also disappear. This 
is true to a great extent, but surely 
it is not all that is required. We 
might cultivate the esthetic tastes 
to the utmost, we might have a 
population dwelling in palaces and 
lounging in luxurious booths, and 
be no better morally than those 
who, while enjoying those _privi- 
leges, tolerated the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea and assisted at the abomi- 
nations which have made the city 
of Paphos the synonym of every 
iniquity. All attempts at the re- 
formation of our criminal classes 
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without the instrumentality of re- 
ligion will prove unavailing. You 
may “make clean the outside of 
the cup and of the dish, but within 
you are full of rapine and unclean- 
liness.” These words will for ever 
hold true of those who inculcate 
and pretend to practise morality 
without religion. The attempt has 
often been made, and has as often 
signally failed, so that we regard 
the presentation of proof here su- 
perfluous. The student of the his- 
tory of social philosophy is well 
aware of the truth of this principle, 
and none but the purblind or the 
unwilling fail to perceive it. Reli- 
gion is the basis of morality, and 
morality the pivot of reform. Let 
the friends of the criminals recog- 
nize these fundamental truths, and 
they may then hope to make some 
progress in their work. Then it 
will be time to defend and demon- 
strate the merits of the congregate 
system of imprisonment; then we 
might with profit insist upon the 
proper classification of prisoners, 
the necessity of proportioning pe- 
nalty to offence, and not blasting 
the lives of mere boys by sending 
them for twenty years to Sing Sing 
for a first offence, thus compelling 
them to consort with ruffians of 
the most hardened description dur- 
ing the period which should be the 
brightest of their lives. Then all 
those reforms which philanthropists 
are ever planning might be wisely 
introduced, but not till then can 
we hope for the millennium of true 
reform to dawn upon us. 
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Religion in Famaica. 


RELIGION IN JAMAICA. 


THE population of Jamaica num- 
bers about half a million, of whom 
nearly four-fifths are blacks, one 
hundred thousand colored people, 
and only thirteen thousand Euro- 
peans. In addition to these there 
are several thousand Cubans and 
Haytians, who have been driven 
from their homes by political trou- 
bles, some thousands of Indian 
coolies, and a few Chinese and Ma- 
deira Portuguese. 

Of this motley population only a 
few thousand are Catholics. ‘The 
greater part of the English belong 
to the Church of England, which, 
however, has been disestablished in 
Jamaica for some years. These 
enjoy the full benefit of the usual 
High Church and Low Church party 
warfare. One of the leading clergy 
of this denomination has started a 
monthly paper in Jamaica, called 
the Zruth-Seeker. Itis to be hoped 
that he may be successful in his 
search. ‘The last number which the 
writer saw contained arguments in 
favor of spiritualism, homceopathy, 
and Extreme Unction. ‘The editor 
is a vegetarian and teetotaler, and 
is said to have employed in the 
communion service, as a substitute 
for wine, the juice of a few grapes 
squeezed into a tumbler of water. 
When the bishop was asked about 
it he made a wry face and express- 
ed a hope that he might never re- 
ceive the communion in his teeto- 
tal friend’s church again. ‘This re- 
minds us of an incident related by 
a Church of England parson. He 
arrived at Kingston by the mail 
steamer from England on a Sun- 
day morning, and duly betook him- 
self to a church. It happened to 


be communion Sunday, and he 
“stayed.” He noticed that most 
of the white people went up to re- 
ceive first, and that the few who 
neglected to do so, and who com- 
municated with the negroes, came 
back to their seats screwing up very 
wry faces. Our friend solved the 
mystery when, going up nearly 
last, he found that his black friends’ 
lips had imparted such a flavor to 
the cup that he did not lose the 
taste of it for hours! 

But the most popular sect amongst 
the blacks is the Baptist. The 
Baptist ministers are credited with 
having been the cause of the insur- 
rection a dozen years ago, which 
was attended with so much blood- 
shed. Their great recommendation 
to the people appears to consist in 
their teaching virtually that the 
country belongs to the black man, 
and that the whites endeavor to 
defraud them of their rights by 
giving them insufficient wages and 
by other means. ‘The consequence 
is that the negroes frequently de- 
fraud their employers by theft, 
shirking work, injuring their pro- 
perty, and so forth. 

The Wesleyans and Presbyterians 
have large followings. ‘There are 
also some Moravian stations. After 
a certain term of years the Mora- 
vian missionary is judged worthy to 
be rewarded with connubial bliss, 
and a spouse is selected by the au- 
thorities in Europe and sent out to 
him. The Jews are numerous and 
opulent, a great part of the commerce 
of the country being in their hands. 
But they are said to be very indif- 
ferent as to their religion, Jewish 
ladies often marrying people of 
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other religions and ending by pro- 
fessing none at all. 

It is pleasant to turn from. these 
conflicting sects to consider the 
Catholic Church. Kingston, the 
capital of Jamaica, contains forty 
thousand people, and of these seven 
thousand are Catholics. The Ja- 
maica mission is in the hands of 
the Jesuits. They do not num- 
ber more than half a score, and 
are consequently hardly worked. 
They have a convenient house, 
popularly called the “ French Col- 
lege,” though there is only one 
French priest there. Attached to 
it is a small college for the educa- 
tion of Catholic youths, but several 
Protestants are permitted to bene- 
fit by the instruction there given. 
In the little chapel at the back of 
the house the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved. Among the priests is a 
venerable man whose tall, ascetic 
figure commands universal respect. 
He was formerly a Protestant cler- 
gyman, a fellow of his college at 
Oxford, and one of that remarkable 
band of men who founded the Ox- 
ford or Tractarian party. His quiet, 
instructive sermons are of a very 
high order, simple, admirably ex- 
pressed, and pregnant with matter. 
Equally beloved is a white-headed 
French priest who has labored in 
Kingston for thirty years, and who 
endeared himself to all by his inde- 
fatigable devotion to the sick and 
dying during a terrible epidemic of 
yellow fever which raged there some 
years ago. He is well acquainted 
with, and sympathizes in, the joys 
and sorrows of all the congrega- 
tion, and, in spite of a strong French 
accent which renders his conver- 
sation nearly unintelligible to a 
stranger, all seem to understand 
him perfectly. There are several 
younger priests who conduct the 
college, and one devotes his ener- 
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gies especially to work amongst the 
Cubans. There is also an excellent 
lay brother, a convert from Protes- 
tantism, who presides over a school 
for the children of poor Catholics. 
The church, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, is a plain brick structure, 
like all the churches and chapels in 
Kingston, but it is distinguished 
from the others by crosses on the 
gable ends. There are two side 
altars in addition to the high al- 
tar. The latter is handsomely 
adorned, and above it is a rose- 
window of stained glass. There 
is a good attendance at the daily 
Masses, which are said from five to 
half-past six, the congregation con- 
sisting mainly of black or colored 
people. 

Besides the large church there is 
a smaller one dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin, and commonly called the “ Cu- 
ban Chapel,” because it is employ- 
ed especially for their use. Span- 
ish sermons are preached there 
at the eight o’clock Mass on Sun- 
days. At the commencement of 
the month of May a handsome new 
altar was built and High Mass cele- 
brated, the church being crowded 
with devout worshippers. 

Near the large church is a con- 
vent with a private chapel, the nuns 
devoting themselves to the educa- 
tion of a number of young ladies, 
mostly Haytians, who reside with 
them. j 

A mile from the town is the 
cam> of the First West India Regi- 
ment, a corps of Black Zouaves. 
Some of them being Catholics, 
Mass is said there on Sundays by 
a priest from Kingston. Another 
goes on alternate Sundays to Port 
Royal, a few miles from Kingston, 
where the guard-ship, the Adou- 
kir, is stationed, and says Mass for 
the Catholic seamen. 

The whole of the remainder of the 
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island is served by three priests, who 
lead a most arduous life, constantly 
riding or driving from one station 
toanother. Newcastle, a beautiful 
- place in the Port Royal mountains 
nearly four thousand feet above 
the sea, is the station of the Thirty- 
fifth Regiment of the Line, and 
Mass is said here on alternate Sun- 
days by a young priest who has 
just arrived from England, and re- 
placed a stalwart father who was 
formerly senior captain in his regi- 
ment, Another extensive district 
is served by a worthy Belgian fa- 
ther with venerable beard and sim- 
ple manners. This apostolic man 
rides long distances, often having 
to ford dangerously swollen tor- 
rents, and frequently having no 
lodging but the sacristy of a rural 
chapel, and no food but a little 
yam and salt fish. 

But the most. experienced mis- 
sionary in the island is the superior 
of the Jesuits, who is vicar-apos- 
tolic. He has travelled about Ja- 
maica on missionary journeys for 
sixteen years, and boasts that he 
knows every road and track in the 
country. He is generally beloved 
by Catholic, Protestant, and Jew 
alike, his genial manners and cheer- 
ful conversation making him a wel- 
come guest everywhere, and his 
medical skill (for he was a physician 
before he joined the Society of Je- 
sus) having enabled him to confer 
material benefits on many suffering 
persons. He has alwaysled an active 
life, and is especially fond of relating 
his reminiscences of the siege of 
Sebastopol, where he was senior Ca- 
tholic chaplain to the British for- 
ces. He drives about in a buggy, 
with spare horses following under 
the charge of his servant, or “ boy,” 
who rides on horseback. The Ja- 
maica horses are small, poor-look- 
ing animals, costing little, and very 
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hardy and inexpensive, but they 
are capable of a great deal of try- 
ing work. 

To reach Kingston for the con- 
firmation on Pentecost Sunday, the 
good father had to drive for some 
miles over a road on which the wa- 
ter had risen from a neighboring 
river to such an extent that it was 
as high as the axles, and sometimes 
even came into the buggy. Ford- 
ing swollen streams on horseback 
in the rainy season is often very 
dangerous work. This father hay- 
ing one day with difficulty crossed 
such a stream, a negro, who had 
been watching him all the time, 
told him that he was the first per- 
son who had succeeded in cross- 
ing there for some days, three men 
who had attempted it having been 
drowned. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, then?” 
asked the priest. 

“ My sweet minister, me want to 
see what you do.” 

Not that the man bore him any 
malice, but these people seem to be 
totally reckless of human life. 

If he can be said to have any 
home, the vicar-apostolic lives in 
a pretty little house on the north- 
west coast. It is about a mile 
from the sea, but some hundreds 
of feet above it, and commands a 
magnificent view of the well-wood- 
ed hills, the sea, and the numerous 
small islands covered with man- 
groves. Near the house is a small 
oratory, built as a coach-house. It 
is very plain, and yet unpaved, the 
congregation kneeling on small 
pieces of board placed on the 
earth. Attached to the house is a 
pen, or grazing farm, of about 
seven hundred acres. It is for the 
most part overgrown with bush, 
the property having been much 
neglected; but strenuous efforts 
are being made to set it in good 
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order, and not without success. It 
is hoped that it will eventually real- 
ize sufficient to support four or 
five missionary priests, which will 
be a great advantage to the church 
in Jamaica, as the mission there is 
very poor. The property was left 
to the church by a Catholic gentle- 
man who resided on it and died 
some few years ago. It now sup- 
ports about one hundred head of 
cattle, besides which it is planted 
with a number of pimento, lime, and 
cocoanut trees, the fruits of which 
are of value. 

A private chapel, which stands in 
the grounds of a gentleman who re- 
sides on one of the most beautiful 
pens in the island, is well worthy of 
mention. This gentleman is a con- 
vert and has done much for the 
church. His chapel is the most 
charming little rustic oratory im- 
aginable, the chancel screen and 
other woodwork being made of 
rough twisted branches of trees, 
and the staircase to the gallery 
consisting of the trunk of a pine 
tree with steps cut in it. On the 
Sundays when Mass is said here 
the Catholics from eight or ten 
miles round drive or ride in, and 
the chapel is sometimes nearly fill- 
ed. After Mass they take their 
dinner, which they have brought 
with them, and walk about and 
adinire the beautiful garden, the 
hospitable proprietor and the ladies 
of the family saying kind words of 
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welcome to their humbler friends. 
An hour after Mass there is rosary 
and benediction, after which the 
people return to their distant 
homes. 

But not always can a church be 
had for Mass. In some places a 
room in a private house is all that 
can be obtained, and the Catholics 
of the neighborhood, having been 
warned by letter of the intended 
service, assemble at the appointed 
hour. The priest will sit in one 
room to hear confessions, whilst 
the people wait in an adjacent one, 
where a sideboard or table is pre- 
pared as an altar. After Mass will 
often follow baptisms, marriages, or 
confirmations. But the great work 
before the church in Jamaica now 
is to form stations with churches 
where Mass may be celebrated at 
stated times. Several such are al- 
ready established, and things are 
better than formerly, when the Holy 
Sacrifice had often to be offered up 
in the houses of Protestants. But 
much has yet to be done, and there 
is good reason to hope that the 
time will come when the small Ja- 
maica church will develop into a 
flourishing diocese. In spite of 
the prevalent indifference as to re- 
ligion, some of the Protestants are 
beginning to see that truth is not 
to be obtained in their conflict- 
ing sects, and they are turning 
their eyes Romeward in search of 
peace. 








MARGUERITE. 


“Froes, fresh frogs! Buy a few 
frogs!” cried a sweet girl’s voice, 
which blended strangely with the 
other sounds and voices round 
about the little booth near Fulton 
Market. “ Frogs, fresh frogs!” 

“Ride up, gentlemen, ride up !” 

“ Move on quick, move on!” 

* Look out, mister, or I'll run 
over you!” 

And onthe ’buses and drays and 
express-wagons rumbled and rolled, 
and the policeman screamed him- 
self hoarse trying to keep the great 
thoroughfare clear ; the mud, which 
was knee-deep, flew in all directions, 
the jaded horses floundered and 
fell in the grimy slough, and ‘twas 
Pandemonium indeed just here 


where pretty Marguerite’s frog- 


stand stood. But the girl, who was 
used to the bustle and din, went on 
quietly knitting a stocking and call- 
ing out, “ Frogs, fresh frogs! Buy a 
few frogs!” while her words, like a 
strain of sweet music, floated away 
upon the muggy April air, heavy 
with oaths and villanous cries. 

We have called our heroine pret- 
ty; yet this was not strictly true. 
Many a young woman passed 
through the market with more 
beautiful features than she had. 
Her nose was of no particular 
shape—we might term it a neutral 
nose—and her mouth was decided- 
ly broad; while the tall, white cap 
she wore gave her a quaint, out- 
landish appearance that made not 
a few people stare and smile. But 
Marguerite’s eyes redeemed, ay, 
more than redeemed, whatever was 
faulty in the rest of her counte- 
nance. Oh! what eyes she had— 
so large and black: and lustrous. 


Like two precious stones they seem- 
ed; and when she turned them wist- 
fully upon you, you were fascinat- 
ed and rooted to the spot, and if 
the girl ever sold any frogs it was 
thanks to those wonderful eyes. 

Poor thing! at the age of seven- 
teen to be left an orphan, alone and 
friendless in the big city of New 
York. Poor thing! From the Bat- 
tery up to Murray Hill, and across 
from river to river, not a solitary 
being knew or cared about her; 
and had she died—died even a vio- 
lent, sensational death—the coro- 
ner’s inquest would have taken up 
scarce three lines in the daily 
papers, after which, like a drop of 
water falling into the ocean, she 
would have passed out of sight and 
mind for ever. 

But no, we are wrong; there was 
one who did care for Marguerite— 
one who had known her parents 
when they first came over from 
France, and had done everything 
she could to help them. But, alas! 
down in the whirlpool of poverty 
husband and wife had disappear- 
ed and died, and many a pang 
shot across Mother Catherine’s 
breast as she thought of the child 
left now to shift for herself like so 
many other waifs. 

The girl’s home was in a tene- 
ment-house, and the room where 
she slept was shared by three other 
women, who would have made it a 
filthy, disorderly place indeed ex- 
cept for Marguerite. Every morn- 
ing she swept the floor, opened the 
window to let in fresh air, and 
imparted a cosey look to what would 
otherwise have been the most 
squalid chamber in the building. 
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By her mattress hung a crucifix, a 
gift from Mother Catherine, and 
near the crucifix was a piece of old 
looking-glass which Marguerite had 
found in a dust-barrel. Before this 
she would daily spend a quarter of 
an hour making her toilet. Her 
dark hair was neatly gathered up 
beneath her Norman cap—only one 
little tress peeping out; across her 
bosom was pinned a clean white 
kerchief; the mud-spots were care- 
fully brushed off her tattered gown ; 
then, after lingering a moment to 
admire herself, she would sally 
forth, the envy of all the slatterns 
in the neighborhood, and the boys 
would wink to one another and 
say: “ What a nice-looking gal!” 
Marguerite often wished that 
she had a better class of admirers 
than these. “But, alas!” she 
would sigh, “I am poor. Poverty 


like a mountain presses me down. 
If I could sell more frogs and get 


a new dress, then real gentlemen 
might notice me. But, alas! I must 
be thankful I have this old calico 
thing to cover me. But even this 
is falling in rags, and I may soon 
be without shoes to my feet.” 

One day, while she was thus in- 
wardly bemoaning her hard lot and 
crying out: “ Frogs, fresh frogs! 
Buy a few frogs!” without having 
anybody come to buy even a 
dime’s . worth, her attention was 
drawn to a middle-aged man, dress- 
ed in a faded suit of black, who 
had paused on his way up the 
street, and seemed to be listening 
with wonder to her cry. 

He was not at all handsome, yet 
there was something very striking 
about him, and you would have 
marked him out in a crowd as one 
who did not follow in the beaten 
ways of other men. 

When he first halted, his thin, 
wan face had assumed an air of 
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surprise; but presently, advancing 
nearer to the booth, this changed 
to an expression of melancholy 
which caused the girl to feel pity 
for him. 

“Are you selling frogs, miss— 
frogs?” he said, fixing his deep, 
sunken eyes upon her. 

“Ves, sir. Would you like a 
few ?” replied Marguerite, her heart 
fluttering with hope. 

“Well, now, I thought I had 
eaten almost everything that is 
eatable; but upon my word this 
does go a little beyond my experi- 
ence,” said Abel Day, as he bent 
down to examine the delicate 
white frogs’ legs, which were rang- 
ed in rows, tastefully fringed with a 
border of parsley leaves. “ But are 
you sure they are what you say 
they are? Notoads among them?” 

“We don’t eat toads in France, 
sir,” returned Marguerite, the blood 
mounting to her cheeks. 

“In France! Why, are you from 
France?” 

“T am. O fa belle France! 
And father and mother used to 
keep a frog-stand in Rouen; and 
they had a fine mushroom garden 
there, too. But folks here don’t 
know what is good to eat. Oh! I 
wish my parents had never come to 
America; and so did they wish it 
before they died.” 

“Well, what sort of a place is 
France?” inquired the other, who 
began to feel interested im the girl. 

“T was very young, sir, when I 
left it; therefore I cannot describe 
it to you. . But I know France is a 
beautiful country. It must be beau- 
tiful; no country in all the world 
can compare with it. Father and 
mother used: to drink wine. in 
France.” 

“Well, people here drink wine, 
too, sometimes.” 


“Do they? All those I know 
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drink nasty water or else horrid 
whiskey,” said Marguerite, making 
a wry mouth. 

“Humph! you are the first I 
ever met who didn’t like America,” 
pursued Abel Day. “ However, 
I'll not let this set me against you ; 
so what is the price of your 
frogs ?” 

“How many do you wish?” in- 
quired Marguerite, who hardly ex- 
pected him to take over a quarter 
of a dollar’s worth at most. 

“Let me have the whole lot.” 

“Well, will four dollars be too 
much ?” she said hesitatingly. 

“ Here is your money,” answered 
Abel, drawing forth thesum. “ And 
now, while you are wrapping up 
these funny-looking creatures—veri- 
ly, I might take ‘em for little pigmies 
just ready for a swim—please teli 
me how business is.” 

“Bad, sir. It always is with 
me; and I sometifnes think of giv- 
ing it up.” 

“And trying something else? 
Well, now, take my advice—don’t. 
This business can he made to pay 
as well as any other. All that’s 
wanted is to know how to go about 
~— 

“Oh! I'd be only too thankful if 
you'd tell me what to do,” exclaim- 
ed Marguerite. “Too thankful; 
for I’m almost in despair.” 

“Well, then, open your ears, and 
I'll give you a ‘wrinkle’ that'll set 
you on the highroad to prosper- 
ity.” Here Abel lifted his forefin- 
ger; then, after clearing his throat, 
“My young friend,” he went on, 
“you must know that the world is 
largely composed of fools. Of 
course it wouldn’t do to tell ’em 
so; nevertheless, it’s the truth, 
though they are not to be blamed 
for it—not a bit. We are born 
what we are; we don’t make our- 
selves. A pumpkin can be nothing 
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but a pumpkin; a genius is a ge- 
nius. And this makes the world all 
the more interesting, at least to me. 
Why, what a dull place ’twould be 
if we were all alike! Oh! I do 
love to look down upon the broad 
pumpkin-field of humanity, and feel 
how far, far above it some few men 
are elevated—some very few.” 

“ Like yourself,” interposed Mar- 
guerite, with an air of seriousness, 
only belied by a laughing gleam in 
her eyes. 

“ Please let that pass; no digres- 
sions,” said Abel, waving his hand. 
“But come back now to where we 
started from—namely, how to make 
the frog business pay.” Here he 
gave another cough. “In the first 
place, my young friend, this booth 
is altogether too small. It not only 
doesn’t allow your frogs half a 
chance to be seen, but you yourself 
are almost hidden inside of it. And, 
speaking of yourself, do not be of- 
fended if I observe that you have 
wonderfully attractive eyes, and a 
charming voice, and spirits which 
keep bright and cheerful no matter 
how cloudy the sky is. Yes, this 
much I know, though I never met 
you before. Well, now, here is the 
advice I give: Hire a small store 
close by; then have an immense 
sign-board hung over the entrance, 
with Frog Emporium painted on it 
in twelve-inch letters, and let every 
letter be of a different color, so that 
people will be attracted by it when 
they are a good block off. Then 
beneath the words Frog Emporium, 
and on the left-hand side, you must 
paint a fat, contented old mother 
frog, squatting at the edge of a 
pond, watching a lot of merry tad- 
poles swimming about. This will 
represent maternal felicity. At the 
other end of the sign you may 
paint a hungry-looking man with 
mouth wide open, and Mr. Bullfrog 
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taking a header down his throat, 
and screeching out as he goes 
down, ‘This fellow knows what’s 
good!’ You should likewise get a 
cooking-stove, so as to have a dain- 
ty dish of frogs all prepared for 
anybody who may come in and 
wish to taste them. There, now, is 
my plan; I submit it to your con- 
sideration. Carry it out, and you'll 
soon find it difficult to supply all 
your customers.” 

“Well, indeed, sir,” answered 
Marguerite, “ I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the interest 
you take in me. But, alas! I am 
too poor to pay the rent of ever so 
small a store; why, I couldn't even 
pay for such a sign-board as you 
describe. In fact, if you knew how 
very narrow my means are, you 
would wonder that I can manage 
to keep alive.” 

“Ts that so?” said Abel, in a 
tone of compassion. “Well, then, 
leave the sign to me; I will order 
it this very day, and the moment it 
is ready it shall be brought to you. 
I'll also, go security for your rent.” 

At these words Marguerite’s eyes 
filled with tears, glad tears, and, 
clasping one of his hands, she press- 
ed it warmly; while Abel thought 
to himself, “‘ How full of sentiment 
she is! Poor creature!” 

“Oh! what a blessed thing it is 
to be rich,” exclaimed the girl 
presently. “But all rich people, 
sir, are not like you—no, indeed.” 

“Never mind my wealth,” said 
Abel; “ we'll talk about that some 
other time. Go ahead, now, and 
carry out my notion; put implicit 
trust in me. Everything will come 


out right in the end.” 

Again Marguerite pressed his 
hand—her heart was too full for 
words—after which Abel Day went 
away, promising to return before 
the week was ended to see how she 
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was getting on. 


The girl followed 
him with her eyes until he was lost 
to view, wondering who he could 


be. “ Well, whoever he is,” she 
thought to herself, “he is a real 
gentleman. ‘True, his clothes are 
rather worn; but we cannot judge 
aman by his clothes. Yes, he is a 
real gentleman, and different from 
any other that I have ever seen. 
He didn’t beat me down in my 
price; no, he bought all my frogs 
and paid me what I asked. Any- 
body else would have forced me to 
take three dollars and a half or 
three dollars. I might even have 
let them go fortwo and a half. But 
no, he isn’t like other rich persons. 
And, oh! may God bless him and 
make him happy; for I am sure 
from his looks there is something 
weighing on his heart.” 

During the next few days Mar- 
guerite’s thoughts constantly turned 
upon her strange friend, who had 
evidently been in downright ear- 
nest and kept his word; for the 
sign-board was promptly sent to 
her, and she could not contain her 
delight when she saw it hanging 
above the doorway of the little 
store which she hired. 

‘True to his promise, Abel Day 
came soon again to visit Margue- 
rite, bringing money wherewith to 
pay her month’s rent in advance. 
It seemed to do him good to talk 
to her, and his face brightened 
when she told him how many peo- 
ple had already entered the Frog 
Emporium. “ And every one, sir, 
who eats a plate of my frogs de- 
clares they are better than an oys- 
ter-stew. And they say, too, that 
the sign-board makes them roar 
with laughter and entices them in 
whether they will or no. O sir! 
how can I thank you enough for 
what you have done for me ?” 
“Don’t speak any thanks,” re- 
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plied Abel. “ No, don’t speak any; 
but show your thanks by being 
good and virtuous. "Tis getting 
down in the world leads so many 
to the bad. Ay, misery is the de- 
vil’s best friend. ‘Therefore, my 
dear girl, improve your condition 
as fast as you can. Put money in 
the savings-bank; then when you 
meet any poor wretch hard up, and 
you have the means to help him, 
do it.” 

“Oh! indeed I will,” said Mar- 
guerite. “But now please, kind 
sir, let me know the name of my 
benefactor. I wish to know it, that 
I may tell it to the only other 
friend I have on earth—Mother 
Catherine. She’ll be sure to ask 
me who you are.” 

“My name is Abel Day,” he re- 
plied. 

“And you live—? Well, perhaps 
I shouldn’t ask that, sir. Though 
if I did know your address, I’d slip 


into your kitchen some morning 
bright and early, and cook you a 
nice mess of frogs for breakfast.” 
Then, arching her pretty eyebrows : 
“You live in Fifth Avenue—beau- 
tiful Fifth Avenue ?”’ 

“Ido, and yet I don’t,” answered 


Abel. “I often see myself there, 
dwelling in a marble mansion; ’tis 
sure to happen—so sure that I may 
consider myself already in Fifth 
Avenue.” Here, observing a puz- 
zled look upon Marguerite’s face, 
“Ah!” he added, “ you do not un- 
derstand me. Well, nobody else 
does, either. But nevermind. ‘The 
world will wake up some fine morn- 
ing and find the name of. Abel Day 
on every lip. And ’tis all coming 
out of here—here.” At these 
words he tapped his forehead. 
“My fortune will not be built on 
other men’s misfortunes; ’twill not 
come through gambling in stocks, 
through swindling, through false- 
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hood, through dishonor. But out 
of my brain the great thing is 
slowly but surely taking shape and 
form which ere long will astound 
the world.” 

“Well, truly, sir, I believe you. 
Oh! I do,’’ exclaimed Marguerite, 
who felt herself carried away by 
his own enthusiasm. “I knew from 
the first moment I laid eyes on you 
that you were an extraordinary 
man.” 

“*Tis often thus,” pursued Abel 
musingly. “Genius is not seldom 
recognized by the humble ones of 
earth, when those who dwell in 
high places, with ears and eyes 
stuffed and blinded by prosperity, 
have only fleers and gibes to give.”’ 

“And would it be showing too 
much curiosity,” inquired Margue- 
rite, “if I were to ask what is this 
wonderful thing which I doubt not 
will bring you in riches and re- 
nown? And certainly no one de- 
serves these more than yourself; 
for but for you, oh! I shudder to 
think what might have become of 
me. My future was dark—dark— 
dark.” 

“ And I have brightened it a lit- 
tle. Yet what is what I have done 
compared with what remains to be 
done!” said Abel, speaking like one 
who thinks aloud. “O mystery 
of life! Why is there so much 
misery around me?” ‘Then, ad- 
dressing Marguerite: “ Well, if you 
like, I will be here at four o’clock 
this afternoon, when I shall make 
clear to you what now you do not 
comprehend. But, remember, it 
must be a profound secret; no 
other human being except yourself 
must know what I am inventing— 
no other human being.” 

“You will find, sir, that I can 
keep a secret,” said Marguerite. 
“So please come at the hour you 
mention.” 
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Punctual to the minute Abel Day 
was at the Frog Emporium, which 
was so thronged with customers 
that he had to wait half an hour 
for the girl. But at length, the last 
frog being sold, off they went to- 
gether ; and as they took their way 
along the streets Marguerite won- 
dered whither he would lead her. 
Would it be to some fashionable 
quarter of the city—to some place 
where quiet, well-mannered people 
dwelt? And as her companion did 
not open his lips, she was left to her 
own hopes and conjectures, and 
kept wondering and wondering, un- 
til by and by she found herself, 
with a slight pang of disappoint- 
ment, in Tompkins Square. A few 
minutes later the girl was following 
Abel Day into a third-class board- 
ing-house, and, observing several 
scrawny females making big eyes 
at her as she mounted up to his 
room, which was on the top story, 
he whispered: “ They are jealous 
of you, my dear; but pay no atten- 
tion to them, and above all do not 
reveal to any of these Paul Prys 
what I am going to show you.” 

Presently they reached the door 
of his chamber, which he hastily 
unlocked, saying to Marguerite: 
“ Pass in quick—pass in quick ”; for 
Abel fancied he heard footsteps and 
voices close behind him. 

Marguerite obeyed and made 
haste into the room; then, while 
Abel was stuffing paper into the 
keyhole, she threw her eyes about 
her in utter astonishment. 

The apartment was barely half 
the size of her own at the tenement 
building; nor could it compare 
with it for order and neatness. In- 
deed, "twas in the greatest disorder. 
Numberless slips of paper were 
strewn over the floor, with queer 
pencil-marks upon them, and _ the 
wall was covered by the same odd 
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drawings, especially near the bed, 
as though Abel did most of his 
brain-work after he retired for the 
night and before he arose in the 
morning. On a shelf by the win- 
dow lay a dust-covered manuscript, 
and beside it a cigar-box half full 
of buttons, dimly visible through a 
spider’s web. 

But where was the wonderful 
machine he had told her about ? 

“Here it is,” spoke Abel in a 
semi-whisper and drawing some- 
thing out from under the bed, 

“Really! Oh! do let me see,” 
cried Marguerite, fiying towards 
him. 

“Tt is almost finished,” added 
Abel. “ But pray lower your voice, 
for there are listeners outside—vile 
eavesdroppers.” 

He now went on to explain what 
this curious object was, which look- 
ed like nothing so much as a big 
toy ; for all the girl could perceive 
was a stuffed chicken sitting in a 
box, gaudily painted red, white, 
and blue. 

“You must know,” said Abel, 
“that every time a hen lays an egg 
the very first thing she does is to 
turn and look at it, as if to make 
sure it is really laid. Well, now, 
this machine which you behold is 
the Magic Hen’s Nest. There is 
aspring bottom to it,so that the 
instant the egg is dropped it will 
disappear. Then, when the fowl 
turns to see if it is there—lo! she’ll 
find it isn’t there. Whereupon, 
concluding she must have made 
a mistake, like a good creature 
she'll sit down again, and presently 
out’ll come egg number two, which 
will likewise vanish through the 
trap. And so on and on and on, 
until—well, really, I can’t tell what 
may happen in the end, for of 
course there is a limit to all good 
things: the hen may lose her wits. 
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But if she doesn’t—if she keeps her 
senses, and if I can force her to 
continue laying and laying—why, 
my fortune is made sure, and I'd 
not change places with old Howe 
and his sewing-machine—no, indeed 
I wouldn't.” 

“Well, I declare!” ejaculated 
Marguerite when Abel was through 
with the explanation. “This is 
certainly a grand idea. Why, one 
hen will do the work of a score 
of hens.” 

“Of five hundred,” said Abel 
solemnly. “And I wrote some 
time ago to a couple of my ac- 
quaintances on Long Island, advis- 
ing them to sell off every hen on 
their farm except one. But they 
are not willing to follow my advice ; 
and, what’s more, they both came 
here last week when I was out, 
and asked all kinds of questions 
about my health. The fools! But 
never mind; it’s all the worse for 
them, for just as soon as I get out 
my patent down will go the price 
of hens to zero.” 

“Well, upon my word, this is 
wonderful, wonderful!” said Mar- 
guerite, kneeling and stroking the 
back of the stuffed chicken. 

“ Ay, and I am filled with won- 
der at myself for having invent- 
ed such a thing,” continued Abel. 
“ But it only shows what the brain 
of man can do. And yet what man 
is able to accomplish now is nothing 
compared with what he will accom- 
plish in the ages to come.” 

“Well, what is needed, sir, to 
make this Magic Nest perfect? It 
seems to me to be in good working 
order.” 

“Nothing remains to be done 
but to get a live hen and put it to 
the proof; though I have no more 
doubt of its success than I have 
of my own existence.” 

“Well, do let me be present 
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when you make the trial. Will 
you ?” 

“ Yes, you may come, for you do 
not laugh and jeer at me like the 
rest of the world; and, moreover, 
there is something soothing in your 
presence. Oh! I believe if I had 
had you always by my side this 
Magic Nest would have been ready 
long ago.” 

“And when I come again,” said 
Marguerite a little timidly, “I'll 
put the room in order—may I?” 

Here Abel’s brow lowered; but 
quickly the dark look passed away, 
for she was gazing so sweetly at 
him, and he said: “ You perceive, 
then, that it is not in order? Well, 
you are right. I live all by myself 
and have no time to sweep and 
dust—no time.” 

“All by yourself!” repeated 
Marguerite compassionately. 

“Yes; and when evening comes 
round I light my candle and play 
at solitaire, and listen to the cats 
caterwauling on the roof.” 

“How lonely!” exclaimed the 
girl. 

“ Perhaps it may be. Yet in sol- 
itude one hears and sees strange 
things. I love solitude.” 

“ Really ?” 

“TI do; nevertheless, I own 
*twould be better in some respects 
not to dwell so much by myself. 
Therefore I give you leave to come 
here whenever you please; yes, 
come and sweep and rummage and 
turn things topsy-turvy, if you like.”’ 

At this Marguerite burst into a 
laugh. 

“Ha! probably you think my 
apartment is already topsy-turvy? 
Well, it only seems so to you; to 
my eye there is perfect order in all 
this chaos.” 

“ And the buttons, sir, in yonder 
cigar-box—”’ 


Marguerite did not 


end the 
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phrase; she hoped he would under- 
stand her, and Abel did. 

“Humph! you have discovered 
those buttons,eh? Well, they came 
off my clothes. And here let me ob- 
serve, my young friend, the next im- 
portant thing to invent isa suit of 
clothes without any buttons.” 

“Well, until you invent one, 
please allow me to sew those but- 
tons on again. Will you?” 

“Alas!” replied Abel, “the 
shirts and coats and trousers to 
which they once belonged are long 
since worn out; and now I have no 
clothes left but the clothes F have 
on.” 

“ This was a very fine suit once,” 
said Marguerite. “ The cloth is ex- 
cellent.” 

“Yes, I had it made by a fash- 
ionable tailor; for I intended to 
wear it when I went to visit influ- 
ential people, and try and interest 
them in my—in my—” 

Here Abel heaved a sigh, while 
a look of deeper gloom shadowed 
his face than the girl had yet ob- 
served upon it. 

“ Pray tell me what troubles you,” 
said Marguerite. “Do tell me. 
Perhaps I may be able to comfort 
you.” Then, as he made no re- 
sponse, she went on: “ Have those 
of whum you sought aid turned a 
cold shoulder upon you? Have 
they refused to help you with this 
Magic Hen’s Nest? Why, I 
thought, sir, "twas a profound se- 
cret; that you had told nobody 
about it.” 

“No, no; I don’t allude to this, 
but to something else—to something 
which I cannot think of without an 
agony of mind I hope God may spare 
you from ever suffering. 1 had for- 
gotten all about it; I had not thought 
of it for ever so long, till our conversa- 
tion brought itbacktome. Oh! do 
let me forget it—forget it for ever.” 
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“T guessed when I first saw you, 
poor dear man, that there was a 
heavy burden on your heart,” spoke 
Marguerite inwardly. “ Now your 
own lips have confessed it to me. 
Oh! if I only knew you better, I[ 
might be able to console you.” 

She refrained, however, from ask- 
ing again what his cross was; but 
little doubting that ’twas connected 
in some way with another inven- 
tion, she determined on a future 
occasion to ask him to tell her the 
history of his life. ‘“ And who 
knows but I may find the means of 
bringing back the smiles to his 
mournful visage. If I do, ’twill be 
a slight return for all the kindness 
he has shown me.” 

Here Marguerite cast another 
glance about the forlorn-looking 
chamber, and wondered how he had 
been able to pay the first quarter’s 
rent of her store. “ He must have 
pinched himself to do it,” she 
thought to herself. “Oh! what 
other man in New York with only 
one suit of clothes would have been 
so generous ?” 

And now, ere she withdrew, her 
feelings got the better of her judg- 
ment, and she burst into a fervent 
expression of thanks for his great 
benevolence and sympathy, and 
hoped that for her sake he had not 
deprived himself of money which 
he really needed. But Abel sharp- 
ly interrupted her. 

“Do not talk thus,” he said, “ if 
you have true faith in my Magic 
Nest. Poor I may seem, but I 
consider myself rich—ever so rich; 
a mountain of gold is within my 
reach. You ought to be convinced 
of it, yet still you doubt.” 

“Oh! no, no; I don’t doubt it for 
one moment,” answered Margue- 
rite, very much confused. “ Pray, 
sir, be not offended at my words— 
I forgot”; then, looking up in his 
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face, “ But I cannot help speaking 
what is in my heart. O sir! you 
are the dearest person to me in all 
the wide world.” 

“Well, come here some evening 
and play at solitaire with me,” said 
Abel in a milder tone. “ But no, it 
won’t be solitaire with you—it will 
be two-handed euchre.” 

“Oh! I'll come most willingly. 
True, I know nothing about cards, 
but you can teach me.” 

The girl now bade him adieu, 
and his parting words to her were: 

“T will inform you when I am 
ready to experiment with the live 
hen. But, remember, breathe not 
a syllable of it to any human be- 
ing.” 

During the week which followed 
this visit to Abel Day’s den—as 
the other boarders called his room— 
Marguerite did not see her bene- 
factor. But daily she looked for 
him, and he was seldom absent 
from her thoughts. He was so 
vastly unlike other people—the 
selfish, deceitful herd around her; 
loving solitude, yet evidently glad 
to have her with him; poor, yet 
calling himself rich; full of bright 
hopes, yet a prey. to melancholy. 
His very singularities possessed a 
charm for the girl and made her 
long for his coming. 

“ He brings me into quite anoth- 
er world,” she said; and while 
she was selling frogs (business at 
the Frog Emporium was increas- 
ing rapidly) Marguerite would in- 
dulge in pleasing reveries about 
good Abel Day. She almost hoped 
that his fortune might not come 
too soon. 

“Yes, I should like him to stay 
awhile longer in his humble home, 
so that I might have a chance to 
make it snug and cosey for him. 
We might pass happy days there 
together—happy days.” 
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And every morning and evening 
she knelt before her crucifix and 
prayed for Abel. 

But if Marguerite often thought 
of Abel Day, he did not think of 
her; no, not once during these sev- 
en days. Her presence had indeed 
flashed a ray of light into the dark- 
ness of his soul; but it was like the 
coming and going of a meteor, and 
the instant she left him he relapsed 
into his sombre mood. The paper 
remained stuffed in the keyhole; 
ever and anon he would utter a 
word to himself, but ‘twas in a 
whisper; and thus from morning 
till night, solitary and silent, he 
passed the time, seated on a bench 
with his hollow eyes fixed upon the 
Magic Nest—inventing, inventing, 
inventing; for, although Abel had 
not told Marguerite, there was still 
one little thing wanting to make 
the invention absolutely perfect. 

Then, when dusk approached and 
the first cat began to caterwaul, he 
would get into bed, and there rack 
his brain for hours longer and un- 
till the candle went out. People 
wondered how he managed to live 
without eating ; but a few crusts of 
bread sufficed to keep Abel alive, 
and ’twas one of his odd fancies 
that we might in time bring our- 
selves to live without nourishment. 

“Oh! he is thinner than ever, 
poor dear man,” exclaimed Mar- 
guerite, When she saw Abel enter- 
ing her store the next Monday 
afternoon; and he was carrying a 
hen under his arm. ‘Then, after 
the first warm greeting was over, 
she made haste to prepare a nice 
dish of frogs, which she invited him 
to partake of. But Abel shook his 
head, and it was not until she had 
almost gone on her knees that he 
finally placed the hen in her safe- 
keeping and sat down to the savory 
repast. 
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“Ob! I’m so glad you relish my 
frogs; everybody declares I cook so 
well,” said the girl, as she stood 
watching him. 

“The world thinks far too much 
about eating,” returned Abel. “It 
is the grossest act hamanity can 
perform; and I believe if we tried 
we might exist without food.” 

“ Weill, I hope that day is far off,” 
said Marguerite ; “for when it ar- 
rives I'll have to close my busi- 
ness.” 

“Ah! true, I didn’t think of 
that,” said Abel, rising up from the 
table. “‘ But now are you ready to 
accompany me and witness the 
triumph of my Magic Nest?” 

“Ves, indeed I am; I wouldn’t 
miss it for anything,” answered 
Marguerite; and so, telling a cus- 
tomer, who appeared just at this 
moment, that the last Emporium 
frog was sold, not a single one left, 
she closed the store and they de- 
parted. 

“You are happy to-day,” observ- 
ed the girl when they had gone 
half-way to ‘Tompkins Square, and 
hearing Abel give a laugh. “Oh! 
I’m so glad. Let us always try to 
be happy.” But even as she spoke 
his countenance settled once more 
into the old look, and, bending down 
(for Abel was rather tall), “ Learn 
this truth, my young friend,” he 
said: “‘ Nothing lies like a laugh.” 

“Oh! no, no,” exclaimed Mar- 
guerite, making bold to disagree 
with him; “ people only laugh when 
they feel happy. Laughter always 
tells the truth. And since I have 
known you, sir, I laugh ever so 
much; for I have now a good thick 
pair of shoesyand the water cannot 
soak in and wet my feet. And 
don’t you see, too, 1 have a new 
dress? And I am already laying 
by money in the savings-bank; and 
it all comes from your brilliant idea 
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of setting up a Frog Emporium. 
Ob! yes, yes, I laugh a great deal 
now—a very great deal.” 

Then, as he made no response, 
she went on: “You are a genius, 
sir, a genius!” 

“Ah! you recognize in me the 
divine spark?” murmured Abel, 
his visage faintly brightening. 
“Well, you are the first who has 
done so—the very first—and you 
shall share in my triumph; ay, half 
the gold-mine shall be yours.” 
Then, after a pause, “Do you 
know,” he added, “you may ere 
long be dwelling in Fifth Avenue 
and wearing diamonds and silks; 
though, if you follow my advice, 
you will always dress plainly and 
never change your pretty French 
cap for a fashionable hat full of 
feathers and ribbons.” 

“Really!” cried Marguerite, 
whose faith in Abel Day was un- 
bounded. “-Living in Fifth Avenue, 
beautiful Fifth Avenue!’ And she 
clapped her hands and skipped 
merrily along in front of him. 

But presently from Abel’s lips 
burst another laugh, and this time 
there was something strange and 
wild about it which caused Mar- 
guerite to pause and look around; 
then, taking his hand, they walked 
on side by side in silence, and oh! 
how much she wished that he might 
not appear so unhappy. 

At length they reached Abel’s 
home; and if Abel’s fellow-board- 
ers had stared with astonishment 
the first time they saw him mount- 
ing to his room accompanied by a 
strange young woman, they made 
bigger eyes now as he ascended 
the stairway with a hen under his 
arm; nor was it easy for Margue- 
rite to keep a grave countenance 
when presently the chicken began 
to cackle; and the cackling of the 
chicken and the giggling of the in- 
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quisitive females, who were follow- 
ing at a proper distance, made a 
very queer chorus. 

“Let ’em laugh,” growled Abel 
after he had entered his chamber 
and fastened the door—“let ’em 
laugh; my day uf triumph is nigh, 
and then they’ll be the veriest syco- 
phants at my feet. But I'll spurn’ 
them all; let ’em laugh.” 

And now began the trial of the 
Magic Nest; Abel first cautioning 
Marguerite to speak in an under- 
tone, if she had anything to say. 
Gently, as tenderly as a mother 
might handle her baby, the fowl 
was placed in the box; and forth- 
with she ceased to cackle, while 
the others ceased even to whisper. 
Then, motioning the girl to sit 
down on the bench, Abel stood be- 
side her, awaiting with intense ex- 
citement the laying of the first egg. 
In a couple of minutes his brow 
was wet with perspiration, then his 


whole face became moistened; and 


when, by and by, after what seem- 
ed an age—’twas only a quarter of 
an hour—the hen did lay an egg, 
then rose up to look at it, Abel 
trembled so violently that Margue- 
rite inquired if he were ill. But 
without heeding her question he 
went on trembling and _ saying, 
“The egg has vanished, vanished ! 
and she can’t believe her eyes—she 
can’t believe her eyes!” And now 
for about a minute and a half it did 
really seem as if the hen, concluding 
she had made a mistake, was going to 
proceed and lay another egg, when, 
lo! she coolly stepped out of the 
box, and, after shaking her feathers, 
commenced pecking the bits of pa- 
per scattered over the floor. 

When Abel Day perceived this 
his head swam a moment; then 
clenching his fists, and his caver- 
nous eyes flashing fire, he sprang 
towards the chicken, and, forgetting 
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all about eavesdroppers, he scream- 
ed loud enough to be heard from 
cellar to garret: “I'll force you to 
do your duty! I will, I will!” 

But, as ill-luck would have it, the 
window was open, and out of it 
flew the hen, so hotly pursued by 
Abel that he came within an ace 
of passing through it too; which 
had he done, his neck would cer- 
tainly have been broken, for Abel 
had no wings. 

Then, as if to make sport of him, 
the perverse creature perched her- 
self on a_ neighboring chimney, 
where she set up a loud cackling. 

“Hark, they are mocking me 
again! Hear them, hear them!” 
groaned Abel Day, clapping his: 
hands to his head. “ And the hor- 
ror, too, is coming over me again: 
it always comes with those jeering 
voices.” 

“T hearnobody. Oh! I beg you 
to be calm,” said Marguerite, now 
thoroughly alarmed on Abel’s ac- 
count. ‘Then, leading him to the 
bench, “What agitates you so, 
dear friend ? Oh! do, do calm your- 
self and tell me what you fear.” 

Abel sank down on the bench, 
and, after groaning once more, 
“Hark! hark! They are mocking 
me,” did not utter another word, 
hard though she. urged him to 
speak; but, with eyes glued to the 
Magic Nest, he remained dumb and 
motionless. 

Then by and by evening came, 
and the twilight deepened into 
night, yet still Abel moved not, nor 
opened his lips, unless occasionally 
to heave a sigh. ‘Then the moon 
rose, and as its pale rays streamed 
into the room and fell upon the suf- 
ferer’s face, it assumed an expres- 
sion so unearthly that Marguerite 
was filled with awe. 

And now a dreadful, startling 
thought occurred to her: her dear 
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friend might be mad! What a 
pang this gave her tender heart! 
What bright, new-born hopes be- 
came suddenly blasted. How many 
fair castles in the air crumbled 
away into ghostly ruins at the 
thought that Abel Day was mad ! 

“Is it possible,” she asked her- 
self, “that this good man—he who 
has been so kind to me, whom I 
looked up to as one far, far above 
the cold, heartless world—is it pos- 
sible that he is bereft of reason ?” 
And even as Marguerite breathed 
these words she for the first time 
grew conscious of something glow- 
ing in her bosom more ardent than 
friendship for Abel Day. 

“T love him,” she murmured—“ I 
love him. And no matter what 


people may think of me, I'll stay 
by him and nurse him; I'll be his 
servant and truest friend as long as 
he lives.” 

Trying indeed was this night for 


Marguerite—oh!. very, very. It 


seemed as if it never would end. ° 


Nor did day bring any relief to her 
anxiety. The blessed, life-giving 
sunshine shimmered in; the chim- 
ney-swallows twittered by the win- 
dow; a stray bee, blown away by 
the morning breeze from his far-off 
hive, flew in and buzzed about the 
chamber; still Abel remained like 
one turned into stone, except for 
the deep-drawn sighs which ever 
and anon escaped his lips. 

And so this day passed, and so 
day followed day, without bringing 
any change in his mysterious con- 
dition. 

Of course Marguerite was not 
with him the whole time. But she 
took care whenever she quitted the 
room to lock the door; then she 
would hasten with winged feet to 
the Frog Emporium, where she 
would spend four or five hours ; 
then back Marguerite hurried, hop- 
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ing and praying that no ill had be- 
fallen Abel during her absence. But 
while she was with the poor man 
she did more than simply watch 
him. The ugly pencil-marks were 
rubbed off the wall; the floor was 
thoroughly swept; the cobwebs 
were brushed out of the corners ; 
and many another thing which only 
woman’s hand can do Marguerite 
did. On a little table, too (the 
only piecé of furniture besides the 
bench and bed), was spread a good, 
substantial meal for Abel to eat the 
moment he felt hungry; and it 
amazed her to see him fasting so 
long. 

We need not say that everybody 
in the house had his curiosity now 
raised to the highest pitch; and the 
gossiping, prying females shook 
their virtuous heads and muttered 
no complimentary things of Abel's 
faithful nurse. 

“Well, they may say of me what- 
ever they like,” said the brave girl. 
“My conscience doesn’t reproach 
me; it tells me I am doing right. 
When I was down Abel Day helped 
me, and now, when he is down, I'll 
help him.” 

At length, one afternoon, weary 
of the long, unbroken silence of 
the chamber, Marguerite began to 
sing. The song was one she had 
learnt from her mother, and was 
called “ Normandie, chére Nor- 
mandie.” She had a rich contralto 
voice, and the effect which the me- 
lody wrought upon Abel was some- 
thing perfectly marvellous; and as 
her face happened to be turned to- 
wards his, she noticed the change 
at once, and her eyes filled with 
glad tears. 

“Glory! glory! I am escaping 
from the infernal regions ; the dark- 
ness and the voices are leaving me. 
Thank God! thank God!” he cried. 
And Marguerite, only too happy to 
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rouse him out of his lethargy, con- 
tinued singing for well-nigh half an 
hour. Then, placing herself beside 
him on the bench, she gave way to 
her joy in laughter and merry talk, 
while Abel’s countenance wore an 
expression almost radiant, and, rest- 
ing one of his hands on her head 
. asa father might have done, “ All 
is blue sky at last,” he said. “I 
feel as I have not felt in many a 
day. Oh! had I had you always 
with me, the demons would never 
have shrieked in my ears; your an- 
gelic songs would have driven them 
away.” 

“Well, you can’t imagine,” re- 
turned Marguerite, “ how happy it 
makes me to make you happy.” 
Then, after a pause: “But now, 
dear friend, I have a favor to 
ask: I wish you to tell me the his- 
tory of your life; for there is a mys- 
tery in it—I am sure there is. Do 
tell it to me. Not that I am cu- 
rious, but I firmly believe ‘twill do 
you good to let me carry a part of 
the burden which has almost crush- 
ed you down.” 

“ Fool, fool that I was to live all 
by myself so many years!” spoke 
Abel in a musing tone, and paying 
no heed to her request. ‘“ The 
mocking voices cannot abide cheer- 
ful company; it frightens them 
off.” Then, turning to Marguerite : 
“You'll not let them come back, 
will you ?” 

“You are dreaming,” answered 
the girl, patting his hand. “ Why, 
this room was still as the tomb 
until I began to sing.” 

“ No, no, it wasn’t; I heard them 
all the while.” 

“Well, don’t fear them any more. 
I'll stay with you; I'll be your ca- 
nary, your nightingale, your musi- 
cal box,” she said with a merry 
laugh. “So pray begin and give 
me a little of your past history ; for 
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the sooner you begin the sooner 
you'll end, and then I'll sing an- 
other song.” 

“ Well, well, to please you I’ll do 
anything. Therefore learn that I 
was born in Massachusetts. But 
of my early years I need say very 
little. My father died. when I was 
a child; at the age of fourteen I 
had to shift for myself, and from 
that time on it was a hard struggle 
against poverty. Somehow I didn’t 
succeed in anything I put my hand 


to. I tried this thing and that; I 


tried everything almost, but was al- 
ways unfortunate. And,do you 
know, I believe inluck. Oh! Ido. 
Some are born with it, others are 
not; and these last will turn out 
failures, be they ever so honest and 
hard-working. Well, undoubtedly 
I belong to the unlucky ones; and, 
what’s more, I verily believe there 
is such a thing as having too much 
brains. Why, many a pumpkin- 
headed fellow I used to know is 
to-day a millionaire—can’t explain 
it, but there’s the fact; while I 
am—well, you see what I am, and 
I have reached middle life; and 
my miserable home” —here he 
threw a glance around the room; 
then, clasping his hands: “But 
dear me, what has happened? Is 
this my den? Why, how changed 
it looks !” 

“T have been turning things top- 
sy-turvy,” answered Marguerite, 
with a twinkle in her eye. “ But 
pray don’t stop to admire the 
change. Please go on; I am so in- 
terested.” 

“ Well, finally, after trying every- 
thing,” continued Abel, “and, as I 
have observed, failing in everything 
I tried, I one day bethought my- 
self of turning inventor. And the 
more I thought about it the more 
confident I felt that I should suc- 
ceed; indeed, I passed a whole 
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week in a delightful reverie, where- 
in I saw myself wealthy and famous, 
and all from one single invention. 
Then, when this dreamy, happy 
week was gone by, I set about in- 
venting a Patent Log—a thing very 
much needed by mariners; for the 
present method of determining the 
speed of a vessel is both clumsy 
and unreliable. "Twas here in this 
chamber, on this bench, I began 
my brain labor, and for a while I 
made excellent progress. But after 
a couple of months I got tired of 
sitting up and took to my bed, 
where I used to lie inventing—in- 
venting all day long, and even all 
night too. I seemed to be able to 
do without sleep; until one even- 
ing—oh! I'll never forget it”— 
here he paused and shuddered 

“one evening the room became 
suddenly full of voices. From un- 


der the bed, through the keyhole 
and window, down the chimney, on 


every side of me these horrible 
voices were yelling and screeching, 
‘He'll never succeed — never 
succeed’; ‘ Born to ill-luck’; ‘ All 
time wasted’; ‘He'll go to the 
dogs and hang himself!’ What hap- 
_ pened after this terrible moment I 
can’t say; I must have gone off in- 
to a fever. I remember nothing, 
All I know is that one day—but 
how long afterwards I, cannot tell 
—I became, as it were, alive again, 
and found myself inventing quite 
a different thing—namely, the Magic 
Nest, which, as you know, has once 
more proved that I am born to fail 
in whatever I undertake. And 
now, alas! I don’t see how I'll be 
able to earn a living; to confess the 
truth, Ihave not one dollar left in 
the world.” 

“Bah! Don’t be down-hearted 
on that account,” said Marguerite. 
“My Frog Emporium is a little 
gold-mine, and you shall need for 
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nothing. Why, as I have already 
remarked more than once, I’d have 
been ere now in a wretched plight 
but for you. You stretched out a 
helping hand; and whatever the 
world may think of you, and what- 
ever you think of yourself—I—I 
call you a genius,” 

When Marguerite had delivered 
this speech, so full. of balm to 
poor heart-broken Abel, she rose 
from the bench and flew to the old, 
neglected manuscript. <A bright 
idea had flashed upon her—’twas 
an inspiration. She had already 
turned over its pages and found 
them covered with drawings as un- 
intelligible to her as Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics; but she remembered 
that in one place, written in pencil, 
were the words, “ Thisis Abel Day’s 
Patent Log.” 

In a moment she was back at 
Abel’s side, and, holding up the 
manuscript before him, “I do be- 
lieve,” she said, “had I been with 
you when you were laboring on this 
invention, that you would not have 
fallen ill, for 1 should not have let 
you overtask your brain; and by 
this time ’twould have been quite 
finished, and you'd have been in the 
eyes of the whole world what I 
know you to be—a great, great, 
great man.” 

But Abel, instead of replying, put 
his hands to his ears and shivered 
as if he were stricken with cold. 

“© dear friend! what is the 
matter now?” exclaimed Margue- 
rite. 

“The very sight of that manu- 
script makes me dread the voices— 
the horrid voices. Hark! one is 
beginning to yell again. It says I 
must hang myself in the end. 
Hark! Don’t you hear it?” 

“Listen to me, and not to the 
voice,” said Marguerite, still hold- 
ing before his eyes the page where- 
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on was written, “ This is Abel Day’s 
Patent Log.” “Take courage and 
look bolder at this manuscript, 
while I sing for you.” 

It was a cheery, jovial song she 
sang. She threw her whole soul 
into it, and it wrought upon Abel 
the happy effect she hoped it would. 
When the song was ended, he bow- 
ed his head and murmured: “ O my 
blessing! my good angel! How 
much sunshine you bring to me! 
Already the voice is gone. You 
have indeed power to drive the fiend 
away.” 

“Well, now, Abel,” answered 
Marguerite, “you whom—whom I 
—I—” Here her tongue faltered. 

But as mother earth cannot re- 
strain the crystal waters murmur- 
ing within her bosom, so it was im- 
possible for the girl to hold back 
the words which were bubbling up 
from the pure fountain of her heart; 
and presently, with a blushing rose 
on each cheek, she spoke out and 
said: “ You whom I love, let me 
ask you to kneel with me and offer 
thanks to Almighty God that I am 
able to drive away your melancholy. 
Yes, let us say a prayer of thanks- 
giving.” 

Abel did as she wished, and they 
knelt and prayed together. 

Then, when they had risen from 
their knees, “And now,” added 
Marguerite, “I hope you will set 
courageously to work at this Pa- 
tent Log, and while you are thus 
engaged I'll play the nightingale 
and sing my very best; will you?” 

Abel’s eyes were swimming with 
tears, and, taking her hand in his, 
“You love me ?” he said in tremu- 
lousaccents. “Oh! howkind, how 
good it is in you to love me. I 
have been alone since my boyhood 
—all alone. Nobody since the far- 
off day when I parted from my mo- 
ther ever spoke to me as you do. 
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tome. I cared very little for life. 
All was a barren waste on every 
side of me until this hour. But 
now I would not die for anything. 
I wish to live because you live ; and, 
O Marguerite! my heart would stop 
beating if you were to leave me.” 

“ But I never will leave you.” 

“No, don’t. Letus live together, 
Marguerite, always together ; be my 
wife.” 

“ Well, now,” answered Margue- 
rite, her heart overflowing, yet at 
the same time speaking with firm- 
ness and decision, “ you must set 
immediately to work; a quarter of 
an hour will be enough for to day. 
‘To-morrow you may labor half an 
hour, and perhaps next day an 
hour, until this invention is com- 
pleted; and, remember, all the while 
you are inventing I'll play the 
lark, the canary, or whatever you 
choose to call me.” 

Abel listened to her words, and, 
albeit weak and hardly in a state 
to use his brain, he actually made a 
little progress with his invention 
during the brief space she allowed 
him to work. What unspeakable 
joy it gave Marguerite to think 
that she might be able to restore 
him to full mental health! “And 
when he does become entirely him- 
self—oh ! then--then—” Here her 
song waxed louder and more melo- 
dious; for her heart was thrilling 
with a rapture which only the voice 
of music can express. 

Yes, Marguerite, ‘twas verily an 
inspiration that caused you to di- 
rect Abel’s mind anew to the Pat- 
ent Log; for this is a sane and 
wholesome object whereupon to 
exert his faculties, and not a mad- 
man's dream like the Magic Hen’s 
Nest. 

Day by day Abel gained in 
health; his appetite and sleep re- 


’ 
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turned; he laughed as merrily as 
Marguerite; and people could 
scarcely believe he was the same 
man. But the girl never relaxed 
her vigilance. So passed away the 
spring and summer; and when au- 
tumn came round not the fairest 
castle in the air which Marguerite 
had built for herself did surpass 
the bright reality which opened be- 
fore her vision. For, lo! the Pat- 
ent Log was patented, and its suc- 
cess went beyond Abel’s most ex- 
travagant hopes. A mass-meeting 
of ship-owners and merchants was 
held at the Cooper Institute to do 
him honor; the press lauded him 
to the skies; the tongue of Fame 
was chiming his name far and wide. 
But, better than all, a cataract of 
gold was rolling into his pocket. 

. Of course before long our friend 
changed his quarters; and, in his 
new and elegant home, right above 
the bed Marguerite hung the cru- 
cifix which Mother Catherine had 
given her; then she and her be- 
trothed went to the Convent of 
Mercy to visit the good nun, who 
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wept glad tears when she heard 
their story. 

“Well, I lean upon her as much 
as she leans upon me; we love and 
help each other in all things,” 
spoke Abel. 

“ And always, always will,” con- 
tinued Marguerite. 

“God bless you, my children!” 
said Mother Catherine. 

A fortnight later the happy cbu- 
ple were married; after which 
they sailed on their wedding tour 
across the sea to Normandy. And 
one day, as they were leaving the 
beautiful church of Saint-Ouen, 
whither they had gone to give 
thanks to God for their great hap- 
piness, Marguerite spoke and said : 
“T once thought there was no 
country in all the world like 
France; but now, my dear husband, 
I love America more.” 

“And I,” returned Abel, “love 
France as mich as I do America; 
for, although I believe good wives 
may be found everywhere, it was 
this sunny land which gave me my 
pretty Marguerite.” 
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I sranp by Giotto’s gleaming tower, 
In gloom of the cathedral’s wing, 
And hear, in the soft sunset hour, 
The bells to benediction ring. 
That Duomo boasts: ‘“ Stone upon stone, 
Eternally I rise and rise ; 
So, pace by pace, zone over zone, 
I am uprounded to the skies.” 
But simpler effort, as direct 
As that of palm or pine, impels 
This wonder of the architect 
To strike heaven’s blue with clash of bells. 
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Etrurian Athens! long ago 
Thy sister of the Violet Crown, 
In colonnades like carven snow— 
All crumbled now, and bare, and brown 
With ashes of dead sunshine—sate 
Among her gods, and had no voice 
Potential as their high estate 
To summon to the sacrifice. 
Worth even the Phidian Jove sublime, 
Chryselephantine, and all else 
Of the lost forms of olden time, 
Fair Florence ! are thy living bells. 


O bells! O bells! when angels sang, 

Surely—though no Evangelist 
Has told—a silvery peal first rang, 

And Christian chimes came in with Christ. 
For bells! O bells! not brazen horn, 

Nor sistrum, sackbut, cymbals, gong, 
Harsh dissonance of creeds forlorn, 

But your sweet tongues to Him belong. 
Crowning with music as ye swing 

This lily in stone, this lamp of grace, 
Wherever Christ the Lord is King, 

-Ye have commission and a place. 


This tower stands square to winds that smite, 
Nor fears the thunders to impale. 
Prince of the Powers of Air! by rite 
Of baptism shall the bells prevail. 
Shine, Stella Maris ! and O song 
Of Ave Mary, and Vesper bells, 
Be drowned not in the city’s throng! 
For—sad and sweet as Dante tells— 
Comes, strangely here, the sense to me 
Of parting for some unknown clime, 
A sense of silence and the sea, 
Charmed by the tryst of star and chime. 


O bells! O bells! the worlds are buoved, 
Like beacon-bells, on waves profound, 
In all nosilence as no void— 
The very flowers are cups of sound. 
We dream—and dreaming we rejoice— 
That we, when great Death draws us nigh, 
Hearing, may understand the Voice 
Which rocks a bluebell or the sky; 
And, with new senses finely strung 
In grander Eden’s blossoming, 
May see a golden planet swung, 
Yet hear the silver lilies ring ! 
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OUR NEW INDIAN POLICY 


‘‘ WHILE it cannot be denied that the 
government of the United States, in the 
general terms and temper of its legisla- 
tion, has evinced a desire to deal gene- 
rously with the Indians, it must be ad- 
mitted that the actual treatment they 
have received has” been unjust and ini- 
quitous beyond the power of words to cxpress. 
Taught by the government that they had 
rights entitled to respect, when these 
rights have been assailed by the rapacity 
of the white man the arm which should 
have been raised to protect them has 
been ever ready to sustain the aggressor. 
The history of the government connec- 
tions with the Indians is @ shameful re- 
cord of broken treaties and unfulfilled pro- 
mises.” 


We take the above sentences 
from the first report of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners appointed by 
President Grant under the act of 
Congress of April 10, 1869. ‘The 
commissioners, nine in number, 
were gentlemen selected for their 
presumed piety, philanthropy, and 
practical business qualities. None 
of them was a Catholic; in taking 
their testimony not only with re- 
spect to the gene-al treatment of 
the Indians, but in regard to the 
religious interests of some of the 
tribes, we shall not be suspected of 
summoning witnesses who are pre- 
judiced in favor of the Catholic 
Church. One of the commission- 
ers, indeed, Mr. Felix R. Brunot, 
of Pittsburgh, the chairman of the 
board, appears to have been inspired 
at times with a lively fear and ha- 
tred of the church; his colleagues 
—Messrs. Robert Campbell, of St. 
Louis; Nathan Bishop, of New 
York; William E. Dodge, of New 
York; John V. Farwell, of Chica- 
go; George H. Stuart, of Phila- 
delphia; Edward S. Tobey, of Bos- 
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ton; John D. Lang, of Maine; and 
Vincent Colyer, of New York—are 
gentlemen quite free from any pre- 
dilection in favor of Catholicity. 
The passage we have taken from 
their first report relates only to the 
worldly affairs of the Indians. But 
a perusal of the various annual re- 
ports of this board, of the Commis- 
sioners of Indian Affairs, and of the 
Indian agents, from 1869 until 
1876, has convinced us that the in- 
juries inflicted upon the Indians 
have been by no means confined to 
those caused by the avarice and ra- 
pacity of the whites. Sectarian fa- 
naticism, Protestant bigotry, and 
anti-Christian hatred have been call- 
edinto play, and the arm of the gov- 
ernment has been made the instru- 
ment for the restriction, and even 
the abolition, of religious freedom 
among many of the Indian tribes. 
We are confident that such treat- 
ment is not in consonance with the 
wishes of the American people. 
Have we not been taught, from our 
youth up, that the two chief glories 
of our country were the equality of 
all its citizens before the law and 
their absolute freedom in all reli- 
gious matters? ‘True, the Indians 
are not citizens, but we have un- 
dertaken the task of acting as their 
guardians, with the hope of ulti- 
mately fitting them, or as many of 
them as may be tough enough to 
endure the process, for the duties 
of citizenship. To begin this task 
by teaching our pupils that religion 
is not a matter of conscience—that 
the government has a right to force 
upon a people a form of Christian- 
ity against which their consciences 
revolt—and to punish them for at- 
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tempting to adhere to the church 
whose priests first taught them to 
know and to fear God, is not mere- 
ly a moral wrong; it is a crime. 

The whole number of Indians in 
the United States and Territories, 
according to the very careful and 
systematic census contained in the 
report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs for 1875, was 279,333; 
exclusive of those in Alaska. It is 
not a very large number; the pop- 
ulation of the city of New York 
exceeds it nearly fourfold. ‘The 
Indian Bureau classifies these peo- 
ple under four heads : 

I. 98,108 Indians who “ are wild 
and scarcely tractable to any ex- 
tent beyond that of coming near 
enough to the government agent to 
receive rations and blankets.” 

II. 52,113. Indians “who are 
thoroughly convinced of the neces- 
sity of labor, and are actually un- 
dertaking it, and with more or less 
readiness accept the direction and 
assistance of government agents to 
this end.” 

Ill. 115,385 Indians “ who have 
come into possession of allotted 
lands and other property in stock 
and implements belonging to a 
landed estate.” 

IV. 13,727 Indians who are de- 
scribed as “ roamers and vagrants,” 
and of whom the commissioner, the 
Hon. Edward P. Smith, speaks in 
the following Christian and states- 
man-like language : 


“They are generally as harmless as 
vagrants and vagabonds can be in a civ- 
ilized country. They are found in all 
stages of degradation produced by licen- 
tiousness, intemperance, idleness, and 
poverty. Without land, unwilling to 
leave their haunts for a homestead upon 
a reservation, and scarcely in any way 
related to, or recognized by, the govern- 
ment, they drag out a miserable life. 
Themselves corrupted and the source of 
corruption, they seem to serve by their 
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continued existence but a single useful 
purpose—that of affording a living illus- 
tration of the tendency and effect of bar- 


barism allowed to expand itself uncur- 
ed,” 


—or, perhaps, of “affording a liv- 
ing illustration ” of the wisdom and 
mercy of a policy which, neglect- 
ing these poor wretches “ without 
land,” comes down upon other 
tribes, living peaceably and thriv- 
ingly upon reservations “ solemnly 
secured to them for ever,” takes 
from them their homes and farms, 
and drives them forth to a new and 
desolate land; or, if they resist, ex- 
asperates them into a war that ends 
by adding them to the number of 
“roamers and vagabonds.”” The 
sanguinary conflict which, as we 
write, is still being waged between 
a portion of the Nez-Percés In- 
dians and the troops under com- 
mand of that eminent “ Christian 
soldier,” General Howard, is a 
flagrant instance of the manner in 
which Indians of the first and se- 
cond classes enumerated by the 
commissioner are driven into the 
category of “roamers and vaga- 
bonds.” We cannot pause to trace 
the history of this our last and 
most needless Indian war; we pass 
it by with the remark that one of 
the indirect causes of it, according 
to the report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for 1874, appears 
to have been the action of the 
“American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions,” a Presby- 
terian organization, in selling to a 
speculator certain lands within the 
reservation which did not belong 
to the board, but to the Indians 
themselves. 

The report of the commissioner 
for 1876—the Hon. J. Q. Smith— 
contains a number of statistical 
tables, an analysis of which will 
aid us in forming a correct concep- 
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tion of the present condition of the 
Indians embraced in the commis- 
sioner’s third class, as well as a por- 
tion of those in his second class. 
According to these tables—which 
contain the latest official returns 
from all the agencies—the whole 
number of Indians, exclusive of 
those in Alaska, and of the “ roam- 
ers and vagrants,” is put down at 
266,151, of whom 40,639 are of 
mixed blood. The latter are for 
the most part the children of In- 
dian mothers and of French, Span- 
ish, and American fathers. No less 
than 153,000 of the whole number 
“come directly under the civiliz- 
ing influences of the government 
agencies,” and of these 104,818 
“wear citizen’s dress.” The aban- 
donment of the picturesque blanket 
for the civilizing coat, the embroid- 
ered buckskin leggings for the plain 
pantaloons, and the gay plume of 
gorgeous feathers for the hideous 
hat, is certainly a mark of progress. 
But when the wigwam is torn down, 
and the log, frame, or stone house 
is erected in its stead, a still more 
decided step towards civilization 
has been taken; and it may be 
with surprise that some of our rea- 
ders will learn that our “ savages” 
have built for themselves, or have 
had built for them, 55,717 houses, 
of which 1,702 were erected during 
last year. 

The progress of education is a 
still further test of the condition of 
these people. ‘There are 367 school- 
buildings upon the reservations ; 
and in these are conducted 63 
boarding-schools and 281 day- 
schools, 23 of the school-buildings, 
apparently, being unoccupied. The 
number of teachers is 437, and of 
pupils 11,328, of which number 
6,028 are males. The amount of 
money expended for education dur- 
ing the year was $362,496, an aver- 
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age of $32 per pupil. The number 
of Indians who can read is 25,622, 
of whom 980 acquired that useful 
accomplishment during the year. 
The number of births (exclusive of 
those in the five civilized tribes in 
the Indian Territory) was 2,401, 
and of deaths 2,215. The religious 
statistics in this table are evidently 
incorrect in at least one particular. 
The number of church buildings on 
the Indian reservations is 177; the 
number of missionaries “ not includ- 
ed under teachers” is 122; and 
“the amount contributed by reli- 
gious societies during the year for 
education and other purposes” was 
$62,076. 

These figures we do not call in 
question, but the “number of In- 
dians who are church members” is 
put down at only 27,215. It is to 
be desired that the compiler of the 
statistics had furnished us with a 
definition of what he understands 
by the words “church members.” 
He sets down for the Pueblo agen- 
cy, in New Mexico, for example: 
“ Number of Indians, 8,400; num- 
ber of church buildings, 19 ; number 
of church members, zone!” The 
truth is that all, or nearly all, of 
these Pueblo Indians are Roman 
Catholics, as their fathers were be- 
fore them for more than three cen- 
turies; and that the 19 “church 
buildings” on their reservation are 
Catholic churches, in which the In- 
dians are baptized, shriven, mar- 
ried, and receive the Holy Com- 
munion; but in the opinion of the 
honorable commissioner none of 
the Pueblos are “ church members.” 
So with the Papago Indians in Ari- 
zona, who are 5,900 in number, who 
have a Catholic school, four Ca- 
tholic teachers, and a Catholic 
church, but none of whom, in the 
eyes of the commissioner, are 
“church members.” In the seven 
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reservations of which the religious 
control has been assigned to the 
Catholic Church there is a popula- 
tion of 24,094 souls and 32 church- 
es, but the commissioner’s tables ad- 
mit only 7,010 “ church members ” 
among this population. The truth 
is, as we shall show, the number of 
Catholic Indians alone is more than 
thrice as large as the whole number 
of “church members” accounted 
for by the commissioner’s tables. 
When a human being has received 
the Catholic rite of baptism he be- 
comes a member of the Catholic 
Church; and from that moment it 
is the duty and the privilege of the 
church to watch over and protect 
the soul thus regenerated. It is be- 
cause the church has wished to dis- 
charge this duty to her Indian chil- 
dren that certain of the sects have 
cried out against her, and even the 
commissioner (Hon. E. P. Smith), 
in his report for 1875, has not been 
ashamed to reproach her. 


“At the seven agencies assigned to 
the care of the Catholics,” he remarks, 
“no restriction has been placed upon 
their system and methods of education, 
and no other religious body, so far as I 
am aware, has in any way attempted to 
interfere. I regret to say that this is not 
true, so far as the Catholics are concern- 
ed, of some of the agencies assigned to 
other religious bodies, and in some in- 
stances the interference has been a ma- 
terial hindrance to the efforts of this 
office to bring Indians under control and 
to enforce rules looking toward civiliza- 
tion.” 


We regret to say that while, on 
the one hand, the Catholic Church 
has sought only to continue her 
ministrations to those of her chil- 
dren who were dwelling upon re- 
servations “ assigned to other reli- 
gious bodies ”—a duty which she 
could not neglect nor permit to 
remain unfulfilled—on the other 
hand, the most cruel, persistent, and 
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petty persecution has been waged 
against Catholic Indians under the 
charge of Protestant agents, for the 
reason that they were Catholics, 
and the most unwarrantable inter- 
ference, opposition, and maltreat- 
ment have been in many instances 
manifested in cases where Catholic 
priests were merely exercising the 
rights they possessed as American 
citizens, and discharging the du- 
ties imposed on them as Christian 
teachers. . 

But before we enter upon the 
proof of these unpleasant facts let 
us return to the statistics of the 
commissioner’s report, for the pur- 
pose of completing our review of 
the condition of the semi-civilized 
and civilized tribes. The whole 
number of acres of land comprised 
in the Indian reservations as they 
now exist is 159,287,778, of which, 
however, only a very small portion 
(9,107,244 acres, or 14,230 square 
miles) is “ tillable "—that is, land 
fitted for agricultural pursuits, and 
on which crops can be raised. 
Now, from these figures, which are 
official, a very important truth may 
be deduced. The policy of the 
government, as explained by the 
commissioners in successive reports, 
is to gather all the Indians upon 
these reservations (or upon a few 
of them), to wean them from their 
life of hunting and fishing, and to 
teach them to support themselves 
and their families by purely agri- 
cultural pursuits. The idea may 
perhaps be a good one; but care 
should have been taken to provide 
ample means for its execution. 
There are, as we have seen, 266,151 
Indians, exclusive of those in Alas- 
ka and of the “roamers and va- 
grants.” All these, if the present 
policy of the government be suc- 
cessful, will be finally planted upon 
this region of 14,230 square miles 
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of .tillable land, and bidden to live 
there, they and their children, for 
ever, earning their bread by the 
sweat of their brow in cultivating 
the soil. Now, 14,230 square miles 
of land is equal only to 28,460 
farms of 320 acres each, or to 56,- 
920 farms of 160 acres each. The 
tradition established by the govern- 
ment, by its original surveys of the 
public lands, by its Homestead Law, 
and by its Land Bounty Acts, is 
that 160 acrts of land is the nor- 
mal quantity for an ordinary farm ; 
general experience has shown that 
this is none too much. But if the 
attempt were made to arrange the 
266,151 Indians into families of 4 
persons each, and to allot to each 
family a farm of 160 acres, there 
would not be tillable land enough 
“to go round” ; 9,617 families would 
be left out of the distribution. We 
do not mean to say thafa farm of 
something less than 160 acres may 
not be found sufficient for the 
maintenance of a family of four 
persons; but we do wish to call 
attention to the fact that the Indian 
reservations have been now reduced 
so far that only 56,920 farms, of 
160 acres each, of “tillable land” 
remain inthem. There is the more 
necessity for accentuating this fact 
since even in the last report of the 
commissioner is repeated the sug- 
gestion that the reservations are 
still too large, and that a few more 
treaties might be broken and a few 
more sanguinary wars provoked 
with advantage, in order to reduce 
further the area set apart for In- 
dian occupation. This suggestion 
is made plausible by the device of 
calling attention to the whole area 
of the reservations—15§9,287,778 
acres, or 248,886 square miles— 
while hiding away in very small 
type, and at the end of an intricate 
table of figures, the fact that 150,- 
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180,534 acres, or 234,656 square 
miles, of these lands are wholly un- 
fitted for tillage, and can never be 
made available for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

The number of acres of land cul- 
tivated by the Indians during the 
year covered by the last report of 
the commissioner was 318,194, and 
28,253 other acres were broken by 
them during the year. No less 
than 26,873 full-blood male Indians 
were laboring in civilized pursuits, 
exclusive of those belonging to the 
five civilized tribes in the Indian 
Territory. ‘These people are not 
savages; they worship God—many 
of them enjoying the light of Catho- 
lic truth; they educate themselves 
and their children; they live in 
houses and wear decent clothes; 
they toil and are producers of val- 
uable articles. Let us see, now, 
what is said about these and the 
other Indians less advanced in civ- 
ilization, by their rulers, the suc- 
cessive Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs and their subordinates, the 
agents. When we remark that we 
select our quotations from nine 
volumes of official reports, the rea- 
der will understand that we lay 
before him only a very few out of 
the numberless proofs of 
facts : 


two 


t. That the commissioners, while 
repeatedly confessing that the In- 
dians have been most cruelly and 
unwisely wronged in the past, are 
of the opinion that it would be a 
kind and wise thing to wrong them 
a little more in the future. 

2. That the Indians are perfect- 
ly well aware of their wrongs; are 
quite able to formulate them; are 
often hopeless, from long and pain- 
ful experience, of any effectual re- 
dress for them; and very frequent- 
ly display a remarkable degree of 
Christian forbearance and forgive- 
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ness in resisting the wanton pro- 
vocations to revolt offered to them. 


‘The traditionary belief which large- 
ly prevails,” writes the Hon. J. Q. Smith, 
in his report. for 1876, ‘“‘ that the Indian 
service throughout its whole history has 
been tainted with fraud, arises not only 
from the fact that frauds have been com- 
mitted, but also because, from the nature 
of the service itself, peculiar opportuni- 
ties for fraud may be found.” 


After an exposition of the duties 
of an Indian agent he thus pro- 
ceeds: 


‘‘ The great want of the Indian service 
has always been thoroughly competent 
agents. The President has sought to 
secure proper persons for these impor- 
tant offices by inviting the several reli- 
gious organizations, through their con- 
stituted authorities, to nominate to him 
men for whose ability, character, and 
conduct they are willing to vouch. I 
believe the churches have endeavored to 
perform this duty faithfully, and to a fair 
degree have succeeded ; but they expe- 
rience great difficulty in inducing per- 
sons possessed of the requisite qualifi- 
cations to accept these positions. When 
it is considered that these men must take 
their families far into the wilderness, 
cut themselves off from civilization with 
its comforts and attractions, deprive 
their children of the advantages of edu- 
cation, live lives of anxiety and toil, give 
bonds for great sums of money, be held 
responsible in some instances for the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year, and subject themselves to 
ever-ready suspicion, Getraction, and ca- 
lumny, for a compensation less than 
that paid to a third-class clerk in Wash- 
ington or to a village postmaster, it is 
not strange that able, upright, thorough- 
ly competent men hesitate, and decline 
to accept the position of an Indian agent, 
or, if they accept, resign the position 
after a short trial. In my judgment the 
welfare of the public service imperative- 
ly requires that the compensation offered 
an Indian agent should be somewhat in 
proportion to the capacity required in 
the office, and to the responsibility and 
labor of the duties to be performed.” 


It is impossible to avoid making 
the remark, in this piace, that there 
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is a class of men who have no 
“ families ’; who are ever ready to 
renounce the “comforts and attrac- 
tions of civilization’; who are ac- 
customed to “live lives of anxiety 
and toil’; and who are impervious 
to “ suspicion, detraction, and cal- 
umny,” while at the same time they 
are “able, upright, and thoroughly 
competent.” If the government, 
when it inaugurated its plan of fill- 
ing the Indian agencies with men 
nominated by “ the churches,” had 
allowed our bishops to nominate 
agents in proportion to the number 
of Catholic Indians, the chances 
are that the right men would have 
been forthcoming, and the commis- 
gioner would not now be complain- 
ing that, in order to keep an Indian 
agent from stealing, he must be 
paid $3,000 a year. 


“Relief had been so long delayed,” 
says the same officer in the same report, 
“that supplies failed to reach the agen- 
cies until the Indians were in almost a 
starving condition, and until the appar- 
ent intention of the government to aban- 
don them to starvation had induced 
large numbers to join the hostile bands 
under Sitting Bull.” 


Two other instances of the same 
kind are mentioned ; and a third is 
recorded, in which, owing to the 
failure of Congress to provide mo- 
ney promised by a treaty, “ hun- 
dreds of Pawnees had been com- 
pelled to abandon their agency, to 
live by begging and stealing in south- 
ern Kansas.” “ In numerous other 
instances,” adds, the commissioner 
pathetically, “the funds at the dis- 
posal of this office have been so 
limited as to make it a matter of the 
utmost difficulty to keep the Indi- 
ans from starving’—and this, too, 
when the same Indians had large 
sums of money standing to their 
credit held “in trust’ for them in 
the treasury of the United States. 
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A long discussion advocating the 
removal of all the Indians to a few 
reservations—although this could 
not be done without violations of 
the most solemn treaties—is clinch- 
ed with the cynical remark that 
“there is a very general and grow- 
ing opinion that observance, of the 
strict letter of treaties with In- 
dians is in many cases at va- 
riance both with their own best 
interests and with sound public 
policy.” 

And these words are from the 
official report of the chief of a great 
bureau in the most important de- 
partment of our government! Did 
we know what we were about when 
we made these treaties? If “no,” 
we were fools; if “yes,” then we 
are knaves now to violate them 
without the consent of the other, 
the helpless party. “ ‘The Indians 
claim,” says the commissioner, 
“that they hold their lands by 
sanctions so solemn that it would 
be a gross breach of faith on the 
part of the government to take 
away any portion of it without their 
consent, and that consent they pro- 
pose to withhold.” Still, let us do 
it, cries the commissioner; “ public 
necessity must ultimately become 
supreme law.” “ Public necessity ” 
—which in this case means private 
rapacity—* public necessity,” and 
not truth, good faith, and justice, 
must rule. Many tribes are living 
peaceably and doing well, on lands 
solemnly promised to them for ever, 
in various parts of the West; the 
civilized and semi-civilized tribes in 
the Indian ‘Territory are living 
peaceably and doing well on lands 
solemnly promised to them for 
their own exclusive use for ever, and 
in some cases bought with their 
own money. But it would be 
more convenient for us to have 
them all together; so let us tear up 
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the treaties, and drive all the Indi- 
ans into the one territory. 

From the same report we take 
this paragraph, which is only one 
of very many like it: 


“The Alsea agency, in Oregon, has 
been abolished, but inadequate appro- 
priations have worked hardship and in- 
justice to the Indians. They are requir- 
ed to leave their homes and cultivated 
fields” (for no other reason than that 
white men covet them) ‘‘and remove 
to Siletz, but no means are furnished to 
defray expense of such removal or to as- 
sist in their establishment in their new 
home.” 


The Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, in their third annual re- 
port (1871), in view of the contin- 
ued violation of treaties by the go- 
vernment in compelling tribes to 
remove from the reservations assign- 
ed to them, found themselves con- 
strained to say : 


“The removal of partially civilized 
tribes already making fair progress and 
attached to their homes on existing 
reservations is earnestly deprecated. 
Where such reservations are thought to 
be unreasonably large, their owners will 
themselves see the propriety of selling 
off the surplus for educational purposes. 
The government meanwhile owes them 
the protection of their rights to which 
it is solemnly pledged by treaty, and 
which it cannot fail to give without dis- 
honor.” 


But it Aas failed to give this pro- 
tection in numberless instances, 
and it seems to rest very easily un- 
der the stigma of dishonor thus in- 
curred—as, for instance, in the 
case of the Osages, of whom their 
agent, in a report dated Oct. 1, 
1870, thus speaks: 


“This tribe of Indians are richly en- 
dowed by nature, physically and morally. 
A finer-looking body of men, with more 
grace and dignity, or better intellectual 
development, could hardly be found on 
this globe. They were once the most 
numerous and warlike nation on this 
continent, with a domain extending 
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from the Gulf to the Missouri River and 
from the Mississippi to the Rocky Moun- 
tains; but they have been shorn of their 
territory piece by piece, until at last 
they have not a settled and undisputed 
claim to a single foot of earth. It is 
strictly true that one great cause of their 
decline has been fidelity to their pledges. 
More than sixty years ago they pledged 
themselves by treaty to perpetuate peace 
with the white man. That promise has 
been nobly kept—keptin spite of great 
and continual provocation. White men 
have committed upon them almost every 
form of outrage and wrong, unchecked 
by the government and unpunished. 
Every aggressive movement of the whites 
tending to the absorption of their territo- 
ry has ultimately been legalized.” 


These Osages are nearly all Cath- 
olics, and the agent who thus writes 
of them is Mr. Isaac T. Gibson, a 
Quaker, or an “ Orthodox Friend.” 
Would it be believed that three 
years afterwards the kind and sym- 
pathizing Friend Gibson was busily 
engaged in inflicting upon the peo- 
ple for whose wrongs he was so in- 
dignant an injury greater than any 
they had yet suffered?. “ Enter- 
prising scoundrels” of whom he 
wrote in his report had robbed the 
Osages of everything save their 
faith; and good Friend Gibson 
tried to rob them of that. How he 
set about the task, and how he fared 
in it, will be told later. 

If this be not enough, look at the 
picture of a model Indian reserva- 
tion drawn by a lawyer of Califor- 
nia, and addressed to J. V. Far- 
well, one of the members of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. 
He is describing the Hoopa Valley 
reservation : 


“I found the Indians thoughtful, do- 
cile, and apparently eager to enter into 
any project for their good, if they could 
only believe it would be carried out in 
good faith, but utterly wanting in confi- 
dence in the agent, the government, or 
the white man. Lethargy, starvation, 
and disease were leading them to the 
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grave. I found, in fact, that the reserva- 
tion was a rehash of a negro plantation; 
the agent an absolute dictator, restrain- 
ed by no law and no compact known to 
the Indians. During my stay the super- 
intendent visited the valley. He stayed 
but a few days. We had drinking and 
feasting during this time, but no grave 
attention to Indian affairs ; no extended 
investigation of what had been done or 
should be done. The status guo was ac- 
cepted as the ne plus ultra of Indian po- 
licy. He, too, appears to think that an- 
nihilation is the consummation of Indian 
management. If the reservation was a 
plantation, the Indians were the most 
degraded of slaves. I found them poor, 
miserable, vicious, degraded, dirty, na- 
ked, diseased, and ill-fed. They had no 
motive to action. Man, woman, and 
child, without reference to age, sex, or 
condition, received the same five pounds 
of flour per week, and almost nothing 
more. They attended every Monday to 
get this, making a day’s work of it for 
most of them. The oldest men, or stout, 
middle-aged fathers of families, were 
spoken to just as children or slaves. 
They know no law but ‘the will of the 
agent ; no effort has been made to teach 
them any, and, where it does not con- 
flict with this dictation, they follow the 
old forms of life—polygamy, buying and 
selling of women, and compounding 
crime with money ad /ibitum. The tribal 
system, with all its absurd domination. 
and duty, is still retained. The Indian 
woman has no charge of her own person 
or virtue, but her father, brother, chief, 
or nearest male relative may sell her for. 
a moment or for life. I was impressed. 
that reaily nothing had been done by 
any agent, or even attempted, to wean 
these people from savage life to civiliza- 
tion, but only to subject them to planta- 
tion slavery.” 


The official volumes from which: 
we are taking our information con-. 
tain the successive annua} reports 
of the various Indian agents and 
superintendents, who are 88 in 
number, and the reports of many 
councils held between the Indians 
and the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, agents, army officers,. and 
special commissioners. ‘The- Hon. 
Felix R. Brunot, chairman. of the 
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Board of Indian Commissioners, is 
the Mercurius in many of these 
councils. He does nearly all the 
talking on the side of the govern- 
ment, and before he talks he al- 
ways prays. Thus: “Gen. Smith 
announced that Mr. Brunot would 
speak to the Great Spirit before 
the council began. Mr. Brunot 
offered a prayer.” In the interests 
of religion it is to be regretted that 
councils thus begun sometimes ap- 
peared to have been designed for 
the purpose of inflicting new wrongs 
upon the Indians. But we mention 
the councils here only for the pur- 
pose of taking from the reports of 
their proceedings, as well as from 
the annual reports of the agents, a 
very few of the remarks made by 
the Indian chiefs concerning them- 
selves, the government, the agents, 
and the whites generally. The li- 
mits of our space compel us to 
string these together without fur- 
ther introduction : 


Rep CLoup: God raised us Indians. 
I am trying to live peaceably. All [ask 
for is my land—the little spot I have 
left. My people have done nothing 
wrong. I have consulted the Great 
Spirit, and he told me to keep my little 
spot ofland. My friends, have pity on 
me, if you would have me livelong. My 
people have been cheated so often they 
will not believe. 

Burrato Goop. If you are going to 
do anything for us, do it quick. I saw 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington, and he told me he was go- 
ing to fix it up, but I have heard that so 
often Lam afraid it is not true. I have 
been disappointed, and I think Washing- 
ton is not so much of a chief after all. 
Because we do not fight, he takes away 
our lands and gives them to the tribes 
who are fighting the whites all the time. 

How .isH-Wampo (‘ the Cayuse chief, 
a Catholic Indian, in dress, personal ap- 
pearance, and bearing superior to the 
average American farmer”): When you 
told me you believed in God, I thought 
that was good. But you came to ask us 
for ourland. We will not let you have 
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it. This reservation is marked out for 
us. We see it with our eyes and our 
hearts ; we all hold it with our bodies 
and our souls. Here are my father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters and 
children, all buried; I am guarding 
their graves. This small piece of land 
we all look upon as our mother, as if 
she were raising us. On the out- 
side of the reservation I see your houses ; 
they have windows,they are good. Why 
do you wish my land? My friend, you 
must not talk too strong about getting 
my land ; I will not let it go. 

Homi (chief of the Walla-Wallas) : 
My cattle and stock are running on this 
reservation, and they need it all. It is 
not the white man who has helped me: 
I have made all the improvements on 
my own land myself. 

WewnaP-Snoot (chief of the Umatillas): 
When my father and mother died, they 
gave me rules and gave me their land to 
live on. They left me to take care of 
them after they were buried. I was to 
watch over their graves. I will not part 
from them. I cultivate my land and I 
love it. 

PIERRE (a young chief): I do not wish 
money for my land; I am here, and 
I will stay here. I will not part with 
lands, and if you come again I will say 
the same thiag. 

WAL-CHE-TE-MA-NE (another Cathelic 
chief, as, indeed, were the three Ics: 
named): You white chiefs listen to me : 
you, Father Vermeerch, are the one who 
rules my heart. I am old now, and I 
want to die where my father and mother 
and children have died. I see the church 
there ; Iam glad to see it ; I will stay be- 
side it and die by the teachings of the 
father. I love my church, my mills, 
my farm, the graves of my parents and 
children. I do not wish to leave them. 
(Happily, the firmness of these Catholic 
Indians, the Umatilla, Cayuse, and Wal- 
la-Walla tribes, carried the day, and they 
were permitted to remain on their little 
reservation). 

TENALE TEMANE (another 
Indian): We cannot cheat our own 
bodies and our own souls. If we de- 
ceive ourselves we shall be miserable ; 
only from the truth can we grow ourselves, 
and make our children grow. Of all that 
was promised to me by Gov. Stevens I 
have seen nothing; it must have been 
lost. 

Tue Younc Cuter: What you prom- 
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ised was not done; it was as if you had 
taken the treaty as soon as it was made, 
and tornitup. ‘The treaties made with 
the Indians on all the reservations have 
never been kept; ¢hey have all been bro- 
ken. Ido not want to teach you any- 
thing about God; you are wise and 
know all about him. (The irony of this 
is exquisite.) 

TAsENICK (a Wascoe chief): The peo- 
ple who are put over me teach me 
worse things than I knew before. You 
can see what we were promised by the 
treaty : we have never got anything ; all 
we have we bought with our own money. 
Our Great Father may have sent the 
things promised, but they never got 
here. 

CHINOOK: When we made the treaty 
they promised us schoolmasters and a 
great many other things, but they forget 
them. We never had any of them. They 
told us we were to have $8,000 a year; 
we never saw a cent of it. 

Mack (a Deschutes chief): It is not 
tight to starve us ; it is better to kill us. 

Jancust: I cannot look you in the 
face; 1am ashamed: white men have 
carried away our women. What do you 
think? White men do these things and 
say it is right. 

NAPOLEON (a Catholic chief of the Tu- 
lalip reservation, who ‘came forward 
with much dignity and laid before Mr. 
Brunot a bunch of split sticks”): These 
represent the number of my people killed 
by the whites during the year, and yet 
nothing has been done to punish them. 
The whites now scare all the Indians, 
and we look now wondering when ail 
the Indians will be killed. 

Jounny EncuisH: We like Father 
Chirouse very well, because he tries to 
do what is right; when he begins to 
work he does one thing at a time. 

Henry (a Catholic on the Lumni re- 
servation): I have been a Christian for 
many years. We have some children at 
school with Father Chirouse ; we want 
our lands for them to live on when we 
are dead. 

Davip Crockett (a Catholic chief): 
I ought to have a better house in which 
to receive my friends. But we want most 
an altar built in our church and a belfry 
on it; this work we cannot do ourselves. 

Spar (a young chief): All the agents 
think of is to steal; that is all every 
agent has done. When they get the 
money, where does it go to? When I 
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ask about it they say they will punish 
me. I thought the President did not 
send them for that. 


PETER CONNOYER (of the Grande 
Rondes): About religion—I am a Ca- 
tholic ; so are all of my family. All the 
children are Catholics. We want the 
sisters to come and teach the girls. The 
priest lives here; he does not get any 
pay. He teaches us to pray night and 
morning. We must teach the little girls. 
I am getting old. I may go to a race 
and bet a little, but I don’t want my 
children to learn it ; it is bad. 

Tom CurL: We want to get good 
blankets, not paper blankets. I don’t 
know what our boots are made of; if we 
hit anything they break in pieces. 


When, in 1870, President Grant 
announced the inauguration of his 
new Indian policy, the sects saw in 
it an opportunity of carrying on 
their propaganda among the In- 
dians with little or no cost to them- 
selves, and of interfering with, and 
probably compelling the total ces- 
sation of, the work of the Catholic 
Church among many of the tribes. 
To begin with, here were 72 places 
in which they could install the same 
number of their ministers, or lay- 
men devoted to their interests, with 
salaries paid by the general govern- 
ment. Once installed as Indian 
agents, these men would have au- 
tocratic power over the affairs of 
the tribes entrusted to them; and 
they could make life so uncomforta- 
ble for the Catholic missionaries 
already at work there that they 
would probably retire. If they 
disregarded petty persecutions, the 
agent could compel them to depart, 
since it is held by the Indian Bu- 
reau that an agent has power to ex- 
clude from a reservation any white 
man whose presence he chooses to 
consider as inconvenient, as well as 
to prevent the Indians from leaving 
the reservation for any purpose 
whatever. There were, it was 
known, many Indian agencies at 
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which the Catholic Church had had 
missions for many years, and where 
all, or nearly all, the Indians were 
Catholics. If these agencies could 
be assigned to the care of the sects, 
how easily could the work of con- 
verting the Indian Catholics into 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, or Unitarians be accom- 
plished! The priests could’ be 
driven away and forbidden to re- 
turn ; the sectarian preachers would 
have full play ; and the Indian ap- 
petite for Protestant truth could be 
sharpened by judicious bribery and 
intimidation. On the borders of 
the reservation there might be—as 
there are—Catholic churches and 
Catholic priests; but the Catholic 
Indians on the reservation might be 
—as they have been—forbidden to 
cross the line in order to visit their 
priests and to receive the sacra- 
ments. 

The new Indian policy which 
furnished this opportunity was pro- 
bably not original with President 
Grant, and we are not disposed to 
call in question the purity and 
kindness of his motives in adopting 
it. At the time of its inauguration, 
however, he was surrounded by in- 
fluences decidedly hostile to the 
Catholic Church; and it is proba- 
ble that from the beginning the 
men “behind tha throne” had a 
clear conception of the manner in 
which the new policy could be 
worked for the benefit of the sects. 
It was based upon an idea plausi- 
ble to non-Catholics, but which no 
Catholic can ever accept—the idea 
that one religion is as good as an- 
other, and that, for example, it 
does not make much difference 
whether a man believes that Jesus 
Christ is God, or that he was sim- 
ply a tolerably good but rather 
weak and vain man. This idea 
has been carried out in practice— 
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for even to the “ Unitarians ” have 
been given two Indian agencies : 
those of the Los Pinos and White 
River in Colorado, whose entire re- 
ligious education for 1876, as re- 
ported by the agents, consisted in 
“a sort of Shaker service of sing- 
ing and dancing held for two or 
three days.” ‘The chairman of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, 
Mr. Brunot, appears to have been 
anxious to spread abroad the doc- 
trine of indifferentism among the 
Catholic Indians. Whenever, in 
his numerous “ councils,” he found 
himself in company with such In- 
dians, he undertook to enlighten 
them after this fashion : 

“ A chiefsaid yesterday: ‘ I don’tknow 
about religion, because they tell so 
many different things.’ Religion is like 
the roads; they all go one way; all to 
the one good place; so take any one 
good road and keep in it, and it will 
bring you out right at last.”... “I 
heard an Indian say that the white man 
has two religions. In one way it looks . 
so; but if you will understand you will 
see it is only one.” .. . “It is not two 
kinds of religion, but it is as two roads 
that both go the same way.” 

We scarcely think it is within 
the province of the federal gov- 
ernment to pay a gentleman for 
preaching this kind of doctrine to 
Catholic Indians. But what was 
the new Indian policy? It was 
explained by President Grant, in 
his message of December 5, 1870, 
in these words: 

“Indian agents being civil cfficers, I 
determined to give all the agencies 
to such religious denominations as 
had heretofore established missionaries 
among the Indians, and perhaps to some 
other denominations who would under- 
take the work on the same terms—that 
is, as missionary work,” 


There is an undesirable lack of 
exactness in these words—for, as 
they stand, they might be under- 
stood as promising the agency of 
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a tribe to a sect which had estab- 
lished on its territory a missionary 
station years ago, and had subse- 
quently abandoned it. This, how- 
ever, was certainly not the inten- 
tion of the President ; if he intend- 
ed to act in good faith in the mat- 
ter, he proposed, doubtless, to as- 
sign the agencies to churches that 
had established successful missions 
—missions actually existing, having 
churches, schools, and converts. 
It is impossible to believe that it 
was the intention of the executive 
to transfer tribes of Catholic In- 
dians to Protestant sects, under 
the pretence that the sects, at 
some remote period, had made 
feeble and fruitless attempts to es- 
tablish missions among them. This, 
however, has been the construction 
placed upon the President’s policy 
by the sects; and, strange to say, 
they have experienced no difficulty 
in persuading successive Commis- 
sioners of Indian Affairs to agree 
with them in this interpretation, 
and to carry it out in a manner 
productive of the most wanton 
cruelty and injustice. 

There are seventy-two Indian 
agencies: three in Arizona, three 
in California, two in Colorado, fif- 
teen in Dakota, eight in the Indian 
Territory, one in Iowa, two in 
Kansas, one in Michigan, three in 
Minnesota, four in Montana, five 
in Nebraska, five in New Mexico, 
one in New York, two in Nevada, 
six in Oregon, one in Utah, seven 
in Washington Territory, two in 
Wisconsin, and one in Wyoming. 
According to any fair construction 
of the new policy, no less than for- 
ty of these agencies should have 
been assigned to the Catholic 
Church. In all of them the church 
had had missions for many years; 
in many of them all of the Chris- 
tian Indians, or the great majority 
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of them, were Catholics ; in scme 
of them the Indians had been Ca- 
tholics for centuries, and their civ- 
ilization was wholly due to the in- 
struction they had received from 
Catholic priests. The following is 
a list of these agencies, with their 
location and the number of Indians 
embraced in each: 
Location. Indians, 
Washingto 3,000 
iMipeeseeim!) Bas 


3,950 
577 


Name of Agency. 


Round Valley. 
North California........ 
Mission Indians 


Quapams..... 


Hoopa Valley 

Pimas and Mariscopas.. 
Mogquis 

Warm Spring 


BOM. onic ccccscccesccssene ceeecee 117,585 
Within the jurisdiction of these 
agencies there are 52 Catholic 
churches, 18 Catholic day-schools, 
and 10 Catholic boarding industrial 
schools. The Catholic priests and 
teachers employed among the In- 
dians during the year 1875 num- 
bered 117; while for the same year 
the Protestant sects had only 64 
missionaries employed in all the. 
agencies under their control. Would 
it not have been supposed that a 
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fair interpretation of the new poli- 
cy of President Grant—nay, that 
the only fair interpretation of it— 
would have awarded these 40 agen- 
cies to the Catholic Church? ‘The 
missions of the church, in 1870, 
were in almost uncontested posses- 
sion of these fields of labor. Her 
priests had borne the labor and the 
heat of the day ; asking and expect- 
ing no aid from the state, and re- 
ceiving very little from any other 
source, they had given themselves 
to the work of Christianizing these 
Indians; and while the sects had 
from time to time made spasmodic 
and desultory attempts at Indian 
missions, our priests and their coad- 
jutors, the sisters of the teaching 
orders, had remained steadfast in 
their self-denying and arduous la- 
bor. But the sects were now in- 
spired with a new and sudden zeal 
for the salvation of the Indians. 
They were not content with the 32 
agencies in which, although there 
were many Catholic Indians, the 
church had not been able to estab- 
lish permanent missions. They set 
up claims to the agencies we have 
enumerated, and it was observed 
that the fervor with which these 
demands were pressed was in exact 
proportion to the richness of the 
reservation and its desirableness as 
a future home for a missionary 
with a large family and with a nu- 
merous corps of needy relations. 
So fierce was their onslaught, and 
so rapidly were their demands con- 
ceded by the then commissioner, 
that, almost before the authorities 
of the church had been informed 
of what was going on, no less than 
32 of the 40 agencies which, by 
any fair interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s policy, should have been as- 
. signed to Catholic care, were divid- 
ed among the sects. Fourteen of 
the agencies, with 54,253 Indians, 
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fell to the Methodists, the sect 
then, and perhaps now, most in fa- 
vor with the administration ; five, 
with 21,321 Indians, went to the 
Presbyterians; the same number, 
with 5,311 Indians, were awarded 
to the Quakers ; the Congregation- 
alists received three, with 2,056 In- 
dians ; the Reformed Dutch Church 
were given two, with 6,026 Indians; 
the “American Missionary Asso- 
ciation ” (a Congregational society) 
obtained two, with 2,126 Indians; 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was gratified with one agency, the 
Chippewas of Missouri, 1,322 in 
number, who had been Catholics 
all their lives. There remained 
eight of the agencies to which the 
Catholic Church possessed a claim, 
and these were left in her posses- 
sion, not, however, without a threat 
that they also would be taken 
from her—a threat already carried 
into éxecution in one case, the Pa- 
pagoes, a tribe of 6,000, residing in 
Arizona, having been kindly trans- 
ferred to the care of a sect called 
the “Reformed Church.” The 
agent of this tribe, in his last re- 
port, says: 

“ There is no school at present taught 
among these Indians. The intellectual 
and moral training of the young has 
been, for a long time, in the hands of 
the Roman Catholics, and the school 


hitherto kept by the sisters of the Order 
of St. Joseph.” 


The school is now closed, it ap- 
pears; and the “ Reformed Church” 
seemingly does not intend to open 
another, as their agent remarks 
that “there is, perhaps, but little 
use to establish schools, or look for 
any considerable advance in edu- 
cation among them.” 

The seven agencies still left to 
the care of the church are those of 
Tulalip and Colville, in Washington 
Territory; Grande Ronde and 
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Umatilla, in Oregon; Flathead, in 
Montana; and Standing Rock (or 
Grand River) and Devil’s Lake, in 
Dakota. ‘These agencies, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, have a 
population of 12,819 Indians. No 
less than 7,034 of these wear “ citi- 
zen’s dress”’; they have 825 frame 
or log houses ; they have six, board- 
ing-schools and three day-schools, 
taught by 19 teachers; 382 of the 
adults can read; they have 12 
churches, and 7,510, or more than 
half the whole number, are “ church 
members.” Nothing like this can 
be shown at any of the agencies 
under Protestant control, save the 
five civilized tribes in the Indian 
Territory. The whole of the In- 
dians on the Grande Ronde reser- 
vation—755 in number—are so far 
civilized that all of them wear citi- 
zen’s dress. They have 375 houses, 
and 690 of them are “ church mem- 
bers.” Their agent speaks of them 
in glowing terms; last year, with- 
out receiving a penny of the sums 
due them by the government, they 
not only supported themselves in 
comfort, but were able “of their 
charity ” to relieve the necessities 
of two neighboring tribes, the Sal- 
mon River and Nestucca Indians, 
who were starving to death “in 
consequence ‘of the failure of the 
government to fulfil the promises 
made by the honorable Commis- 
sioner Simpson.” The parsimony 
of the government compelled them 
to dispense with the services of 
their regular physician; but, writes 
the agent, “we have been fortunate 
in securing the services of a sister, 
who has, in addition to her duties 
as a teacher, kindly dispensed me- 
dicines with the most gratifying 
success.” “The school,” he adds, 
“is in a very prosperous condition 
under the efficient management of 


Sister Mary, superior, and three as- 
sistants.” 

The Indians on the Tulalip re- 
servation, 3,250 in number, are 
equally well advanced; the whole 
of them wear citizen’s dress; they 
have .2 boarding-schools, with 6 
teachers, and 2,260 of them are 
“church members.” We look in 
vain for statistics like these among 
the agencies under Protestant con- 
trol; when there is anything like 
it, it is found in the reports from 
the tribes which have been civiliz- 
ed and Christianized by the Catho- 
lic Church and then stolen away 
by the sects. 

In addition to the 33 agencies 
which belonged by right to the 
church, but were distributed among 
the sects, 30 others were portioned 
out among them, so that, accord- 
ing to the last report of the com- 
missioner, while the church, enti- 
tled to 40 agencies, has but 7, the 
Quakers have 16; the Methodists 
14; the Baptists 2; the Presbyte- 
trians 7; the Congregationalists 6 ; 
the “Reformed” 4; the Protes- 
tant Episcopalians 9; the Unita- 
rians 2; the “Free-will Baptists” 
1; the “United Presbyterians,” 
who seem to be disunited from the 
other Presbyterians, 1; and the 
“Christian Union,” which is not in 
union with any of the other sects, 
1. If our space permitted, we 
should point out the miserable re- 
sults after a seven years’ possession 
of these agencies. The four agen- 
cies under the care of the “ Re- 
formed” body, for example, em- 
brace 14 tribes, numbering 17,049 
souls. Among these are the Papa 
goes, 5,900 in number, already tol- 
erably well-civilized by Catholic 
instruction, and all of whom wear 
citizen’s dress. With the excep- 
tion of these, the “ Reformers,” 
after seven years’ labor, have 50 
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Indians who wear citizen’s dress, 
2 schools, 1 church building, and 4 
church members! As they have not 
thought it worth while to send out 
any missionaries, one wonders what 
they do with their church building, 
but it is probably used as a store- 
house by the “ Reformed ” agent. 

The Hicksite Quakers have 5 
agencies in Nebraska, with 4,098 
Indians. They have 392 “church 
members,” but 348 of these belong 
to a civilized tribe—the Santee 
Sioux, who are 793 strong. After 
seven years of labor the Quakers 
have got only 44 out of the other 
3,300 Indians under their care to 
call themselves “ church members.” 
In the Hoopa Valley reservation, 
given to the Methodists, there is a 
“school building,” but no school, 
no teacher, and no pupils; there 
is a “church building,” but no 
missionary and no “church mem- 
bers.” The poor mission Indians 
in California, the children of Catho- 
lic parents for many generations, 
also under the tender care of the 
Methodists, have neither houses, 
nor school, nor church, nor mis- 
sionary. The 6,000 Indians on the 
Red Cloud agency in Dakota, un- 
der the charge of the Protestant 
Episcopalians, have a “school 
building,” but no teacher, no scho- 
lars, no church, no missionary, and 
no “church members.” The 3,992 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes in the 
Indian Territory, in charge of the 
Quakers, have a school-house, but 
no church, no missionary, and no 
“church members,” and so with 
the rest. 

In selecting a few typical illustra- 
tions of the injustice perpetrated 
by the assignment of tribes of Ca- 
tholic Indians to non-Catholic 
sects, we are embarrassed by the 
richness and plenitude of our 
facts. We mention only-two—the 
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Chippewas of Lake Superior, and 
the Osages. 

The agency of the Chippewas of 
Lake Superior became vacant early 
in 1873, and General Ewing, on the 
19th of March of that year, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior, submitting “ that, under 
the Indian policy of President 
Grant, this agency should be as- 
signed to the Catholic Church.” 
He accompanied his letter with a 
brief of the facts on which he thus 
claimed the agency for the church. 
The Chippewas number 4,551, and 
3,696 of them wear citizen’s dress ; 
they have six schools and three 
churches. More than 200 years 
ago the Catholic fathers. Dablon 
and Marquette established the 
mission of St. Mary among the 
Chippewas, and the church has 
ever since looked upon them as 
her children. ‘The Catholic mis- 
sions, first permanently established 
among them in 1668, continued in 
a flourishing manner until the year 
1800; they were revived after a 
lapse of 30 years; and for the past 
47 years they have been continu- 
ously attended by Catholic priests 
—one being assigned exclusively 
and continuously to the religious 
instruction, education, and care of 
the Indians. The Indians at their 
own expense have built three Ca- 
tholic churches, at Bayfield, La 
Pointe, and Bad River. The suc- 
cessive reports of the Commission- 
ers of Indian Affairs from 1868 to 
1872 set forth these facts. Praise 
is given in 1868 to Father Chebal 
for the good result of his labors ; 
the agent, writing in 1870, says: 
“The religious instruction has 
been almost entirely under Catho- 
lic missionaries; 99 out of 100 of 
them are Catholics, and Father 
Chebal has labored industriously 
and successfully among them.” 
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The agent, writing in 1871, again 
says: “ Most of these people are 
members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Their pastor has been a 
missionary among them for many 
years, and has labored with the 
zeal for which his church is pro- 
verbial to secure converts. He 
has accomplished much good.” 
The report of the agent for 1868 
likewise mentions that the “ Rev. 
L. H. Wheeler and his most esti- 
mable lady” had been conducting 
a Protestant mission there “ under 
the control of the A. B.C. F. M. 
Society,” but that “ this society hav- 
ing almost withdrawn their support, 
and further for the purpose of edu- 
cating their own children, Rev. Mr. 
Wheeler has abandoned his mission.” 
Theagent in 1869, Lt.-Col. Knight, 
of the army, thus writes : 

“The Chippewas of Lake Superior 
generally have abandoned the heathen 
faith of their fathers.. If they have not 
all been made intelligent Christians, they 
have abandoned heathenism. The Ca- 
tholic missionaries are the most assidu- 
ous workers among them, and the lar- 
gest portion of them have espoused that 
religious faith; yet the Protestant reli- 
gion has its adherents among them. 
Father Chebal, of the Catholic faith, is 
untiring and devoted in his labors with 
them. The Protestant religion is with- 
out a missionary representative, which is 
unfortunate,” etc. 

The case, it will be seen, was 
plain. ‘The Catholic missions 
were shown to be the oldest and 
the only successful missions among 
the Chippewas, and “the right 
of the Catholic Church, under the 
policy of the administration, to 
the agency” was _ incontestable. 
But the agency had already been 
given to the Congregationalists, 
who had never before attempted 
to establish a mission among the 
Chippewas, and whose minister 
knew nothing about the tribe. 
Pressed hard by General Ewing, 
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the secretary referred the matter to 
our pious friend Mr. Brunot, who, 
in an elaborate and most disingenu- 
ous opinion, decided that, although 
the assignment of the agency to the 
Congregationalists might have been 
erroneous, now that it was made it 
ought not to be changed—and this, 
too, although the department had 
made similar changes in other in- 
stances, taking, for example, the 
Nez-Percés agency from the Ca- 
tholics, to whom it had been as- 
signed, and giving it to the Metho- 
dists in 1870, General Ewing, un- 
willing to submit to this palpable 
injustice, again addressed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, reviewing 
the whole question and incontesta- 
bly proving the justice of his claim. 
But all was in vain; the agency 
remains in the hands of the Con- 
gregationalists, and the Catholic 
Chippewas and their priests are at 
the mercy of men who have no 
sympathy or bond of common feel- 
ing with either. 

The Osages, now in the Indian 
Territory, are and long have been 
almost wholly Catholic. But they 
were assigned to the Quakers, and 
good Friend Gibson, whose pathetic 
lament over the worldly sufferings 
of his protegés we have already 
given, had not been long in charge 
of them ere he issued an edict for- 
bidding Catholic priests or teachers 
to remain on the reservation. Ac- 
customed to oppression and mal- 
treatment of every kind, the Indians 
felt that this last blow was too hard 
to bear without remonstrance, and 
in June, 1873, they drew up and 
signed a memorial to the President, 
asking that “ their former Catholic 
missionaries and school-teachers be 
restored to them and allowed to 
again locate in the Osage nation.” 
No response was given to this peti- 
tion, and on the 31st of March in 
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the next year a delegation of the 
tribe, with the governor of the na- 
tion at their head, arrived at Wash- 
ington, and, without assistance or 
suggestions, drew up and presented 
to the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior amemorial which it is impos- 
sible to read without emoticn. After 
setting forth that the signers of the 
memorial are “ the governor, chiefs, 
and councillors of the Great and 
Little Osage nation of Indians, and 
all duly-constituted delegates of 
said nations,” they recount the story 
of their former petition, and say: 

“. , . In the name of our people, 
therefore, we beg leave to renew our said 
petition, and to ask that our former Ca- 
tholic missionary, Father Shoemaker, 
and those connected with him in his mis- 
sionary and educational labors among 
our people previous to the late war, be 
permitted to again locate among us. 
We think that this request is reasonable 
and just. Catholic missionaries have 
been among our people for several gene- 
rations. Our people are familiar with 
Aheir religion. The great majority of 
them are of the Catholic faith, and be- 
lieve it is right. Our children have 
grown up in this faith, Many of our 
people have been educated by the Ca- 
tholic missionaries, and our people are 
indebted to them for all the blessings of 
Christianity and civilization that they 
now enjoy, and have for them a grateful 
remembrance. Since the missionaries 
have been taken away from us, we have 
done but little good and have made poor 
advancement in civilization and educa- 
tion. Our whole nation has grieved 
ever since these missionaries have been 
taken away from us, and we have prayed 
continuously that the Great Spirit might 
move upon the heart of our great father, 
the President, and cause him to return 
these missionaries to us. We trust he 
will do so, because in 1865, when we 
signed the treaty of that date, the com- 
missioners who made it promised that if 
we signed it we should again have our mis- 
sionaries.” 


The assistant secretary received 
the memorial, promising to present 
it to the President at once and to 
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obtain for the delegation a reply: 
but on the next day Mr. Gibson, 
who had followed them to Washing- 
ton in a state of great alam, hur- 
ried them away from the capital 
to Philadelphia, and thence home- 
wards, not permitting them to re- 
turn. Immediately after their de- 
parture the petition they had filed 
in the department was missing, 
and its loss was only supplied by 
General Ewing, who had a printed 
copy with the certificate of the 
secretary placed on file. Simulta- 
neously with the mysterious disap- 
pearance of this petition the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs receiv- 
ed a paper purporting to come from 
the Osages at home. We dislike 
to use the phrase, but the proof 
is clear that this document was a 
forgery. Jt purported to be signed 
by twenty-eight chiefs and braves, 
with their “mark”; but, as Gene- 
ral Ewing says, “it was evidently 
got up by interested white men and 
the names of the Indians signed 
without their knowledge.” The 
substance of it was that the delega- 
tion which had gone to Washing- 
ton was not to be regarded. Upon 
their return home the delegation 
met their people in council, and 
the result of this conference is re- 
lated in a letter to General Ewing, 
signed by Joseph Paw-ne-no-posh, 
governor of the nation; Alexander 
Bezett, president of the council; 
T. L. Rogers, secretary; and the 
eighteen councillors. The letter 
is too long to be given here. In 
presenting it to the Secretary of the 
Interior, with a full account of the 
whole transaction, General Ewing 
used some very strong, but not too 
strong, language. “Their peti- 
tions,” said he, “have not been 
heard, and now, through me as the 
representative of the Catholic In- 
dian missions, they make a final 
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appeal. ‘The petition of a defence- 
less people for simple justice at the 
hands of a great government is 
the strongest appeal that my head 
or heart can conceive; and it is of 
course unnecessary for me to urge 
it upon you. It is as plain and 
open as the day; and if you can 
decline (which I cannot believe) to 
comply with the repeated petitions 
of this people, it is useless for me 
to urge youtoit. You must give 
this agency to the Catholic Church, 
or you publish the announcement 
that President Grant has changed 
his policy, and that he now intends 
to force that form of Christianity 
on each Indian tribe that 4e may 
think is best for each.” 

But it was all in vain. Friend 
Gibson carried his point, and, al- 
though he has since been compel- 
led to retire from the agency, it is 
still in the hands of the Quaker or- 
ganization. The population of the 
reservation, according to the last 
report, was 2,679; very nearly the 
whole of these are good and faith- 
ful Catholic Christians; but the 
agent reports: “Church members, 
none; churches, none; missiona- 
ries, none!” The Quakers have 
driven away the Catholic priests, 
and have not even taken the trouble 
to send a missionary of their own 
to fill their place. 

But we must make ‘an end, al- 
though we have only, as it were, 
touched the skirt of our subject. 
Time and space would fail us to 
tell of the priest in California who 
was thrown into prison, brutally 
beaten, and expelled from his flock, 
for the offence of coming to his old 
mission after the agency had been 
assigned to a Protestant sect; of 
the bishops who have been denied 
permission to build churches and 
schools on reservations for the use 
of Catholic Indians; of the frauds 
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committed by Protestant agents on 
Catholic tribes; of the mingled 
tyranny and temptation with which 
the Protestant agents have repeat- 
edly assailed our poor Indian 
brethren, making their apostasy the 
condition of their rescue from 
starvation. Are not all these things 
written in the reports of the Indian 
Bureau, in the annals of the Catho- 
lic Indian missions,.and in the let- 
ters of our bishops and priests pub- 
lished from time to time ? 

The duty of the Catholic laity 
throughout the United States in 
this business is clear. Happily, the 
way for the discharge of this duty 
has been made easy. It is simply 
to provide generously for the sup- 
port and increase of the work of 
the Bureau of Catholic Missions at 
Washington. This bureau was es- 
tablished in January, 1873; it is 
composed of a commissioner, ap- 
pointed by the Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, with the concurrence in 
council of the archbishops of the 
United States; a treasurer and 
director; and a Board of Control, 
of five members, appointed in like 
manner. ‘The commissioner is a 
layman; he is recognized by the 
government as the representative 
of the church in all matters among 
the Indians. The treasurer and di- 
rector must be a priest; ghe pre- 
sident of the Board of Control must 
be a priest; the other four mem- 
bers are laymen. The salaries of 
the commissioner and of the Board 
of Control are—nothing. Their 
work, like that of the directors in 
the councils of the Propaganda, is 
givenincharity. “General Charles 
Ewing, the commissioner,” says Fa- 
ther Brouillet, “has for over four 
years generously given to the work 
of the bureau his legal services and 
a large portion of his valuable time 
gratuitously. He never made any 
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charge nor received any pay for his 
services, and on more than one oc- 
casion he has advanced his own mo- 
ney to keep up the work.” The di- 
rector and treasurer and two clerks 
are the only persons connected with 
the bureau who are paid, and their 
united salaries are only $1,coo a 
year. The whole expenditures of 
the bureau, for salaries, printing, 
stationery, postage, rent, and travel- 
ling, have not exceeded $1,600 a 
year during the four years of its 
existence—all the balance of its 
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funds going directly to the benefit 
of the missions. The business of 
the bureau is to defend Catholic 
Indian missions against the organ- 
ized assault which has been made 
upon them. For those desirous of 
aiding so good a work we add the 
information that “all remittances 
to the treasurer of the Catholic 
Indian mission fund should be by 
draft on New York or by post- 
office order, and should be address- 
ed to lock-box 60, Washington, 
Be" 





ST. HEDWIGE.* 


Tue bulwark of Christendom is 
the title which Poland long claim- 
ed and well deserved, even when 
the country now known as that of 
Sobieski and Kosciusko was it- 
self half-barbarous, and, instead of 
being a brilliant, many-provinced 
kingdom, was a disunited confed- 
ation of sovereigns. Among the 
many medieval heroes who fought 
the invading Tartars on the east, 
and the aggressive heathen Prus- 
sians on the west, and looked upon 
their victories as triumphs of the 
cross and their death as a kind of 
martyrdom, were two Henrys, “the 
Bearded’ and “the Pious,” the 
husband and the son of the holy 
Princess Hedwige, Duchess of Si- 
lesia and Poland during the first 
half of the thirteenth century. Her 
life, chiefly through her connection 
with other princely houses, was an 
eventful and sorrowful one, and, 

* St. Hedwige, Duchess of Silesia and Poland. 
By F. Becker. Collection of Historical Portraits. 


No. VIII. Herder & Co., Freiburg in Breisgau 
and Strassburg. 1872. 


towards the last years of it, person- 
ally acheckeredone. If God chas- 
tises those whom he loves, the 
mark of grace was surely set upon 
St. Hedwige of Andechs, the aunt 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
second daughter of a Bavarian sov- 
ereign whose titles and possessions 
included parts of Istria, Croatia 
and Dalmatia, Swabia, and the 
Tyrol. The life and customs of 
the thirteenth century, the magnifi- 
cence on state occasions, and the 
simplicity, not to say rudeness, ot 
domestic life at ordinary times; 
the difficulty of communication, 
and consequently the long separa- 
tions between friends and kindred; 
the prominent part of religion in 
all the good works and public im- 
provements of the day; the tales 
and legends that grew up among 
the people; the traditions which 
there was no one to investigate or 
contradict, and which did duty then 
for newspaper and magazine gos- 
sip; the personal connection be- 
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tween the sovereign and his people, 
and the primitive ideal of charity 
unclouded by doubts and theories, 
experiments and “ commissions’; 
the summary processes of justice, 
tempered only by the pleadings of 
generous and tender women; gov- 
ernment in a chaotic state, the 
profession of arms the dominant 
one, private wars at every turn, and 
individual acts of heroism, barbari- 
ty, and charity all alike received as 
a matter of course—all this is well 
known, and is equally true of all 
Christian and civilized lands of that 
day. 

But as you went eastward through 
Europe confusion increased and 
manners grew rougher; primitive 
standards of right and wrong exist- 
ed under the name of the law of 
the strongest; and whatever gene- 
rosity human nature displayed was 
an untutored impulse, a half-hea- 
then quality guided by a natural 
sense of honor rather than by fixed 
rules of morality. The Slavs, the 
Czechs, and the Magyars were 
magnificent barbarians, as_ the 
Franks and Teutons of four centu- 
ries earlier had been—Christians, 
indeed, and as fiercely so as Clovis 
when he drew his sword at the 
first recital of the Passion and ex- 
claimed, “ Would to God I and my 
Franks had been there”; but un- 
restrained and wild, more gene- 
rous than obedient towards the 
church, which they would rather 
endow and defend than curb their 
passions in accordance with its 
teachings—splendid material, but 
an unwrought mine. Bishops and 
priests had fallen into loose ways 
among them and lost the respect of 
the people; vassals of the great 
lords, they stood on much the same 
level as the secular clergy at pre- 
sent do in Russia, and the popes 
had long striven in vain to make 
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them give up marriage when they 
took Holy Orders. The parish 
clergy were mostly ignorant men, 
often employed in common labor 
to support their families, while of 
teaching monasteries or any places 
where learning was imparted and 
respected there were very few. 
Hedwige came from a well-regu- 
lated country, where church digni- 
taries were the equals of civil ones, 
where the Roman standard was 
paramount, and churchmen were 
looked upon as powerful and learn- 
ed men. -Monasteries for both 
sexes abounded; Hedwige herself 
had been brought up by the Benedic- 
tines at Kitzingen, where her special 
friend and teacher, Petrussa, many 
years afterwards, followed her into 
Silesia and became the first abbess 
of the monastery of Trebnitz, near 
Breslau. Hedwige, whose mind 
was from her earliest years in ad- 
vance of her time, and who master- 
ed all the accomplishments of a 
woman of high station at that day 
before she was twelve years old, 
set herself the task of bettering her 
adopted country as soon as she had 
entered it. ‘The men of that time 
knew less than the women; for their 
education, unless they were des- 
tined for the church, was purely 
military. Ecclesiastics were law- 
yers, doctors, authors, travellers, 
savants, poets, and schoolmasters ; 
while the majority of laymen were 
only soldiers. But the women of 
corresponding birth were taught 
Latin and a good deal of medicine, 
besides household knowledge, em- 
broidery, the national literature, 
music, and painting. For the times 
this was no unworthy curriculum. 
They had a practical knowledge of 
surgery and of the healing herbs of 
the field—which, in days when the 
chances of life and death often hung 
on the possibility of reaching or 
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finding a physician within the radius 
of forty or fifty miles, was a very 
valuable gift—and an equally prac- 
tical and useful acquaintance with 
all the details of housekeeping. 
Nothing in those days was “ made 
easy”; mechanical contrivances 
for saving time and trouble were 
not thought of; and even the highest 
people worked slowly with their 
hands and did cheerfully without 
the luxuries which a cottage would 
scarcely lack in these days. Hed- 
wige in her later years—for she nev- 
er gave up her habits of industry— 
often reminded her attendants of 
the maxim, “ He that worketh not, 
neither let him eat,” and would 
never allow that the rule did not 
apply to sovereigns as well as to 
private individuals. Her own life 
was laborious; she rose with the 
dawn, winter and summer, and, 
though her devotions took up many 
hours, she yet had enough to give 
to the education of her children, 
the making of vestments for poor 
churches, and of clothes for her 
pensioners. Her virtues, which 
were great and generous, flowed nat- 
urally into the mould of her time; 
she built and endowed monasteries, 
interceded for prisoners and crimi- 
nals, made daily distributions of 
alms to the poor, nursed the sick 
and leprous in the hospitals—which 
she was the first in her adopted 
country to found and secure—and 
she brought up a number of orphan 
children.- Of these she was so fond 
that when she travelled she took 
them with her in several covered 
wagons. Later on she kept in the 
palace at Breslau, at her own ex- 
pense, thirteen poor men, whom she 
served every day at dinner, just be- 
fore her own meal, and otherwise 
ministered to their wants in mem- 
ory of our Lord and his apostles. 
In fact, her life is a kind of tran- 
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script of that of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, and even the poetical 
legends of miracles wrought to turn 
away her husband’s displeasure, fa- 
miliar to us all through the pic- 
tures of St. Elizabeth and the bread 
turned to roses, have a counterpart 
in Hedwige’s life. 

There is a prevalent idea that 
holiness and the present time are 
incompatible, or rather that the 
holiness of which the biographers 
of medizval saints admiringly tell 
us is out of place in this century. 
The mistake lies in the frame of 
the picture presented to us. Ho- 
liness is of all times, and is the 
same in substance as it ever was. 
If, instead of reproducing the beau- 
tiful legends of old, and restoring 
a sort of literary Preraphaelitisp 
in the history of the strong and 
wise women of by-gone times, the 
modern biographer were to go to 
the root of the matter and bring 
out in strong relief the common- 
sense virtues, the simplicity) and 
faithfulness to natural duties, the 
reliance upon God, and the single- 
minded purpose which distinguish- 
ed the women who are known as 
saints, they would succeed in win- 
ning the interest of modern readers. 
These saints were wives, mothers, 
and mistresses, lived and loved, 
sorrowed, rejoiced, and suffered, as 
women have done from the wives 
of the patriarchs down to the good 
women of our own century, perhaps 
of our own acquaintance. They 
were models whom it is praise- 
worthy to copy—not pictures held 
up to our gaze as beautiful inacces- 
sibilities. The very rudeness of 
life then should make them more 
human in our eyes; they made 
mistakes with good intentions; they 
had predilections which savored of 
weakness; they struggled through 
temptations to final perfection— for 
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saintship implies, not the glorifica- 
tion of every act they ever did, but 
the general state of their life and 
soul after they had suffered and 
conquered in the fight that we all 
have to wage with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Of the strik- 
ing incidents of a saint’s life it is 
best to judge as one would of those 
in the life of any other personage 
of by-gore ages—that is, according 
to the standard of the age in which 
he or she lived; of the root-vir- 
tues which won the saint’s canoni- 
zation: by the everlasting standard 
of the Ten Commandments. There 
is nO more mischievous error, nor 
one more likely to blind us to the 
good we can draw from the lives 
of men and women who have gone 
before us, than the view which sets 
a barrier between historic holiness 
and every-day life at the present day. 

Hedwige lived in times which 
had their share .of wars, inva- 
sions, pestilences, and other such 
stirring events: Poland and Ger- 
many were in a stormy state, and 
the fate of many of her own fam- 
ily was peculiarly stormy; indeed, 
hardly a sensational drama of our 
day could deal in more violent in- 
cidents than did the half century 
through which she lived. Her sis- 
ter Agnes became the wife of Philip, 
King of France, in place of his law- 
ful but divorced wife, Ingeburga, 
and incurred {not only personal 
excommunication as an adulteress, 
but was the cause of the French 
kingdom being laid under an in- 
terdict for more than a year. Her 
elder sister Gertrude, Queen of 
Hungary, was assassinated by a 
political faction in the absence of 
her husband, who had left her re- 
gent. Her two brothers, Henry 
and Egbert (the latter Bishop of 
Bamberg), were the accomplices of 
Otho of Wittelsbach, the suitor of 
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Hedwige’s only daughter, in the 
murder of Philip, the Emperor of 
Germany, whom he slew to revenge 
himself for the warning the empe- 
ror had given the Duke of Silesia 
against the would-be suitor of the 
young princess; for Otho was as 
cruel as he was brave. For this 
deed the Electors at Frankfort de- 
graded the brothers from their dig- 
nities, titles, and possessions, after 
which Henry exiled himself to the 
Holy Land, where he fought the 
Saracens for twenty years, and Eg- 
bert fled to Hungary, where the 
queen, his sister, gave him a home 
and shelter for the rest of his life. 
Otho was beheaded, his head 
thrown into the Danube and his 
body exposed to the birds and 
beasts of the forest. 

But the punishment of treason did 
not end here; Hedwige’s home was 
destroyed by the indignant aven- 
gers of the emperor, and her father’s 
heart was broken at the news of 
his son’s crime; so that of the old 
cradle-land of the family nothing 
but smoking ruins and sad memo- 
ries remained, while a few years 
later she saw her two sons, Henry. 
and Conrad, meet in deadly con- 
flict as the heads of two rival par- 
ties in the duchy, the latter defeat- 
ed and pursued by his brother, and 
only saved by his father to die a 
few days later from a fall when out 
hunting. Her husband and her 
remaining son died within three 
years of each other, the latter in 
battle against the invading ‘Tar- 
tars; and, what no doubt pierced 
her heart still more, her husband 
was excommunicated for retaining 
church property in provinces which 
he claimed as his by right of the 
testament of the Duke of Gnesen 
and Posen. The early death of 
three other children must have 
been but a slight sorrow compared 
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with these trials, and the peaceful 
life of her sister Matilda, Abbess 
of Kitzingen, and of her daughter 
Gertrude, second abbess of Treb- 
nitz—the same who escaped be- 
coming the bride of “ Wild Otho,” 
as he was called—could not but 
have made her envy it at times. 
She had had in her youth an incli- 
nation towards the monastic life, 
but gave it up at her parents’ de- 
sire, and married, according to the 
customs of her time and class, at 
the childish age of twelve. But 
she had seemed from her infancy 
marked out for no common lot; 
she was grave, sedate, and woman- 
ly; she felt her marriage to be 
a mission and the beginning of 
duties; she saw at a glance the 
state of neglect and uncivilization 
and the need of betterment in which 
her adopted country stood, and set 
about imbuing her husband with 
her ideas concerning improvement. 
He was only eighteen, and loved 
her truly, so he proved to be her 
first disciple. She began by learn- 
ing Polish, which her husband’s sis- 
ter Adelaide taught her, and then 
gathered all the inmates of the pal- 
ace, to teach them prayers and the 
chief doctrines of the faith, in which 
they were very imperfectly instruct- 
ed, although full of readiness, even 
eagerness, to believe. Her father- 
in-law, the reigning duke, fully ap- 
preciated her worth and respect- 
ed her enthusiasm. Her husband 
joined her in plans for founding 
monasteries and building churches 
when it should come to his turn to 
reign over Silesia; and in the mean- 
while she strove to teach the nobles 
and the people a greater respect 
for the priesthood by herself setting 
the example of outward deference 
towards priests, whether native or 
foreign, ignorant or learned. The 
strangers she always asked to the 








palace, gave them clothes and mo- 
ney for their journey, attended their 
Masses, and sometimes served them 
at table. 
In order to introduce clerical 
learning and morals into Silesia 
and Poland, it was necessary to 
rely upon Germans, as has often 
been the case in other countries, 
where a foreign element has been, 
for some time at least, synonymous 
with civilization. In England Ital- 
ians chiefly, in a less degree Nor- 
mans, and in one signal instance a 
Greek,* brought with them the 
knowledge of church architecture 
and chant, besides secular learning ; 
Irish missionaries had before that 
helped on the Britons, and Saxons, 
later on, carried the same influence 
across the sea to heathen Germany, 
who in her turn became the evan- 
gelizer of the Slav nations. Still 
later, when Poland was as fervent a 
Catholic country as Germany, an- 
other Hedwige (the name had then 
grown to be a national one) con- 
verted the Lithuanians and became 
the mother of the Jagellon dynasty. 
Here, on the confines of Russia, the 
Latin Church stood face to face 
with the Greek, and the tide of 
progress and conversion was stay- 
ed. Then came the perpetual tur- 
moils with the warlike Turks, till 
religion became rather an affair of 
the knight than of the missionary, 
until that wave of circumstances 
having passed away, and the Turks 
having sunk from the height of 
their military renown to the insig- 
nificance of a mongrel and undis- 
ciplined crowd, the battle between 
faith and scepticism—the modern 
form of heathenism—has shifted to 
a great degree to the arena of the 
mind. The Lepanto of our day is 
being fought out as obstinately on 


* Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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paper as that of three hundred 
years ago was on sea; of its na- 
ture it cannot be as short or as 
decisive, but it is nevertheless the 
counterpart—and the only, worthy 
one—of that romantic and daring 
feat of arms. The struggle in the 
days of Hedwige was in some sense 
much narrower; but though her 
husband and son engaged in it 
rather as blind instruments than 
far-seeing directors, she, with the 
instincts of her sex and her habit- 
ual union with God, helped in it 
as a teacher and missionary. She 
proved her gift for it first upon her 
household, then, in the years of her 
retirement, upon her special charge 
—some young heathen girls, natives 
of Prussia, whom she taught her- 
self and provided for in life. One 
of these, Catherine, to whom she 
was god-mother, she married to 
her trusty chamberlain, Schavoine, 
and left them the ‘estate of that 
name after her death. But not- 
withstanding her thirst for doing 
good and her high idea of her duty 
to her subjects, she thoroughly en- 
joyed the quiet of home-life, away 
from the court, and, whenever it was 
practicable, would spend some weeks 
at a time with her young husband 
and her children at Lahnhaus. It 
is here that her memory lives fresh- 
est at present; here that she tend- 
ed her dovecot, which is brought 
to mind by the yearly market of 
doves, unique of its kind, still held 
at Lahn on Ash-Wednesday; here 
that she and her favorite doe cross- 
ed the Hedwigsteig, a rough, rocky 
pathway, to the Chapel of the Her- 
mit and the image of the Blessed 
Virgin, which afterwards became a 
pilgrimage-shrine, where the neigh- 
boring peasants came to see her 
and unite in her prayers, so that 
the present village dates back to 
the huts of branches hastily put up 
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around the spreading tree that for- 
merly protected the image; here 
that she rested on the Hedwigstein, 
or moss-grown boulder, yet remain- 
ing, with her name attached to it; 
here that she built a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, and estab- 
lished some Benedictine monks; 
and here that in her later years she 
received the confidence of her 
friend, Baroness Jutta of Lieben- 
thal, a pious widow, who founded 
the monastery of that name for 
Benedictine nuns and the educa- 
tion of young girls, and herself be- 
came its first abbess. 

Duke Henry, when he came to 
be sovereign, did not forget his 
plans and promises, but helped her 
generously in the endowment of 
her hospitals, churches, and monas- 
teries. Himself the son of a Ger- 
man princess, he had great faith in 
the influence for good, in morals, 
in agriculture, in learning, of his 
mother’s and his wife’s country- 
men ; and, according to the custom 
of the time, Hedwige was accom- 
panied on her journey to Silesia, as 
a bride, by an escort of German 
knights, who were not to compose 
a separate court or household for 
her, but to settle in the country 
and make it theirhome. Such im- 
migration, of course, had its sad as 
well as its good side; it led to jeal- 
ousies that were neither unnatural 
nor inexcusable, although it also 
leavened the country with some 
useful and healthy habits. It was 
on this delicate question that her 
two sons quarrelled so violently as 
to make it the pretext of a civil 
war; Conrad, the youngest, being 
passionately attached to the old 
Polish customs and not discrimi- 
nating between these and crying 
abuses, while Henry, the eldest, in- 
herited his father’s love for the 
Germans. The old nobility formed 
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a powerful party and rallied round 
Conrad, hailing him as their fu- 
ture national sovereign, although 
his father was still alive and his 
elder brother the acknowledged 
heir. 
that time retired from public life, 
and divided his possessions be- 
tween his two sons, giving the eld- 
est the city of Breslau and all Mid- 
dle and Lower Silesia, while the 
youngest received the provinces of 
Leubus and Lausitz. The latter 
were less cultivated than the form- 
er, but this was chiefly due to that 
want of, or remoteness from, German 
influence and immigration; so that 
the father, knowing his sons’ oppo- 
site views on this subject, hoped to 
satisfy each by his partition. Con- 
rad, however, resented the gift of a 
less civilized and extended terri- 
tory, and took this pretext to make 
war on his brother, with the result 
already noted. 

The retirement of Henry, the 
husband of Hedwige, which lasted 
for twenty years or more, was the 
result of a strange form of piety and 
self-renunciation not uncommon 
in the middle ages. The Duke 
and Duchess of Silesia had been 
married twenty-three years, and 
had had six children, three of 
whom died in infancy. A little 
after the birth of the youngest, 
in 1209, Hedwige, still inthe bloom 
of her years (she’was only thirty- 
five and her husband forty-one), 
and after many prayers and strug- 
gles, felt herself impelled to dedi- 
cate the rest of her life to God 
only, and, with her husband’s con- 
sent, to live separate from him. 
They had always loved each other 
tenderly, and Henry’s conduct, 
unlike that of many sovereigns of 
his and of later times, had been ir- 
reproachable; he looked upon his 
wife as asaint, and upon her wishes 
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as commands; he had allowed her 
to guide his charities and public 
improvements, had followed her 
advice, had trusted to her to bring 
up his children exactly as she 
thought fit, which was more rigor- 
ously and less luxuriously than is 
often the case with royal children— 
in a word, had leant wholly upon her. 
To signify his full acquiescence in 
this half-monastic vow, he received 
the tonsure, and, contrary to the cus- 
tom of his class at that time, let his 
beard grow, whence came his sur- 
name, the Bearded. 

Hedwige retired to Trebnitz, 
where she lived in a separate house 
with her own women and the cham- 
berlain Schavoine, who took his 
name from the estate which Henry 
gave her ontheir separation. Other 
grants of money were also made 
her, and her husband promised his 
countenance and help in any good 
work she should wish to do there 
or elsewhere throughout his pos- 
sessions. They often met in after 
years, generally at festive ceremo- 
nies for the building or opening of 
churches, and once at the grave of 
their unhappy son Conrad; and 
Henry himself, though keeping up 
a court and moving from place to 
place, betook himself to prayers, 
study, and good works, having giv- 
en over the government to his sons. 
In his old age he came forth again 
in the character of a sovereign and 
a leader, and, indeed, led a stormy, 
stirring life for a few years before 
his death. 

Hedwige, in this proceeding of 
her retirement, had another object 
in view—that is, the example which 
she hoped her voluntary giving up 
of married life would be to the 
married priesthood of Poland and 
Silesia. Such was, to a great ex- 
tent, the case, and the celibacy of 
the clergy, so long preached in 
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yain, became in a few years the 
rule instead of the exception. 

The Cistercian abbey of Treb- 
nitz, now Hedwige’s home, was 
the first institution of its kind for 
women. It was begun in 1200 and 
finished eighteen years later, but 
was ready to be inhabited in 1202. 
It stood in a wooded region, three 
miles from Breslau. The legend 
of its foundation, as commemorated 
in an old rhyme or Volkslied (peo- 
ple’s song), refers it to a vow made 
by Henry, who, while out hunting, 
got entangled in a morass and 
could see no human means of res- 
cue; but what is certain is that the 
royal couple had long planned and 
looked forward to a monastery for 
women, and the date of the laying 
of the first stone of Trebnitz corre- 
sponds with that of Henry’s acces- 
sion to the throne. ‘The building 
was intended to accommodate a 
thousand persons, and was built by 
the hands of convicts and prison- 
ers, even those who were condemn- 
ed to death, whose work on it was 
to be equivalent to the rest of their 
sentence. Hedwige’s pity for, and 
kindness to, captives, whether inno- 
cent or guilty, was a conspicuous 
trait of her character; and the un- 
deserved physical hardships of pri- 
soners in those times were enough 
to turn the sympathies of every 
kind-hearted person from justice 
towards the criminal. In the same 
way did the neglected sick, and es- 
pecially the lepers, touch her heart ; 
indeed, all the oldest hospitals in 
Silesia are due to her. 

The neighboring Cistercian monks 
of Leubus cast the leaden plates 
for the roof and the smaller bells of 
the new monastery, in return for 
which Henry gave them two es- 
tates; and the duke himself with 
his foremost nobles inspected the 
progress of the work, and solemnly 
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made the round of the land deeded 
to the institution, marking his own 
name on the boundary stones. Bi- 
shop Egbert of Bamberg, Hedwige’s 
brother (this was before his dis- 
grace), procured a body of Cister- 
cian nuns of his diocese as a begin- 
ning, and accompanied them him- 
self on their journey to their new 
home. Hedwige’s great-uncle, Pro- 
vost Popo of Bamberg, came too, 
and the meeting of these strangers 
with the high clergy of Silesia and 
Poland was, as the old chroniclers 
would have said, “a brave and 
pleasant sight.” The buildings 
were decorated with evergreens, 
and the pomp of jewelled garments, 
clerical and national costumes, ar- 
mor, horses richly caparisoned, em- 
broidered robes and canopies, was 
dazzling. It was the Sunday with- 
in the octave of the feast of the 
Epiphany—a sharp, bright winter's 
day; the cavalcade from the court 
of Breslau, consisting of the duke 
and duchess and their retinue, es- 
corted the nuns and the foreign 
ecclesiastics, while the bishops of 
Breslau and Posen, each with his 
chapter, and the Cistercian abbot 
under whose jurisdiction Trebnitz 
was placed, received the latter at 
the gate of the finished portion of 
the new church. Here the duke 
handed the Abbess Petrussa, Hed- 
wige’s old friend and teacher, a 
deed of the property henceforth be- 
longing to-the order—-a docu- 
ment which, like all following ones 
of the same kind, ended with a 
forcible denunciation of any future 
injury to the rights of the abbey. 
“Whoever injures this founda- 
tion, without giving full . satisfac- 
tion therefor, shall be cut off from 
the church; and let his everlast- 
ing portion be with Judas, the 
Lord’s betrayer, who hanged him- 
self, and with Dathan and Abiron 
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whom the earth swallowed 
alive.” 

When the deed had been read, 
and the dedication of the building 
“to the honor of God and of the 
holy apostle Bartholomew” de- 
clared, the clergy, who held torches 
in their hands, threw them on the 
ground, as a sign of all secular 
claims on the possessions of the 
abbey being extinguished; and 
during this ceremony the solemn 
excommunication against all who 
should injure the monastery was 
read aloud once more. The men 
who had worked at the building, or 
in any way contributed to it, were 
freed from all feudal claims, from 
the obligation to fight, to furnish 
huntsmen, falcons, or horses for the 
ducal household, to work at the 
fields or at the public works, and 
received the immunities and pro- 
tection usual to the vassals of a 
monastery. 

Although Trebnitz was undoubt- 
edly named after the neighboring 
village so called, a story grew up 
of the humorous mispronunciation 
of a Polish word, ¢rzebanic, by the 
German abbess, when asked by 
Henry if “there was anything else 
she needed?” The word signifies 
“ We need nothing more,” and has 
some likeness to the name of Treb- 
nitz; but popular tales such as this 
abound everywhere. Among the 
later gifts to the monastery were 
three villages, bound te supply the 
nuns with honey, wax, and mead— 
the first for their “ vesper-meal,” 
the second for their candles and 
torches, and the third for their 
“drink on holidays.” The object 
of the institution, which the origi- 
nal deed set forth as being the se- 
curing of “a place of refuge where- 
in the weaker sex may atone for its 
sins through the mercy of God,” 
was at once obtained, and other ad- 
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vantages also grew up around the 
women’s republic of Trebnitz. It 
was soon filled with young girls sent 
there to be educated; widows came 
either to enter the order or to live 
under its rule and protection as 
out-door members; women fled 
there to repent, and others to avoid 
temptation; and lastly came Ger- 
trude, the duke’s daughter, to be- 
come a nun within its walls. Seven 
years after its festive opening 
Hedwige herself retired there and 
began the second half of her long 
life by caring for and educating the 
heathen maidens from Prussia. 
Trebnitz was her favorite home un- 
til her death, and the institution 
which was most identified with the 
holy Duchess of Silesia; but the list 
of great Works she and her husband 
set on foot, each of them a starting- 
point of much hidden good, is a 
long one. The parish church of 
Bunzlau having, with most of the 
town itself, been burnt, she built a 
new one, dedicated to Our Lady. At 
Goldberg, a village near one of the 
royal summer palaces, she found- 
ed a Franciscan convent, intended 
to serve the purpose of a school 
for the neighborhood. Nimptsch, 
her place of refuge during the 
civil war between her two sons, was 
not forgotten; for while there she 
laid the first stone of a church, and 
almost at the same time began one 
dedicated to St. Andrew for the 
town of Herrnstadt. Her friends 
often remarked on her lavishness in 
building, and asked her whence she 
could expect to draw the means. 
She used to answer confidently : 
“T trust that the heavenly Archi- 
tect who made the world, and my 
dear and faithful husband Henry, 
will not let me be shamed, so that 
I should be unable to finish what I 
have begun with good motives and 
to their honor. Do not be too 
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anxious about my doings; all will 
end well with God’s help.” In 
Breslau, the capital, she built three 
hospitals—that of the Holy Ghost, 
that of St. Lazarus (this was for 
lepers), and that of St. Barbara. 
For many years Hedwige’s charity 
towards the sick had produced a 
rivalry among all good men, both 
nobles and burghers, to tend and 
care for some sick persons in their 
own houses or in rooms hired or 
built for the purpose; but her wish 
always was to found a public hospi- 
tal. The duke gave her a suitable 
piece of land for the building and 
garden; the abbot of the Augus- 
tinians, Witoslaus, gave his lay 
brothers as sick-nurses and his 
choir-monks as overseers and con- 
fessors. Contributions flowed in 
from the rich members of the po- 
pulation, and the first hospital was 
finished in a very short time. The 
third contained what was an im- 
mense luxury in those days—a num- 
ber of bath-rooms, open gratis to 
the poor on certain days, and rooms 
where they could be bled, as was 
the custom on the slightest illness. 
All those who came in contact with 
Hedwige caught her spirit of gene- 
rosity, and rich men, lay and eccle- 
siastic, vied with her in founding 
churches and monasteries. Canon 
Nicholas of Breslau, the duke’s 
chancellor, obtained Henry’s leave 
to endow a Cistercian monastery 
with the estates which the duke had 
given him for his life-time, and 
others followed his example. 

These ceremonies were always 
solemn and the deed of gift publicly 
read, signed, witnessed, and sworn 
to. As much pomp hedged them 
in as was usual in a treaty of peace 
or the betrothal of sovereign prin- 
ces; and, indeed, the foundation of 
churches, though a common occur- 
rence, was looked upon as quite as 


important as any civilcontract. In 
1234 a terrible famine, fever, and 
pestilence decimated the land, and, 
among many other Silesian towns 
that possessed as yet no hospital, 
Neumarkt was in special distress. 
Hedwige hurried there and set on 
foot a temporary system of relief 
and nursing, but also entreated her 
husband to build a permanent hos- 
pital for incurables, where they 
might be cared for till their death. 
This he did, and attached to it a 
provostship, the church dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, and Pope 
Innocent IV. sent special blessings 
to the Bohemian Benedictine monks 
who were entrusted with the care of 
the sick. Four years later Henry 
built a church in Léwenberg and 
gave it to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem; this was a month or 
two before his death. But these 
are only a few of the works of this 
generous couple. Many villages 
and remote places obtained benefits 
from them, travelling priests were 
cared for, young girls helped in 
their need and protected or dower- 
ed, many poor families housed and 
fed; and the famine of 1234 espe- 
cially gave Hedwige an opportunity 
of justifying her title of “ Mother 
of the poor.” She distributed un- 
heard-of quantities of grain, bread, 
meat, and dried fruits to the peo- 
ple, who came for relief from long 
distances. She gave lavishly, with 
that apparent recklessness that 
marks the charities of saints, smil- 
ingly saying, “ We must help the 
poor, that the Lord may have pity 
on our own needs and appease 
our own hunger.” She forgave all 
feudal dues for years on her own 
possessions, and looked after her 
employés so diligently that they 
complained that the “duchess left 
them nothing but the leavings of 
the peasants.” When she did not 
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distribute her alms in person, the 
poor groaned and wept, and cared 
less for the charity than if it had 
been seasoned by her gracious pre- 
sence. When Breslau was wholly 
burnt down in 1218, and three years’ 
distress fell upon the land, she did 
the same and relieved thousands. 
That year was marked by the 
death of the Abbess of Trebnitz, 
Petrussa, and the choice of Prin- 
cess Gertrude as her successor, 
which coincided with the festival 
held to celebrate the entire finish- 
ing of the monastery and the dedi- 
cation ofthechurch. The religious 
ceremonies were followed by a ban- 
quet in the refectory and by games 
for the people in the courtyard. 
Henry was present and rejoiced 
with her; her son’s wife, Anna, 
daughter of King Ottokar of Bo- 
hemia, was there with her children, 
one of whom was to fill, but unwor- 
thily, the throne of Silesia. It was 
a family gathering as well as a re- 
ligious feast; but if, as tradition 
says, Hedwige’was then gifted with 
a more than ordinary insight into 
the future, she must have felt sad 
to think of the turmoil that was 
coming and that would part her 
more and more in spirit from her 
husband. 

After the death of his second son, 
Conrad, Henry turned his arms 
against a relation of his own, Duke 
Ladistaus of Gnesen and Posen, 
and came off victorious. His old 
warrior-blood once again stirred in 
him, it was impossible to keep him 
from the excitement of war, and 
Hedwige’s entreaties and messages 
were of no avail. She feared the 
excommunication which Pope Inno- 
cent had more than once threaten- 
ed to launch against the restless 
Polish sovereigns, and was relieved 
when he undertook a war against 
the Prussians, who at least were 
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heathens, and whose cruelties real- 
ly needed strong repression. Still, 
it was rather the thirst for fighting 
that led the Duke of Silesia against 
them than any. exalted motive of 
justice or desire to open the way 
for their conversion. 

The pretext for the expedition 
was the cruelties they committed 
on their inroads into Poland, and 
especially the duchy of Masovia. 
To attack them among their own 
forests and morasses was so hope- 
lessly difficult that the bishops, 
whom the pope had admonished to 
preach a “crusade” against them, 
had hitherto refrained from doing 
so. The event proved the wisdom 
of this inaction; for after marching 
a large army over the border, under 
the command of Henry of Silesia 
and Duke Conrad of Masovia, with 
whom the bishops with their men- 
at-arms joined forces, the assailers 
found themselves in a network of 
marshes, behind which the assail- 
ed quietly waited. The wearied 
troops had at last to be inglorious- 
ly marched back again, while the 
enemy came out in their rear, made 
a raid into Masovia, carried off 
five thousand Christian captives, 
burnt a thousand villages and ham- 
lets as wellas almost every church 
in the province, and drove Duke 
Conrad into Germany for refuge. 
Henry then advised the fugitive duke 
to call upon the German Knights 
of Venice, a military order who af- 
terwards under their grand-master, 
Hermann Balk, settled in Kulmer- 
land and effectually routed and 
conquered the Prussians. The con- 
version of the latter was, therefore, 
a feat of arms rather than a triumph 
of missionary zeal; and perhaps it 
was lessto be wondered at that, af- 
ter only three hundred years’ Chris- 
tianity, they should have accepted 
another change in the shape of the 
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Lutheran Reformation. The order 
itself, however, was more blama- 
ble, in that it departed, in the per- 
son of its head, the famous Albert 
of Brandenburg, from its old chi- 
valric standard of honor, and went 
over to the “new doctrine,” as it 
was called, because this defection 
promised political independence. 
And, again, it strikes one, in reading 
of these thirteenth-century feuds, 
that history repeats itself; for a new 
religious war has sprung up between 
Prussia and Posen, and the two 
civilized races are in much the 
same relative positions, speaking 
broadly, as the two barbarous ones 
were then, although Posen can 
point to a short and dazzling career 
between the two eras of persecu- 
tion. 

It is impossible here to recount 
the various and sad events that led 
up to the death of Henry. He 
died in 1238, at the age of seventy, 
under the ban of excommunication, 
which was only partially removed, 
and deprived to the last of the 
presence of his saintly wife. The 
scene of the return of his body to 
the abbey church at Trebnitz was 
heartrending. The nunsand vassals, 
no less than his widow and chil- 
dren, looked upon him as their stay 
and their protector; they bewail- 
ed him with genuine grief as their 
benefactot, and buried him with all 
imaginable respect and pomp as 
their founder. Hedwige’s life as 
a widow became more penitential 
than before. 

After her death a hair-shirt and 
a belt with small, sharp points turn- 
ed inwards were found on her 
body; but these she had worn for 
many years before her widowhood. 
Her cloister-life, however, was not 
her only one, for she watched with 
intelligent interest the politics of 
the time, the great events, and even 
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the less obtrusive details, whose 
consequences to the cause of good 
might afterwards be manifold; and 
above all she lived in her son, 
Henry the Pious, a worthy and 
able sovereign, whose reign was to 
be short, stormy, and glorious. 

In January, 1241, the Tartars, 
under their chiefs Batu and Peta, 
having previously desolated Ris- 
sia, fell with nearly three hundred 
thousand fighting men upon Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, Silesia, and Poland. 
The King of Hungary, Bela, was 
beaten by Batu, «nile Peta besieg- 
ed, took, and burnt Cracow on his 
way to Silesia. The King of Bo- 
hemia, Wenzel, brought as large an 
army as he could to defend his 
frontiers, while Henry gathered 
thirty thousand men in his father’s 
city of refuge, Liegnitz, waiting to 
attack Peta on his road to Breslau. 
Trebnitz was in dire confusion; 
monasteries always fell the first 
prey to the heathen invaders, and 
the nuns judged it prudent to scat- 
ter themselves and claim each the 
protection of her own family, while 
Hedwige, with her daughter, the 
Abbess Gertrude, and her daugh- 
ter-in-law, Anna, shut themselves 
up in the strong castle of Crossen 
on the Oder. Before she left she 
gave her son a scarf, or rather 
sword-belt, embroidered with her 
own hands, which he received as 
an omen of good-fortune, cheering 
her with hopes of his speedy and 
victorious return, while the stricken, 
heroic mother feared but too surely 
that she should never see his face 
again. All Breslau retired within 
the citadel to await the attack, and 
Henry tried to intercept the foe on 
his way. He drew up his army on 
some high ground just outside the 
walls—Wahlstatt, a good battle- 
ground, as he judged—and himself 
gave the signal to attack the on« 
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coming foe. He commanded the 
main body, while lesser brother- 
sovereigns directed the wings; but 
the irresistible might of numbers, 
which was the chief reliance of the 
Tartars, bore down all opposition, 
as a whirlwind does the densest 
forest. The Poles and Silesians 
fell like heroes, defending them- 
selves and asking no quarter, until 
a cry arose in German, “ Strike 
dead! strike dead!” which, wheth- 
er raised by accident or by treach- 
ery, produced a panic by its like- 
ness to the Polish word for “ Fly! 
fly!” The army seemed literally 
to melt away; squadrons broke 
and ran, and a cloud of small, 
sharp Tartar arrows clove the air 
after them; the Asiatic cavalry 
hunted and trampled down the fu- 
gitives. One of the Polish leaders 
at last succeeded in rallying part 
of the troops, and the fight began 
again with some hopes of victory, 
when the enemy had resort to a 
kind of infernal machine used in 
ancient Indian warfare, the like- 
ness of a gigantic head, which was 
so made as to give out a dense 
smoke and unbearable stench, be- 
sides being in some degree explo- 
sive. The contrivance was held 
by the Christians to be magical 
and devilish, and the Tartars them- 
selves, so dangerous was it to those 
of their own men who had the 
handling of it, only resorted to it 
in the utmost extremity, which 
shows how hard-pressed they were 
on this occasion by the Silesian 
soldiery. But the terrible device 
stood them in good stead this time. 
The panic was renewed, and once 
more a wild flight and wilder pur- 
suit took place; the leaders, the 
knights, and Henry himself, regard- 
less of the flight of their followers, 
fought on long after they knew 
their fate to be hopeless and death 
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certain. One by one the brave fel- 
lows were cut down, the little band 
decreased at every stroke of sword 
or flight of arrows, and the duke, 
with four knights, found himself al- 
most alone on the lost field of bat- 
tle. They urged him to try to 
save his life by flight; he scouted 
the proposal, and told them that 
since God had not willed that he 
should conquer, he would at least 
die. “ For the faith,” he said; “ at 
least, it will be a martyr’s death.” 
His charger was killed under him, 
and he fought on foot for some 
time, hewing a lane for himself 
through his enemies. One of his 
knights managed at last to bring 
him a fresh horse, which he had 
no sooner mounted than his person 
was recognized by hundreds of his 
foes and he was hemmed in on all 
sides. While in the act of lifting 
his sword to cut down a Tartar in 
his front, he was wounded from be- 
hind by a long lance thrust in pre- 
cisely where a joint in his armor 
exposed the shoulder; the spear 
went right through and pierced the 
lung, and the son of Duchess Hed- 
wige sank dying from his horse. 
The enemy cut off his head, and, 
hoisting it on a spear, paraded it 
before the walls of Liegnitz, sum- 
moning the defenders to surrender; 
but they, guarding Henry’s young 
sons, answered back from the bat- 
tlements: “If we have lost one 
duke to-day, we have four yet with 
us in the castle, and these we will 
defend to the last drop of our 
hearts’ blood.” ‘The next day they 
were relieved by King Wenzel of 
Bohemia, who, however, came too 
late to do anything but hasten the 
departure of the Tartar horde, which 
had suffered severely in the en- 
counter, but rallied soon enough to 
maraud, burn, and sack churches, 
abbeys, villages, etc., throughout 
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Hungary and Silesia, Bohemia and 
Mahren, until, one year later, Jaros- 
laus von Sternberg finally routed 
their diminished army under the 
walls of Olmiitz. This roused Ger- 
many and France, and the Christian 
sovereigns combined sent a mighty 
army, under the command of Wen- 
zel of Bohemia, to defend the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian frontiers, whence 
the Tartars retreated, by the same 
road by which they had come, to 
their steppes on the high table-lands 
of Asia. Their traces in Europe, 
however, were not blotted out for 
half acentury; the ruined churches, 
blackened villages, and ravaged 
fields long showed their awful track ; 
and the outward work of Hedwige’s 
life would have been well-nigh de- 
stroyed had not the spirit she had 
brought with it remained alive as the 
germ of a future exterior restoration. 

The night of the lost battle, when 
Henry’s headless “body lay on the 
field, Hedwige, after a prayer of 
unusual length, woke her nearest 
friend and favorite attendant, and 
said to her: 

“Demundis, this night I have 
lost my only son. He has left me 
as swiftly as a bird flies upwards, 
and I shall never look upon his face 
again.” She forbade her to say 
anything of this to the dead man’s 
wife and sister until some messenger 
from the army should bring news 
of the battle ; and it was not till the 
third day that Jaroslaus von Jano- 
witz came with the terrible tidings. 
Anna, Henry’s young widow, has- 
tened to the field to seek and re- 
cover her husband’s body, which 
was so mutilated that she only rec- 
ognized it by the six toes of the left 
foot. The corpse was brought to 
Trebnitz and buried with his father, 
brother, and infant sons in the ab- 
bey church. Hedwige prayed thus 
aloud over his grave: “O Lord! I 
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thank thee that thou hast given me 
such a son, who, as long as he lived, 
loved and honored me truly, and 
never gave me an hour’s sorrow. 
However gladly I would have kept 
him by my side on earth, I hold 
him blessed in that, by the shed- 
ding of his blood, he is now united 
in heaven with thee, his Creator. 
With supplication, O Lord! do I 
commend his soul unto thee.” 

Hedwige’s life and work were 
drawing to anend. Her last pub- 
lic act was one of charity to the 
dead and comfort to the bereaved 
living. The bodies of many heroic 
defenders of their country had been 
left to rot upon the field of battle. 
She had these gathered together 
and buried in consecrated ground, 
and ordered solemn requiems to 
be sung for the repose of their 
souls, while she made herself ac- 
cessible to every sorrowing widow, 
mother, sister, or orphan of the 
dead soldiers, listened to their com- 
plaints and laments, comforted and 
helped them, and brought God’s 
peace once more into their hearts. 
After this she prepared herself to 
die. Her first care was a practical 
one: she set her affairs in order—a 
moral duty too often foolishly con- 
founded with worldliness. Then 
she redaubled her devotions, and, 
sending for her chaplain, asked to 
receive Extreme Unction. He de- 
murred, seeing no sign of death 
about her; but her holiness was so 
well known that he asked her the 
reason of her request. 

“Tt is a sacrament,” she answer- 
ed reverently, “ which should be re- 
ceived in full consciousness, that 
we may treat it with due reverence 
and thankfulness; and I fear that 
sickness would make me receive it 
with little or no preparation, and 
would prevent me from being, as 
far as possible, worthy of this dying 
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grace. I shall belong to the sick 
before many days are over, and I 
would fain be strengthened for the 
passage through death to the joy 
of meeting my God.” 

Her agony was not long, but she 
seemed to struggle with a fear of 
death and of the devil’s tempta- 
tions. When her daughter wished 
to send for Anna, she said: “ No; I 
shall not die before she comes home” 
(she was then absent on a visit to 
her brother, King Wenzel of Bohe- 
mia). Her biographers tell us that 
angels and saints visited her on her 
death-bed. She died with the veil 
of her holy niece, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, wound round her head, 
and held in her hand, and often to 
her lips, a little ivory image of the 
Blessed Virgin. At the very last 
she was calm and peaceful, blessed 
her daughter and daughter-in-law, 
and every nun in the monastery of 
Trebnitz, her chosen home, and 
died at evening twilight, on the 15th 
of October, 1243. Twenty years 
later the clergy of Silesia, Poland, 
and Bohemia sent deputies to 
Rome to beg for her canonization, 
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which Pope Clement IV. proclaim- 
ed almost immediately. Many mi- 
racles through her intercession 
were sworn to by credible witness- 
es, and the neighborhood blossom- 
ed with gracious and beautiful le- 
gends of the sainted duchess, the 
mother of the poor and the guar- 
dian angel of Silesia. The cere- 
mony of transferring her body to a 
shrine in the abbey church at Treb- 
nitz in 1268 was the occasion for 
a national festival; pilgrims flock- 
ed in from the remotest districts, 
and many foreigners came too. 
Sovereigns and knights, in costly 
robes and armor, walked in proces- 
sion to her altar; lay and ecclesi- 
astical pomp was showered upon 
and around her remains; but noth- 
ing of all this was so great a tribute 
as the memory she left, deep in the 
heart of the people, of a model 
wife, mother, mistress, and sover- 
eign, a woman strong in principle, 
truthful in every word and deed, 
charitable yet not weak, merciful 
yet not sentimental, a wise, far- 
seeing, but tender, brave, and 
thoroughly womanly woman. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 


FROM THE REVUE GENERALE. 


Every one agrees that “ business 
is bad”; but how many give them- 
selves the trouble to look for the 
causes of this persistent stagnation ? 
Some are distressed, others aston- 
ished, by it. The calmerobservers— 
those who are not dismayed beyond 
measure by a deceptive view from 
the bank of the river of fortune— 
seek for comparisons in the crises 
of 1837, 1848, and 1866. 

A gifted writer, who conducts 
with deserved success a technical 


magazine of our country, the 
“Monitor of Material Interests” 
(Le Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels), 
has examined this interesting sub- 
ject in a series of remarkable arti- 
cles. M. George de Laveleye—who 
must not be confounded with his 
relative, the professor at Liege— 
maintains that the present crisis is 
not transient. He attributes to it 
a permanent character. If the 
reader will follow attentively the 
summary that we are about to give 
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of the argument of M. De Lave- 
leye, he will not be too alarmed at 
his conclusion. 

Generally, these crises have had 
the effect of. rarefying the capital by 
which the great industrial enter- 
prises were fed; these, then, de- 
prived of the food which enabled 
them to live, seemed to hesitate; 
then they shook and fell. But to- 
day what do we see? Entirely the 
reverse. Money, floating capital, 
unused funds, are more abundant 
than ever; the cash-boxes over- 
flow; the large banks literally 
sweat with gold; and this excess, 
this plethora of unemployed capi- 
tal causes the public funds to ad- 
vance and the price of money to 
decrease. It is business that is 
wanting; it is the employment of 
capital that is in default. 

Whence comes this accumulation’ 
of savings and this inertia of capi- 
tal, and how doe’ it happen that 
new and tempting enterprises do 
not attract it, notwithstanding its 
apparently low price? M. De Lave- 
leye thus instructs us: 


“All these tempests,” says he, speak- 
ing of the crises of 1837, 1848, 1857, and 
1866, ‘‘ which reproduced themselves at 
almost equal intervals, were periods of 
settlement which marked the impatience 
of the industrial speculation over-excit- 
ed during a period of forty years ; each 
time that it had abused credit, each 
time that there was a disproportion be- 
tween the engagements entered upon 
and the available resources, industrial, 
commercial, and financial Europe re- 
ceived a warning ; credit vanished sud- 
denly ; there was a series of commercial 
or industrial failures; there was a vio- 
lent contraction in the stock exchanges 
and in business ; there was a slacken- 
ing of new enterprises or of those al- 
ready in hand ; there were more losses 
than one could reckon. But at each of 
these momentary and transitory crises 
a remedy was very quicklyfound. Thus 
we had free trade and the upward move- 
ment of commercial relations; we had 
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the play of free joint-stock companies ; 
we had the war of secession, which, from 
a European point of view, was a power- 
ful derivative ; finally, during this long 
period we had the discovery of gold 
and silver mines, coming annually to 
swell the stock of metal, at the dis- 
posal of business and of speculation. 
Thus these crises were not of long dura- 
tion. It sufficed to let the overworked 
market have time to assimilate the stocks 
of paper or of merchandise from which 
it suffered, to re-establish the equilibrium 
between the current debts, circulating 
capital and credit, and immediately in- 
dustrial and commercial Europe resum- 
ed her progressive march; the new en- 
terprises which presented themselves ob- 
tained public favor; the warning was 
forgotten; the play of credit renewed 
itself; and after a period of enforced 
quiet, which never exceeded three years, 
we felt vibrating anew that febrile ac- 
tivity which, in forty years, has caused a 
veritable transformation of the world.” 


This was always the course of 
these crises in the past. To-day 
there is nothing like this; on the 
contrary, “if there be a dispropor- 
tion between undertakings and re- 
sources, it is absolutely the reverse 
of that which marked the preced- 
ing crises: the undertakings are 
almost null, and the resources are 
exaggerated.” 

Why? Because the present cri- 
sis is not merely a transitional cri- 
sis : itis a permanent, final one; the 
origin of the evil from which the 
industry and the commerce of 
Europe suffer is to be traced to 
other causes than those commonly 
attributed to it. The true origin 
of the crisis, says M. De Laveleye, 
is the withdrawal of capital from 
the operations in which it had been 
employed, and the inactivity and 
unproductiveness to which it has 
been since dooined. At the begin- 
ning of the crisis of 1873 a general 
panic was produced among the 
lenders, whose confidence was pro- 
foundly shaken, and they exerted 
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themseives all at once to realize 
their money. ‘The bankers and 
the money-lenders of Europe were 
seized, by a unanimous accord, 
with a desire to have their capital, 
or that which remained of it, in 
their hands—“ to see their money 
again,” as M. De Laveleye says. 
They realized their foreign securi- 
ties; they retired en masse from the 
industrial enterprises in which 
they were engaged abroad; and, 
above all, they cut off credit. The 
countries and the establishments 
which lived on credit and on out- 
side capital saw their resources cut 
off. and suspended their activity, 
believing, however, that the crisis 
would be only temporary. The 
three principal lending countries— 
England, France, and Holland—re- 
alized their money, at the price of 
heavy losses on more than one oc- 
casion ; and, under the influence of 
the panic, they contented them- 


selves with keeping it under lock 


and key in their cash-boxes. From 
this resulted a great and rapid de- 
cline in the rate of interest. Bank 
paper fell to one per cent., and the 
lenders upon short bills, with incon- 
testable securities, got but a half 
per cent. This was the result of 
the return of the capital drawn 
back from the foreign countries to 
which it had been lent; the capi- 
talists had but one ambition: they 
wished to be certain that their 
money was running no risk what- 
ever. 

The result of all this was that, 
in every instance where they lived 
on borrowed capital, industrial 
works were stopped and all sorts 
of enterprises were cut short. On 
the other hand, a plethora of capi- 
tal was produced among those who 
had realized, and who could no 
longer find means to employ their 
funds with profit. This is the ex- 
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planation and the first characteris- 
tic of the present crisis—the accu- 
mulation of capital and the low 
price for the use of money. 

The accumulation is general; 
but it is principally in the rich 
countries, like England and France, 
that this excess was produced. 
The same phenomenon, however, 
also showed itself in Austria, 
Italy, Sweden, etc.—countries which 
live in part upon foreign capital. 
On the other hand, the countries 
which depended entirely upon this 
capital—Turkey, Egypt, Peru, etc. 
—were crippled, as they were de- 
prived of the resources which credit 
had previously placed at their dis- 
posal. 

Thus, then, nothing happened as 
in the preceding crises,and from 
1873 to 1877 all has been new, the 
phenomena themselves and their 
causes. There would be reason 
for surprise and bewilderment at 
this if one did not admit, with M. 
De Laveleye, that only now has 
ceased the industrial and specula- 
tive movement which has led Eu- 
rope for forty years to send her 
money abroad. New employments 
for capital are very nearly exhaust- 
ed; new sources of riches have 
been exploited as much as they can 
be. The movement of the last 
forty years, especially active since 
1851, is not merely arrested for a 
moment to resume its march once 
more, as in the previous crises; it is 
definitely terminated. 

The design of the past movement 
was the economical furnishing of 
Europe and of the world: and this 
equipment iscompleted, ornearly so. 
But in giving proof of this assertion 
and seeking for its justification, 
M. De Laveleye supplies a very 
clear account of the direct and 
specific causes of the crisis through 
which we are passing. 
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“Western Europe,” he says—‘‘ and by 
this generic expression we mean Europe 
rich in capital and feeding great foreign 
enterprises—Western Europe has made 
a rude return upon herself. She has re- 
taken her money; she has made an in- 
ventory of what she possessed abroad, 
and she shows herself solicitous to pre- 
serve, to keep by her, this scattered 
wealth. The first element of the force 
of progress, then, is in default ; the money 
is wanting; it is hidden; it is refused. 
Concurrently, what have the borrowing 
countries done since 1873? They have 
abandoned the game and ceased an im- 

possible struggle, which consisted in 
" paying to Western Europe a revenue 
which was not produced by the soil or 
by practicable enterprises. They have 
become bankrupt, and the crisis in their 
government funds has opened the eyes 
of the two champions. Each perceived 
that he was ruined : the borrower by be- 
coming indebted without sufficient mo- 
tive ; the lender not only by lending his 
capital upon illusory guarantees, but by 
receiving finally only a part of it, under 
the form of arrearages.” 

This is the second cause. As 
for the third: 


“Tt is the depreciation of silver, due 
to the incapacity and the improvidence 
of the Western states, which imagined 
they could make a good stroke of politi- 
cal economy by allowing one of the 
agents of circulation to debase itself. 

“Principal possessors of the stock of 
gold these states have obeyed an egois- 
tic thought in seconding the movement for 
a single metal as currency—gold ; a move- 
ment which had for its first effect an in- 
crease inthe relative value of their metal- 
lic circulation. But they took no note of 
another very grave consequence of this 
disturbance of equilibrium. 

“When a nominal money submits to 
variations in value as great as those 
which have been noted in silver, it be- 
comes provisionally inapt for its func- 
tions. Commercial enterprises, based 
upon this metal, become extremely dan- 
gerous, and are no longer attempted by 
those who wish to operate only with the 
security attached to studied and matured 
plans. But all the commerce with the 
East is based upon silver, which, for 
these countries, is the nominal money. 
When the value of silver, and, following 
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it, the course of exchange, became sub- 
ject to oscillations of ten and fifteen per 
cent., there was no longer any security 
for international commerce. The cost of 
despatching and of selling raw material 
or manufactured goods could no longer 
be precisely fixed ; and the most careful 
merchant became a speculator in spite 
ofhimself. He then stopped, and by that 
very act he added to the difficulty of the 
situation. The fall in the value of silver 
broke the charm exercised by the con- 
stant augmentation of the stock of metals 
put at the disposal of international en- 
terprises. 

‘* This is the third element in the ad- 
vance of progress which has disappeared 
in its turn; and we may thus sum up: 

“1, The lenders are not willing, pro- 
visionally, to enter upon new schemes. 

“2, The borrowers, weary or feeble, 
are incapable of giving birth to new illu- 
sions. 

“3, The monetary crisis has added 
its action to these two negative ele- 
ments. 

“So that to-day, after proper delibera- 
tion, people decide to do nothing ; or, at 
least, to do nothing under the former 
conditions of international enterprises.” 


But is it admissible that we shall 
do nothing henceforth, and that the 
present situation will prolong it- 
self indefinitely? No, assuredly; 
and, so far as this goes, M. De La- 
veleye recognizes with every one 
that the stagnation of business can- 
not endure, that a reaction is inevi- 
table, and that it will come in its 
time. 


** But,” he hastens to add, “this re- 
turn to activity will not be produced at 
all in the form known and hoped for by 
those who have seen the revivals of spec- 
ulation after the crises of 1837, 1857, and 
1866; and this for the logical reason 
that the industrial, commercial, financial, 
and speculative activity of the middle of 
this century has had for its base and aim 
the economical furnishing of the world 
(Voutillage économique du monde), and that 
this furnishing is very nearly completed. 

“‘ The base and the object of the former 
activity will no longer exist, or scarcely 
so. We must, then, wait for a profound 
modification in the form and conditions 
of this activity. 
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“This is why we have called the pre- 
sent crisis a permanent, a final crisis ”— 
une crise définitive. 


He goes on to give his reasons 
for this idea, that the economical 
furnishing of the world is finished, 
or so far advanced that henceforth 
we can expect no such develop- 
ment as we have seen in the past : 


“In Holland the great works are done ; 
the drains are continued ; Amsterdam is 
connected with the sea; international 
communications are established. 

‘In Italy, in Spain, the great arteries 
are provided with iron roads, and the 
products of their working are notorious- 
ly below what one could reckon as re- 
muneration upon the capital. The sea- 
ports, the mines, are sufficiently provid- 
ed for in these countries; the towns, 
there as elsewhere, have their markets, 
their water and gas works, their new 
quarters, their tramways. 

“As for the Pyrenees, they are cross- 
ed; the Alps also; and after the tunnel 
already made by Mont Cenis toward 
France, the road in construction through 
Saint-Gothard toward Germany, and the 
very sufficient pass through the Brenner 
toward Austria, industrial activity will 
no longer find any occupation in this 
quarter. 

“In Russia the principal railroad lines 
are completed. 

“The railway system of Prussia is fin- 
ished, and in that country industry is so 
well furnished that she is murdered with 
her own tools ; the means of production 
and of transportation are too vast, and in 
evident disproportion to the possible 
business of the country. 

‘* Austria is supplied, and there it 
would be rash to go further. 

“Turkey has railroads. It has been 
difficult enough to construct them ; one 
does not speak of them willingly. 

“The United States have borrowed 
enough from us to establish their sys- 
tem; it is compact and well provided 
with lines, even opposition lines. That 
country has regained its lost time ; it is 
necessary to watch its steps now that it 
is furnished sufficiently to put itself in 
competition with the industry of Western 
Europe. 

“The Isthmus of Suez is opened. 

“ The transatlantic cables are laid. 
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‘** The transformation in the merchant 
marine is three-fourths completed ; the 
sailing ship has disappeared, or at least 
is relegated to the second place; the 
steamers have the principal trade. 

** On whatever side we turn our eyes 
we see these accomplished results of the 
work of the last forty years. These re- 
sults may not be always excellent from 
the financial point of view; many errors 
have been brought out, and by the side 
of some brilliant exceptions we must 
count a number of deceptions for the 
capitalists engaged, and for the govern- 
ments which have become needy and in- 
solvent. But, whatever may be the 
financial result, these lands have been 
stirred up and dug out; the blocks and 
the rails have been laid ; the towns have 
been transformed ; the distances have 
been shortened ; the new apparatus has 
been given in profusion to the rich coun- 
tries, in more reasonable limits to coun- 
tries less open; everywhere what was 
strictly necessary has been done ; often 
too much has been done.” 


Here, very clearly expressed, is 
the result of the forty years of ac- 
tivity which we have had, and this 


result is really the end toward 
which tended the great industrial 
movement that, for so long a time, 
has held minds awake, has kept the 
dockyards, the workshops, the fac- 
tories, the forges at work. ‘This 
end is attained; we see it; and 
among the serious consequences of 
this fact is one which M. De Lave- 
leye exposes with his usual lucidity : 


“Thanks to the facilities of communi- 
cation, to the new routes opened, to 
steam and to electricity, the conditions 
of commerce and industry are changed. 
There is no longer any place, as there 
was at the beginning of this century, for 
the boldness of the manufacturer or the 
trader, counting upon his skill as well as 
on his risk to obtain a large remunera- 
tion due to his audacity, to his special 
knowledge, and to his capital. 

‘** Between the new and the old com- 
merce and industry there exists the same 
difference as between the wars of the 
empire and the last campaigns of Francc 
and of Ausiria. 

“ The same causes have produced the 
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same results. In war the cannon and 
guns of perfection, the railways and the 
telegraphs, the vast masses of men, have 
produced rapid campaigns, in which 
personal valor and the chances of war, 
going almost for nothing, contributed 
very little to the final result. In indus- 
try the same perfection of apparatus 
has changed the conditions of trade ; 
and the masses of men are replaced by 
the abundance of circulating capital and 
the facility of the means of credit—two 
other products of this active period of 
forty years. 

‘Only, in war the final result places 
the vanquished at the mercy of his foe, 
who can, as it appears, dictate his laws ; 
in industry and in commerce the final 
gain is not left arbitrarily to the swiftest 
or to the best equipped. He must con- 
tent himself with little ; he is forbidden 
to abuse the victory which, without this 
moderation, will not be long in escaping 
him.” 


This is what we have come to; 
and from a purely economic point 
of view we can recognize, with the 
judicious writer who has furnished 
us with the process.of the struggle, 


that the most certain consequences 
of all this will be the following : 


“There will be an excess of circulat- 
ing capital, free from employment. 

‘‘ Now, as long as this has not been 
the case the product of capital has been 
as follows: 

“From three to four and a half per 
cent. on unquestionable securities of the 
first class. 

“From four and a half to six per 
cent. on real estate security of the second 
class. E 

“From six to eight per cent. on loans 
and limited liabilities. 

“From eight to ten per cent. and up- 
wards on industrial, financial, and specu- 
lative ventures. 

“In the future and during a still inde- 
finite period, which cannot fail to be 
long, very long, this scale must be modi- 
fied by the excess of unemployed capital. 

“Unquestionable securities will de- 
scend to three per cent., or below that ; 
those of the second class will bring four 
and a half; men will be happy to make 
six per cent. in manufactures or produc- 
tion; finally, one can obtain eight per 
cent. only by running wild risks. There 
will be a general change in the rate of 
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capitalization, in the sense of lessening 
the interest while increasing the amount 
of capital. Some exceptions—that is to 
say, some happy chances, some skilful 
personal strokes—may occur to confirm 
this rule. The general movement, how- 
ever, will, we believe, be that which we 
have indicated.” 

But what remains, then, to be 
done? Little of anything, if we 
wish to attribute to the revival of 
activity, which will come in its own 
time, only the sense and the direc- 
tion which the movement has had 
until now. On the other hand, 
forced to admit that the human 
spirit has not at all gone to sleep, and 
that the inventive genius which the 
Master of all things in his good- 
ness has bestowed upon his humble 
creatures has not in the least di- 
minished, it is necessary also to 
confess that in the future it is the 
unknown which opens before us; 
and just as, before this century, 
people had not even thought of all 
the beautiful applications of heat, 
electricity, steam, and light which 
have made the material glory of 
our age and of an illustrious galaxy 
of savants, even so to-day we can- 
not say toward what end the efforts 
of humanity might tend to-morrow. 
One Being only knows it—he who 
knows all and sees all, he for whom 
the past, the present, and the future 
are but one, he who does not de- 
pend at all on time—God, in fact, the 
creator of all that has been, that is, 
and that shall be, the great dispen- 
ser of all good and of all progress; he 
who disposes of man at his will in 
one way or the other, often while the 
latter, in his folly, refuses to abase 
his blind presumption sufficiently 
to recognize him. 

Let us, then, leave to the future 
that which belongs to the future, 
and let us hold ourselves, each one 
for his own account, ready to obey 
the impulse which it may please 
God to give us. 
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THE LAST PILGRIMAGE TO MONT SAINT-MICHEL. 


WHEN the traveller who is visit- 
ing the beautiful localities of the 
Channel Peninsula quits the south- 
ern faubourg of Avranches—a pic- 
turesque little town built of spark- 
ling granite—a road, marked by a 
succession of rapid declivities, 
brings him to the shore of a large 
bay formed by the sinking of the 
coasts of Normandy and Brittany. 
Before him reaches, far away and 
out of sight, the flat extent of sands, 

afurrowed by the rivers Sée, Sé- 
lunce, and Coésnon, whose silvery 
windings the eye can follow toa 
considerable distance. On the 
higher parts of these sands grows a 
fine kind of grass, the goa of the 
salt-meadows, and which, mingled 
with marine plants and sand-weeds, 
furnishes a favorite pasture for 
sheep. ‘The lower and barren por- 
tion of the sands disappears twice 
a day beneath the tide, which at 
times spreads gently and caressing- 
ly over them, while at others it rolls 
foaming in with precipitate fury, as 
if eager to pass its appointed boun- 
dary. At high tide nothing is visi- 
ble but an immense lake, partially 
engirdled with hills; and in the 
distance, like a pyramid of granite, 
sometimes from the bosom of the 
waves, sometimes from the expanse 
of sand, rises anearly circular rock, 
laden with constructions of various 
kinds intermingled with vigorous 
vegetation, and crowned by large 
and lofty buildings. 

This is the famous Mont Saint- 
Michel: au péril de la mer—in 
periculo mortis, as our fathers were 
wont to say in their strong and 
simple language, which, like nature, 
speaks in images. 


The first time we saw St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount was in sailing from 
Southampton to St. Malo, towards 
four o'clock one bright morning in 
June. The early sunshine lighted 
up the higher part of the rock, with 
all its wealth of natural and archi- 
tectural inequalities, in one blaze 
of gold, while its base lay still in 
shadow. The only illuminated ob- 
ject, rising from a purplish haze, its 
brightness heightened by the blue 
of sea and sky, above, beneath, and 
around, it appeared rather like an 
ethereal vision than anything of 
earth. 

Mount St. Michdel! What me- 
mories are awakened only by the 
name, which is in itself a magical 
evocation of . bygone centuries! 
Here, too, present realities still rival 
the memories of the past. With 
respect to its natural situation, as 
well as the share which human 
hands have had in its formation, 
there is about it much that defies 
comparison. It is at once a nest 
of legends, the home of religious 
thought, of prayer and meditation, 
as well as of learning and the arts. 
Mount St. Michael, being a monas- 
tery, a cathedral, and a fortress, is, 
in its triple unity, a summary of the 
three great elements of the life of 
France during all the poetic, he- 
roic, and religious though stormy 
period of the middle ages. 

Beaten into ruggedness by the 
storms of heaven, and discrowned 
of the golden statue of its patron 
archangel, the summit of the 
mount no longer springs upward 
into space with the same loftiness 
and lightness that used to strike so 
forcibly those who_ beheld it for the 
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first time. The great human work 
thus seems as if arrested in its hea- 
venward climbing; but, like other 
and grander majesties, St. Michael's 
Mount has been uncrowned with- 
out undergoing any diminution of 
its glory, and it still presents its 
singular threefold aspect to the eye. 
On the western side the rock, 
stern and bare, seems to bid defi- 
ance to the hand of man; on the 
north a strong wall rises to the 
height of two hgndred feet from 
base to battlements, strengthen- 
ed with buttresses and-flanked by 
bastions, pierced irregularly with 
pointed. windows, and 1 gir 
by a series of elegant arcades. To 
the south we find a rich display of 
architectural art, the exuberance of 
which is almost equalled by its 
caprice. Above all, and larger 
than all the rest, rises the church, 
with its forest of granite pinnacles 
and turrets overlooking the distant 
horizons of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, and, to use the language of 
the ancient chroniclers, imposing 
the fear of the archangel on the 
vast expanse of ocean—émmenst 
tremor oceant. 

In ages long anterior to any of 
its architectural constructions, and 
before the Christian era, this rock, 
much loftier then than now, rose 
from the midst of a vast forest 
which extended from Coutances 
to the rocks of Cesembre beyond 
St. Malo. This forest of Scissey, 
or Chesey (Sissiacum), took its 
name from the goddess Sessia, who 
was invoked at the time of .sow- 
ing, and worshipped as the -pro- 
tectress of the corn while in the 
ground. ‘The rock itself was call- 
ed Tomba, and also Belenus, the 
name given by the Gauls and 
Druids to their sun-god,* and 

* Belatucadus was also the name of a divinity 
worshipped by the ancient Britons, A rock situat- 
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which was identical with Baal of 
the Phoenicians, Bel of the As- 
syrians, and the Apollo of the 
Greeks. ‘ 

On Mount Belenus was a college 
of nine Druidesses, the eldest of 
whom, like the pythoness of Del- 
phi, uttered oracles.t ‘The Romans, 
in the course of their conquests in 
Gaul, made Bel give place to Jove: 
Tomba Belenus became Afous Jovi's 
and was sacred to Jupiter. 

In the year 708 Mount Belenus, 
which until that period had form- 
eda part of the mainland of Ar- 
morica, was suddenly detached 
from it by a terrible catastrophe 
which spread desolation over the 
country. The sea, flowing in with 
tempestuous fury, overpassed its 
limits, submerged the ancient for- 
est, as well as the inhabited parts 
of the coast, and, except when the 
tide is out, made an island of the 
Mount.{ It was in this same year of 


ed a little to the north of Belenus still retains the 
name of Tombalaine or Tombaléne, formerly 7um- 
ba Beleni. Several strange legends linger about 
both these rocks. The ancient poem of Brut, of 
which a MS. copy is preserved in the archivium of 
Mount St. Michael, has the story of King Arthur, 
Sir Launcelot, and Elaine, and makes out the ety- 
mology of the northern rock to be Le Tombe 
(d’) Elaine. 

+ These priestesses were in the habit of selling to 
the seafaring men who came to consult them ar- 
rows of pretended virtue in calming tempests, if 
thrown into the sea, during a storm, by one of the 
youngest sailors on board. In the ancient Druidic 
poem called Ay Rannoun, or The Series, where the 
Child says, ‘* Sing me the number Nine,’’ the Dru- 
id answers, ‘‘. .. Nine Korrigan with flowers in 
their hair, robed in white wool, dancing around the 
fountain in the light of the full moon.”’ (See De 
Villemarqué, Barzaz Breiz, p. 6.) Pomponius Mela 
designates as Garrigena (evidently Korrigan Lat- 
inized) the ‘‘ nine priestesses or sorceresses of the 
Armorican Isle of Sein.” 

+ Monsieur de la Fruglaye mentions the existence, 
near to Morlaix, of a vast forest which has been 
submerged by the ocean, In a black and compact 
stratum, which is covered for the most part by a 
fine white sand, he found traces of very ancient and 
abundant vegetation: whole trees thrown in every 
direction—yews, oaks, large trunks, and green moss- 
es. Beneath this layer the soil appeared to be that 
of meadows, with reeds and rushes, etc. Here all 
the plants were undisturbed and in a vertical posi- 
tion, and the roots of the ferns still had their downy 
coating. (See Observations sur les origines du 
Mont St. Michel. Maury.) 

A similar, though gradual, sinking of the coast is 
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708, in the reign of Childebert II., 
that St. Aubert, the first Bishop of 
Avranches, in obedience to a vision 
built there a church dedicated to 
the Archangel St. Michael, and at 
the same time founded a monas- 
tery of clerks regular, who replac- 
ed the two or three hermits who 
had formerly lived in seclusion on 
the Mount. 

This monastery acquired, later on, 
afresh importance under the Dukes 
of Normandy. Duke Richard I.en- 
largéd and made ofit anabbey of the 
Order of St. Benedict. In 1002’or 
1003, great part of the church and 
surrounding buildings being con- 
sumed by a fire which broke out, 
Duke Richard II. considerably en- 
larged as well as strengthened the 
foundation by the construction of the 
crypt, upon which the new edifice 
was raised. This crypt appears to 
be cut out of the solid rock, and is 
divided in two parts by a wall. 
Its low and vaulted roof is sup- 
ported by massive pillars, round or 
square. A larger or grander sub- 
terranean vault does not perhapsex- 
ist, with its space of seventy metres 
in length by twelve in breadth, and its 
three aisles formed by about twenty 
pillars. The roof sustains the 
weight of two stories of building, 
the dormitory over the refectory, 
and the magnificent cloister over 
the Hall of the Knights. * 

The original church soon becom- 
ing too small to contain the numer- 
ous pilgrims who flocked thither, 
the construction of a new one was 
begun by the Abbot Raoul, who, 
in 1048, raised the four pillars and 
the arch of the great tower. The 
nave, and that part of the monas- 


going on on the western coast of France and Eng- 
land, also at Alexandria, Venice, Pola, and the 
coast of Dalmatia, besides other localities. 

*See /tinéraire dans le Mont St. Michel, par 
Edouard Le Héricher. 
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tery called La Merveille, were built 
by his successor, Renaud. 

It was in 1og1 that Henry, the 
youngest son of the Conqueror, 
was besieged in the fortress of 
Mont Saint-Michel by his brothers 
Robert and William. After the ex- 
pulsion of the wretched John from 
Normandy, Abbot Jourdain wish- 
ing to preserve the Mount to the 
kings of England, Philip Augustus 
sent against him Guy de Thouars, 
who, after a lengghened siege, be- 
ing unable to take it, set in on fire. 
It suffered severely from another 
conflagration in 1350, when struck 
by lightning during a terrible storm. 
The liberality of Philip de Valois 
restored the church and monastery 
to more than their former splendor. 

Early in the fifteenth century 
Abbot Jolivet surrounded the town 
with fortifications. The English, 
at this time invading France, be- 
sieged Mont Saint-Michel, but were 
repulsed by the brave d’Estoute- 
ville and his companions-in-arms, 
one hundred and twenty-nine in 
all, who successfully defended the 
post entrusted to them when the 
greater part of France had submit- 
ted to the conquerors. 

During the religious wars Mont 
St. Michel was several times at- 
tacked by the Protestants. On the 
Feast of St. Mary Magdalen, July 
22, 1577, a number of them, ha- 
bited as pilgrims and concealing 
their weapons, were admitted with- 
out suspicion into the church, where, 
after hearing several Masses with 
great show of devotion, they di- 
vided into small groups, and, with 
an air of calm indifference, occu- 
pied different parts of the buildings, 
until, secure of their position, they 
murdered such of the guards as 
did not escape by flight or conceal- 
ment, and then fell not only upon 
the garrison but on the monks, 
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even massacring the priests who 
had been saying Mass for them. 

This noble abbey had for more 
than a thousand years an existence 
worthy of its origin. Mingling in 
the religious and warlike history of 
France, it was simultaneously or 
by turns occupied by knights and 
monks; the abode of faith and 
courage; an advanced sentinel in 
the direction of England, and thus 
affording protection against the foes 
of this world and of the next, de- 
fending alike with the cross and 
with the sword, and held in vener- 
ation by the whole of Christendom. 

During the ages of faith pilgrims 
came hither by thousands, from all 
lands, braving the danger of these 
treacherous sands, to invoke in this 
his sanctuary the prince and leader 
of the armies of heaven. 

The sacrilegious impiety of mo- 
dern times could no more spare 
St. Michael’s Mount than so many 
other holy and beautiful relics of 
the past which it has seen fit to 
mutilate or destroy. The First Re- 
public suppressed the monastery, 
drove out the monks, demolished a 
portion of their church, changed 
the name of Mont Saint-Michel to 
that of Ze Mont Libre, or the Free 
Mount, and turned it into a prison! 
—doubtless in order to prove the 
suitability of its new appellation. 

The first prisoners there were 
the priests of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. Prayer was thus at least 
not yet banished from its ancient 
abode. In 1811 Napoleon made 
of it a Maison de Réclusion, which, 
in 1818, became a Maison de Dé- 
tention, and it was at the same time 
also a state prison. Rarely has 
any place seen more sad and 
strange vicissitudes. The chosen 
dwelling-place of those called to 
serve God in a religious life be- 
came the sink of every crime pur- 
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sued and punished by society, and 
the population of Mount St. Mi- 
chael was now recruited not from 
men who had received a holy vo- 
cation, but from courts of assize. 

A decree of 1863, however, re- 
lieved it from this unworthy fate, 
alike saddening to Christians, arche- 
ologists, and poets, and Mont Saint- 
Michel, which now belongs to the 
see of Coutances, has been con- 
fided by the ecclesiastical admin- 
istration to the charge of twelve 
priests of the Congregation of Pon- 
tigny in the diocese of Sens, who 
carry on the services in its church, 
receive the visitors drawn thither 
by the sanctity or historical inter- 
est of the place, and fulfil the office 
of preachers and missionaries to all 
the parishes of the Channel Islands. 
An orphanage for boys is now flour- 
ishing in the old barracks, and by 
its side are ateliers where painting 
on glass is carried on—a kind of 
painting (or staining, rather) which, 
more than any other, has a reli- 
gious object. All this is, so far, a 
return to a better state of things, 
but the solicitude of its diocesan 
does not find it enough, feeling 
that, though much has been done, 
still the present is too unlike the 
past, and earnestly desiring to re- 
store the abbey to its former splen- 
dor. And he will do it yet. Al- 
ready the pilgrimages thither are 
renewed with a fervor worthy of 
ancient days. 

Few things can be more beauti- 
ful and edifying than the holy fes- 
tivities of which the most recent of 
these pilgrimages has just been the 
occasion, and which have left so 
deep an impression on those who 
took part in them, and who follow- 
ed the imposing order of the suc- 
cessive religious ceremonies, stamp- 
ed as they were with the character 
of dignity and grandeur which the 
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Catholic Church has impressed up- 
on her liturgy and worship. 

From earliest dawn long bands 
of pilgrims, conducted by the priests 
of their respective parishes and pre- 
ceded by their banners, began to 
enamel with picturesque groups 
the white monotony of the sands. 
On arriving at the Mount they 
formed into regular columns and 
slowly ascended the steep acclivity 
to the church. Towards nine in 
the morning the Mount presented 
a singular aspect, not unlike a gi- 
gantic ant-hill: the flights of steps 
disappeared under the long proces- 
sions mounting them, while the 
ramparts were as if crenellated with 
the heads of the crowds watching 
for the arrival of the Bishop of Cou- 
tances and Avranches and the Bish- 
op of Bayeux and Lisieux. An in- 
voluntary delay on the part of the 
bishops was for a time the cause of 
extreme anxiety. Anything may 
be feared from this dangerous bay, 
whose shifting sands change their 
direction after every tide, and en- 
gulf the late or unwary traveller in 
an abyss of mud. The first car- 
riage had passed safely on to ferra 
Jirma, but the wheels of the second 
were perceived to be sinking, and 
the horses, terrified at no longer 
finding any footing, were becoming 
so unmanageable that a fatal ca- 
tastrophe would have been almost 
inevitable, had not the men of the 
place hastened to the rescue and 
succeeded by their prompt energy 
in dragging the carriage out of dan- 
ger. 

The two prelates presented them- 
selves at the entrance gate as the 
clock of the great tower began to 
strike eleven, and were saluted by 
acclamations so enthusiastic that it 
seemed as if the whole Mount were 
bidding them welcome. They pro- 
ceeded up the steep lane that winds 
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upward between houses that look 
as if piled almost one upon another, 
and which date from three or four 
centuries back, low, square, and 
solid, and having for the most part 
only one story, plunging their foun- 
dations into the rock, and wedged, 
as it were, against each other, the 
better to resist the force of hurri- 
canes and tempests. Here and 
there trees of thick foliage over- 
shadow the narrow, winding ascent, 
which at intervals through some 
unexpected opening shows a vast 
horizon over the waters of the 
Channel, with its lovely islands, and 
the coast of France. 

The procession reached in due 
time the threshold of the ancient 
abbey, and, after a few words of 
warm and respectful welcome spo- 
ken to the bishops by the rever- 
end father prior, entered the church. 

There is something unique in 
the beauty of this basilica which so 
nobly crowns the summit of Mont 
Saint-Michel, and of which the four 
extremities rest on four enormous 
arched vaults founded in the rock. 
It possesses all the essential parts of 
a great cathedral—nave, aisles, tran- 
septs, choir, and apse. The nave 
is Roman, the choir Gothic, and 
the aisles Moresgue or Byzantine. 
Boldly cut in granite, the archi- 
tecture is as remarkable as the 
site. 

The nave was formerly two hun- 
dred and forty feet in length, but 
underwent an irreparable mutila- 
tion under the First Republic, when 
it was shortened by the cutting 
away of four of its eight transverse 
vaultings. It nevertheless remains 
singularly imposing—simple even 
to severity, but relieved by its tri- 
forium and a gallery with deep - 
arcades. The collateral arches, 
which are somewhat narrow, have 
the horseshoe form usual in Ara- 
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bian architecture; the transepts, 
like the nave, are Roman, but of 
more recent date; the choir, which 
is of the best period of flamboyant 
Gothic, very delicately sculptured, 
has in the clerestory a square win- 
dow of remarkable richness; and 
in the apse, which is of granite, 
delicate lines of tracery spring up- 
wards with exquisite lightness. On 
the key-stone of its vaulted roof is 
the escutclieon of the abbey. The 
choir is surrounded by bas-reliefs 
representing the four evangelists, 
and a ship, symbolical of the 
church militant, tossing on an an- 
gry sea which cannot overwhelm 
her, guided as she is by an unerr- 
ing pilot—Fluctuat, non mergitur. 

The noble edifice had on this 
day received an additional decora- 
tion from the number and beauty 
of the banners there displayed, the 
principal of which was a large stan- 
dard in the nave representing the 
archangel St. Michael victorious 
over the dragon. On the balus- 
trade in front of the altar were hung 
the sword and banner of General 
Lamoriciére, with his motto, Jz 
Deo spes mea. Within the balus- 
trade were erected the two episco- 
pal thrones. The chapel of St. 
Michael, which occupies the left 
arm of the cross, and in which is 
the statue of the archangel, was 
thickly hung with the banners of 
the different parishes represented 
in the pilgrimage. Among their 
mottoes were such as these: Quis 
ut Deus? Defende nos in periculo; 
Deo soli semper Honor ; Deo et Pa- 
tri@, etc. Above these floated the 
banner of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
There is in the same chapel some 
rich tapestry, the work and offer- 
ing of the ladies of Avranches— 
les Avranchines, as they are prettily 
called in the country. 

In the chapel facing this one, 
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and in the left arm of the cross, 
are the two crowns offered to the 
glorious archangel,.the one by the 
Holy Father, the other by the 
faithful of France. The latter, re- 
splendent with diamonds and other 
precious stones of great value, is to 
be used next year for crowning the 
statue of St. Michael. 

High Mass having been sung by 
the Bishop of Bayeux, his right 
reverend colleague addressed the 
assembled multitude. Mgr. Ger- 
main, although one of the youngest 
members of the French episcopate, 
is also one of the most eloquent, 
and owes simply to his merit the 
rapidity with which he has risen to 
be chief pastor of one of the most 
religious dioceses of France. As 
chaplain of the Lycée of Caen, he 
quickly gained the hearts of the 
youth placed under his spiritual 
care; as curé of the Cathedral of 
Bayeux, he made his influence felt 
in the whole city; and now, as Bi- 
shop-of Coutances and Avranches, 
the influence for good which has 
marked each step of his career 
finds a wider field of action, of 
which he does not fail to profit. 
With a few words from his discourse, 
which are a summary of the whole, 
we conclude: 

“ The days in which we live find 
the church still engaged in a war- 
fare similar to that which St. Mi- 
chael, the champion of God, sus- 
tained against the rebel angels. 
Still the same revolt continues, and 
man has learnt from Satan to de- 
clare, ‘ Von serviam!’ As children 
of God and of his church, let it be 
our happiness, as it is our privilege, 
to obey. God and his church hav- 
ing an authoritative claim on our 
obedience, let us see that ours shall 
resemble that of the blessed an- 
gels, which is loving, intelligent, 
thorough, and prompt.” 
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Tue Lire or Marie Latastr, Lay Sis- 
ter of the Congregation of the Sacred 
Heart. With a brief notice of her sister 
Quitterie. London: Burns & Oates. 
(For sale by The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 

The history of the church is marked at 
intervals by the appearance of favored 
souls whose wonderful gifts of the su- 
pernatural order fully attest the holiness 
which our divine Lord has willed should 
be the pre-eminent attribute of his blessed 
spouse, These manifestations of sanc- 
tity in individual souls have, besides, a 
special reference to the wants of those 
times in which they appear. When ra- 
pacity and luxurious wastefulness cha- 
tacterized the upper classes of French 
society, Almighty God raised up St. 
Vincent de Paul, the grand apostle of 
charity, to rebuke men’s hardness of 
heart towards their poor and suffering 
fellow-creatures. So likewise, in an era 
of spiritual torpor and cowardice, he 
gave to the world that prince of spiritual 
warriors, Ignatius of Loyola, and his de- 
voted band of spiritual heroes to awak- 
en men from their lethargy. Our own 
times are a period of intellectual pride, 
of contempt for spiritual things, and a 
corresponding exaltation of the material 
order ; and divine Providence has seen 
fit to confound this dangerous spirit by 
working great things through weak in- 
struments, and by proposing new devo- 
tions which demand an increased exer- 
cise of faith. As there is nothing more 
opposed to the peculiar spirit of the 
world of to-day than devotion to the 
Real Presence, the Sacred Heart, and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, so the church di- 
rects the attention of her faithful children 
to these objects of pious veneration with 
renewed fervor, and God himself attests 
her wisdom by many wonderful signs 
having reference to these three goals of 
spiritual life. No doubt it was with 
such intent that he bestowed those ex- 
traordinary favors on the simple peasant 
girl of Mimbaste, Marie Lataste, which, 
studied in the light of worldly philoso- 
phy, confound and bewilder, but which, 
viewed as part of God’s supernatural 
economy, cannot fail to edify and en- 
courage the devout Christian. 


Marie Lataste was born in the depart- 
ment of the Landes in 1822, and died a 
lay sister of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Heart in the year 1847 ; so of her 
it may be said that she compressed a 
long career of virtue into a brief compass 
of time, and earned by intensity of work 
the crown which is most frequently won 
by many years of laborious effort. No 
sooner had she made her First Commu- 
nion than our divine Lord began to at- 
tract her most powerfully to himself as 
he exists in the sacrament of the altar. 
As a little girl she had been wilful 
and rebellious, and with difficulty was 
brought to study her catechism and the 
merest rudiments of learning. Indeed, 
her schooling never went beyond the art 
of reading and writing, so that the won- 
derful theological and ascetic knowledge 
which her letters disclose cannot be 
otherwise regarded than as revealed to 
her by God. After her First Communion 
a wonderful change was made manifest 
in her. Thenceforth her sole delight was 
to commune for long hours at a time 
with our divine Lord in the tabernacle, 
to converse familiarly with him, and to 
hold him for ever in her thoughts. She 
was never easy when other occupations 
kept her aloof from him, and when re- 
leased from these she sped to him again 
with all the ardor which could impel a 
loving heart. Nor did our Lord fail to 
reward in a signal manner this intensity 
of devotion to the sacrament of his love. 
One day, towards the close of the year 
1839, as Marie was repairing to the vil- 
lage church to perform her usual acts of 
adoration, a mysterious but irresistible 
force hurried her along ; earthly objects 
faded from her view, the Spirit of God 
filled her soul, and when she entered the 
sacred edifice she beheld our Lord him- 
self upon the altar, surrounded by his 
angels. ‘‘ She did not,” the recital states, 
““see him at first with perfect distinct- 
ness. A thin cloud, like an almost im- 
perceptible veil, appeared partially to 
conceal him from her sight. . . . At last 
Jesus descended from the altar and ap- 
proached, calling her benignantly by 
name and raising his hand to bless her. 
Then she beheld him with perfect clear- 
ness in the brilliant light with which he 
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was invested.” ‘From that moment,” 
she said, “ the society of mankind has 
never ceased to be displeasing to me ; I 
should wish to fly from them for ever 
and shut myself up in the tabernacle 
with him.” Thus did her interior life at 
once ascend to the highest plane of sanc- 
tity, and she, the poor, almost illiterate 
peasant girl, began to experience those 
intimate dealings and relations with our 
divine Lord which are usually deemed 
to be the prerogative of the greatest 
saints—of those in whom supreme holi- 
ness goes hand in hand with profound 
knowledge. 

But it is a well-known characteristic 
of the divine economy to select feeble 
instruments for its higher operations and 
manifestations, and in this manner to 
confound human presumption and to 
put our pride of intellect to the blush. 
“Thou hast hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them tolittle ones.” And ifever it pleas- 
ed Almighty God to show forth his pow- 
er through the humblest of his creatures, 
he seems to delight in doing so at the 
present time. He permits our philoso- 


phers to split hairs over the subtleties 
of evolution, to wander in perplexity 


through the mazy intricacies in which 
they have enveloped themselves, whilst 
he reveals the undreamt wonders of his 
wisdom to the lowly and simple-mind- 
ed. Father Faber has happily designated 
a too common class of Christians as 
“‘viewy”—i.c., holding opinions which are 
but the reflection and expression of their 
petty egotism. Such was not the case 
with Marie Lataste ; she was simplicity 
itself, and our Lord favored her accord- 
ingly. She sat at his feet as meek and 
docile a pupil as ever listened to the 
words of an instructor, and he poured 
into her heart the treasures of his wis- 
dom. It is truly wonderful to read the 
profound sentiments with which her let- 
ters abound, and to reflect that she, a 
girl barely able to read and write, has 
given expression to the most abstruse 
and difficult points of dogmatic theolo- 
gy with correctness, clearness, and force, 
and has left behind her precepts for our 
spiritual guidance which savor of the wis- 
dom and prudence of the most consum- 
mate masters of the spiritual life. Many 
things in her letters may appear strained 
because of the minuteness with which 
she describes her visions of spiritual 
things, unless they are scanned with the 
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eye of faith. But both internal and ex- 
ternal evidences of the genuineness of 
the apparitions with which she was 
favored, and of the absolute reliability 
of her statements, are so numerous that 
in the face of them to doubt is to ques- 
tion the validity of all human testi- 
mony. There can be no doubt that God 
has vouchsafed to our generation this 
beautiful picture of a soul thoroughly 
united to himself in order that our pride 
may be abashed, our faith strengthened, 
and our love for him, because of his mani- 
fold mercies towards us, increased. The 
style of the book is attractive, and who- 
ever reads it cannot fail to reap a large 
share of edifying knowledge. 


A Popucar Lire OF Pore Pius THE NINTH. 
By Rev. Richard Brennan, A.M. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 1877. 

Tue Lire oF Pope Pius 1X. By John 
Gilmary Shea. New York: Thomas 
Kelly. 1877. 

A Lire oF Pius IX., DOWN To THE EpIs- 
COPAL JUBILEE. By Rev. Bernard 
O'Reilly. New York: P. F. Collier. 
1877. 

The appearance within the space of a 
few months of three extended and elabo- 
rate biographies of His Holiness Pius 
1X., some of which have already run 
into two or three editions, is a fact most 
significant of the deep interest which is 
taken by the reading public of America 
in everything connected with the venera- 
ble head of the church on earth. The 
length of years vouchsafed the present 
successor of St. Peter, his own illustrious 
character, and the preternatural malice of 
his enemies have naturally heightened 
the curiosity regarding him of the non 
Catholic portion of the community, while 
his piety, benevolence, and long-suffering 
have endeared him to the hearts of all true 
children of the church. The magnificent 
displays of Catholic sympathy and loyalty 
to the Holy See which everywhere charac- 
terized the celebration of his late episcopal 
Jubilee have also increased the popular 
demand for information concerning the 
life of aman who, morally and officially, is 
acknowledged to be the foremost in 
Christendom. Judging by the volumes 
before us, it will not be the fault of our 
Catholic writers if this laudable desire 
remain long unsatisfied. Each of these 
valuable works, written by gentlemen of 
varied accomplishments and qualifica- 
tions for the task, is, in style, mode of 
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treatment, and selection of matter, differ- 
ent from the others ; yet all present the 
same leading facts and reproduce the 
same vivid scenes which have rendered 
so instructive and dramatic the long and 
eventful life of the Holy Father. 

Father Brennan’s book, justly called a 
popular life of the great Pope, is written 
in a simple, concise, yet comprehensive 
manner, with little attempt at ornamenta- 
tion or philosophic deduction. The au- 
thor evidently intended that his work 
should be read and understood by per- 
sons of average intelligence as well as 
by those of higher mental gifts. He has 
therefore aimed at telling the story of 
Pius IX.’s life plainly and consecutively, 
without departing to the right or left, 
except when absolutely compelled to do 
so in order to elucidate what is yet but 
imperfectly understood in the policy 
of the Catholic powers of Europe. 
While stating conscientiously the de- 
tails of a career so full of changes and 
reverses of fortune, he succeeds in plac- 
ing before us the true lineaments of his 
august subject in all their simplicity and 
beauty of expression. This is more par- 
ticularly observable in the chapter on 
‘*The Supernatural Life of the Pope,” 
which will doubtless be read with great 
satisfaction by those who consider the 
Sovereign Pontiff a providential man; 
and by such as do not, with respect and 
admiration. It is to be regretted that 
Father Brennan had not given at length 
an account of proceedings in Rome and 
the Catholic world generally for the past 
few years, thus completing an otherwise 
very full and instructive biography. 

Mr. Shea has also succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very readable life of the Holy 
Father, though we do not think he has 
done full justice to his own merits as an 
accomplished and painstaking writer. 
There are evident marks of haste 
throughout his pages which, though they 
do not seriously interfere with the con- 
tinuity or authority of the work, are apt 
to produce an unsatisfactory impression 
on the minds of critical readers. His 
Life of Pope Pius IX. will, however, 
have its admirers; for, excepting these 
slight defects, it is a book that will in- 
terest the general reader, no matter what 
may be his opinions or prepossessions, 
written as it is by an intelligent layman 
whose reputation as an author has long 
since been established in-this country 
and in Europe. 
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The Rev. Father O’Reilly’s biography 
is, however, not only more voluminous 
and more ample in its details than either 
of the preceding, but it is enriched by 
copious extracts from encyclical letters 
and other important documents, the 
proper understanding of which necessa- 
tily belongs to the elucidation of the 
history of Pius IX.’s pontificate. Apart 
from its completeness and elegance of 
Style, its chief distinguishing feature is 
the insight it gives us into the policy 
and designs of contemporary rulers and 
conspirators in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many in their attempts on the integrity 
of the church, and their underhand alli- 
ances with the secret societies to effect 
their evil purposes. Only a man who 
has had personal knowledge of the 
actors who figured in the bloody drama 
of “‘ United Italy,” and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with their present and pro- 
spective strategy, could unfold to the 
public gaze, in all its base enormity, the 
culpable indifference of the men who 
professed the greatest regard for the 
sovereign of the states of the church, and 
the insidious schemes of the modern 
champions of liberty, whose sole and 
whole object is the disruption of all 
forms of government under which civil 
and religious freedom would be pos- 
sible. ‘This it is that makes Father 
O’Reilly’s book not only interesting 
but highly instructive; for, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, it furnishes us 
with a key to the enigma of European 
Continental politics which we Americans, 
happily removed from kingceraft and 
secret terrorism, so much require. The 
venerable and venerated Chief Pastor of 
the church has been fortunate in his 
American biographers, and we have lit- 
tle doubt that he will find some solace 
in his afflictions in the thought that three 
among our writers have almost simul- 
taneously devoted their pens to record- 
ing the incidents of his life and defend- 
ing his rights as a spiritual and tempo- 
ral sovereign. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE Mepico-LecaL SocIETY UPON 
ScHoot Hycrene. New York: Ter- 
williger. 1876. 

Few subjects are of more engrossing 
importance than the conditions requi- 
site for the physical well-being of the 
rising generation; and as our embryo 
men and women spend a very large por- 
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tion of their lives in school-rooms, it 
becomes a serious matter to determine 
whether these nurseries of learning are 
constructed in such a manner as to con- 
sist with the highest possible health 
standard. The investigations undertak- 
en by Dr. R. I. O'Sullivan and his fel- 
low-committeemen at the instance of the 
Medico-Legal Society reveal a condition 
which is truly startling. Oxygen is the 
life of our life-blood, and, if it is not sup- 
plied in the requisite quantity, the hu- 
man system becomes predisposed to 
every disease and the foundation of 
a life-time of misery is laid. Yet it is 
notorious that the arrangements of our 
much-vaunted school buildings go far 
short of ensuring a sufficient supplv of 
this life-sustaining gas. Much of this 
deplorable lack of suitable arrangements 
is the result of ignorance. Many self- 
constituted sanitarians deem loftiness of 
ceiling to be the main and, indeed, the 
only condition required to ensure proper 
ventilation and a sufficient supply of air. 
They accordingly build without refer- 
ence’to horizontal breathing-space, in the 
absurd belief that all foul air ascends 
and is got rid of, some way or other. 
Now, the truth, says the report, is “ that a 
lofty ceiling only makes that portion of 
space above the tops of the windows a 
receptacle for foul air, which accumulates 
and remains to vitiate the stratum below.” 
This is of itself a proof that a scientific 
supervision of our school buildings is 
the only guarantee we can have that the 
health of the children will be properly 
considered. The quantity of carbonic 
acid gas given off at each expiratory ef- 
fort is far in excess of what our ama- 
teur sanitarians imagine; and when 
school buildings are erected without due 
regard for the diffusion of this deadly 
emanation, we must not be surprised to 
see our schools filled with pale and 
stunted children. In addition to the 
carbonic acid gas other deleterious ex- 
halations of the human body poison 
crowded rooms, and are especially the 
cause of the peculiarly offensive and 
stuffy odor at which healthy olfactories 
revolt. Who that has entered one of 
our city public school class-rooms, be- 
tween the hours of two and three in the 
afternoon, has failed to experience this 
disagreeable sensation? Yet physiology, 
as well as common sense, tells us that 
this effete organic matter which is con- 
stanily escaping from the lungs and from 
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every pore of the skin is eminently in- 
jurious to health. Not only this, but in 
certain crowded portions of the city the 
adjoining streets and buildings lend 
their quota of noxious effluvia to the 
poisonous agents mentioned. The com- 
mittee visited “‘one of the newest, best- 
arranged, and best-appointed schools in 
the city, and found it overcrowded and 
unventilated, tainted throughout the halls, 
and at times, by way of the fan-lights over 
the doors in the class-rooms, odors arising 
from the latrines in the basement, which 
are emptied only once or twice a week.” 
In this model school-house only from 
thirty-three to forty-one cubic feet of air 
are allowed to each child, while nature 
vigorously clamors for at least eight 
hundred feet in the twenty-four hours. 

In the second report read by Dr. R. I. 
O'Sullivan we are invited to contemplate 
a picture which but faintly reveals the 
evil effects that the early overcrowding 
exercises in after-days over the adult 
population: ‘‘Look around us in pub- 
lic assemblies, and see in those scarcely 
entering middle life the evidence of phy- 
sical decline, the prematurely bald and 
gray, the facial muscles photographing 
the wearied brain and overtaxed ner- 
vous system.” Few can fail to realize, 
on due reflection, how much of the terri- 
ble truth of this picture is attributable 
to the bad condition of our school. 
houses. The conclusion is plain that 
the judgment of the trained sanitarian 
is of vital importance in the erection of 
school buildings, and that, until the ne- 
cessity of his sage interposition is recog- 
nized by the Department of Public In- 
struction, diseases, the result of early con- 
finement in close and crowded schools, 
which are quite preventible, will con- 
tinue to prevail among us. 


Gop THE TEACHER OF MANKIND: A 
plain, comprehensive explanation of 
Christian Doctrine. By Michael Miil- 
ler, C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 1877. 

CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN Doctrine, for 
Academies and High Schools. With 
the approbation of the Most Rev. J. 
Roosevelt Bayley, D.D., Archbishop 
of Baltimore. Intermediate No. III. 
Benziger Bros. 1877. 

This is a most useful and comprehen- 
sive book, clear and definite in its plan, 
popular and interesting in its style. It 
is divided into two parts. Part I. deals 
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with “The Enemies of the Church” 
from the beginning down to our own 
times. These enemies Father Miiller 
sets down in the order of time as “ Hea- 
thenism,” “ Heresy,” and ‘“ Freemason- 
ry.” Part II. is occupied with showing 
what in these days of vague beliefs and 
religious indifferentism it is most im- 
portant to show—namely, that God him- 
self is the teacher of mankind, and 
therefore that his voice must be listened 
to and obeyed. The church is the voice 
of God on earth ; consequently, the ever- 
lasting object of the enemies of God is 
to silence and destroy the church. These 
avowed enemies were in the old days 
the heathen ; later on the heretics. A 
deadlier foe than either, and combining 
the evil elements of both, the author 
points out to-day as Freemasons, the 
term covering, of course, all forms of 
secret oath-bound societies. 

Father Miiller’s sketch of Freemason- 
ry is very extensive. For his charges 
against the societies comprehended un- 
der that head he relies mainly on Ma- 
sonic documents and publications. Amid 
a vast amount of rubbish and jargon in 
the official rites and ceremonies of Ma- 
sonry is plainly discernible a distinct 
purpose and plan, which can be consi- 
dered none other than the destruction 
of all fixed belief in God and his revela- 
tion, in his church, and in the order of 
society and government founded on that 
belief. To expose this conspiracy against 
God and man—for such it is,and nothing 
less—is as much a service to any civil- 
ized state as it is to the direct cause of 
religion. On this account we do not 
think that in a book intended as much 
for ordinary readers as for those who 
are better instructed Father Miiller has 
been at all wasteful in the large amount 
of space devoted to this portion of his 
subject. There is a tendency sometimes 
to pooh-pooh Masonry as a convenient 
scarecrow. Yet those who have noted 
the march of events in Europe within 
the century, and particularly within the 
latter half of it, will discover a startling 
resemblance between events as they have 
occurred, and as it was desired they 
should occur according to the pro- 
grammes laid down beforehand by the 
leaders of the secret societies. 

The church does not waste her excom- 
munications, and the fact that these so- 
cieties have been again and again so- 
lemnly condemned by her ought to be 
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sufficient warning against any Catholic 
joining, not simply societies which are 
avowedly Masonic, but secret societies 
of any kind whatever. A good and law- 
ful society has no need of secrecy. 

The second and more important por- 
tion of the book is taken up with what is 
really a most lucid and careful explana- 
tion of that portion of the catechism 
which refers more especially to God and 
the church. The questions and answers 
in the catechism are necessarily brief, 
and the explanation of the answers is left 
tothe teacher. The teacher, unfortunate- 
ly, is not always as instructed as he or 
she might be, without at all being a 
paragon of learning. For such, as in- 
deed for all, this portion of Father Miil- 
ler’s book will be of the greatest assis- 
tance. Here, for instance, is a question 
in the catechism: “ How do we know 
that Jesus Christ is the promised Re- 
deemer and the Son of God?” Now, up- 
on a right answer to this and a thorough 
comprehension of the answer depends 
a Christian’s faith, The answer in the 
catechism is: “ We learn it, 1, from the 
mouths of the prophets ; 2, from the de- 
clarations of the angels ; 3, from the tes- 
timony of his-heavenly Father; and 4, 
from his own testimony.” A correct 
reply, doubtless ; but simply to give such 
an answer to the ordinary student of 
whatever age is to speak to him almost 
in an unknown tongue, while to saddle 
the average Sunday-school teacher with 
a clear and comprehensive explanation 
of the answer is quite to overweight 
him. 

Father Miiller’s explanations attached 
to such questions are excellent. They 
are full without being tedious, and con- 
densed without being obscure. About 
half the second part is very wisely de- 
voted to an exposition of the Ninth Ar- 
ticle of the Apostles’ Creed—‘‘ The Holy 
Catholic Church "—which is to be com- 
mended, as, indeed, may be the whole 
book, just as highly to the attention of 
earnest and inquiring non-Catholics as 
of Catholics. As a whole, the book 
serves two great ends: it is a solemn 
warning against the prevalent evils of 
the day, unbelief and hatred of the truth; 
also, a judicious and able exposition of 
the two great facts in the Christian be- 
lief, God and the church. The work has 
this advantage over more learned trea- 
tises on the same subjects: that while it 
commands the attention of the highest, 
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it is within the comprehension of any 
person of ordinary intelligence. We 
know of no work in English better 
adapted to afford Catholics whose op- 
portunities of study have not been very 
great a clear and intelligent reason for 
the faith that isin them. The catechism, 
noticed at the head, in addition to the 
usual instruction, contains a short form 
of morning and evening prayers, instruc- 
tions for confession, prayers at Mass 
and before and after communion, as well 
as a brief but useful summary of sacred 
history. 


THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SPELLER AND DE- 
FINER: Embracing graded lessons in 
spelling, definitions, pronunciation, 
and synonymes; proper names and 
geographical terms ; a choice selection 
of sentences for dictation; and a con- 
densed study of English etymology ; 
also ecclesiastical terms, etc. By E. 
D. Farrell. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1877. 

With the exception of Swinton’s, there 
is scarcely a speller in general circula- 
tion through the schools of this country 
which is worthy of the name. Whatever 
is valuable in many.of them has been 


unscrupulously pilfered, directly or indi- 


rectly, from Sullivan’s Spelling-Book 
Superseded, the text-book used in the 
Irish national schools ; and doubtless it 
is all the better for the pupils that it has 
beenso. The present work possesses at 
least one merit: it is a brave departure 
from the well-beaten path of the plagia- 
rist. Not that it is completely original ; 
that is impossible ; but it is as nearly so 
as is compatible with utility. It has 
strong marks of individuality in every 
page and lesson, and is evidently the 
production, not of a mere book-maker, 
but of an experienced instructor of 
youth, who has felt, in common with 
other teachers, the necessity of more 
thought in the conception, and system in 
the arrangement, of lessons in orthogra- 
phy. 

We find, after a careful inspection, 
that the work contains information, not 
to be found in similar works, on Anglo- 
Saxon roots, ecclesiastical terms, noted 
names of fiction and of distinguished 
persons; words relating to various oc- 
cupations and sciences, etc., all of which 
are strict essentials to a useful educa- 
tion. Miscellaneous words and defini- 
tions, Latin roots and English deriva- 
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tives, and miscellaneous sentences for 
dictation occupy nearly half the volume, 
the remainder being distributed between 
twenty-six other subdivisions of the sub- 
ject; and well-informed and competent 
teachers will say that such an apportion- 
ment of the space is right. 

We have noticed what we consider a 
few imperfections, unimportant, doubt- 
less, but needing emendation—viz., on 
page 33 this definition: ‘ Assassinate, 
to attack and murder a person of impor- 
tance.” Assassination is not necessari- 
ly restricted to persons of importance. 
The author also takes the trouble to cor- 
rect such pronunciations as /i an’ o for 
pi 4 no, ¢hrissle for thistle, akrawst for 
across. Of what use is the teacher, if the 
book must attend to such matters? He 
also orders us, on page I14, not to pro- 
nounce ge-og jog in the words geogra- 
phy and geometry. There are pupils 
who pronounce these words joggraphy 
and jommetry, we know, and such is evi- 
dently the error against which he wishes 
to guard. These oversights, so preva- 
lent in other spellers, are, fortunately, of 
rare occurrence in this, and a little care- 
ful revision will render the book still 
more worthy of the title, to which it has 
already such strong claims, of the model 
speller of the present day. 


MIssA DE BEATA MARIA ET MISSA IN FEs- 
TIS DUPLICIBUS, ITEM IN DomINIcIs AD- 
VENTUS ET QUADRAGESIMZ: utiin Grad- 
uali Romano et Ordinario Missz, ab 
illustri Domino Frederico Pustet, S. 
Sedis Apost. typographo, ‘‘ sub auspi- 
ciis SS. D. N. Pii [X., curante Sacr. Rit. 
Cong.” Cum permissu superiorum. 
Opus II. Published by the author, P. 
Ignatius Trueg, O.S.B., St. Vincent’s 
Abbey, Beatty P.O., Pa. 

We heartily congratulate all who may 
be interested in the study or execution 
of Gregorian chant upon the production 
of this work. Within a very few years 
the study of the holy chant of St. Gre- 
gory has occupied the attention cf 
church musicians both in Europe and 
America, and many notable efforts have 
been made to restore it to its rightful 
place in the sanctuary. In fact, there is 
a true revival and reformation of church 
music in progress. 

One of the chief difficulties which pre- 
sents itself to the ordinary modern mu- 
sician who acts as choir-master or or- 
ganist is the simple melodic form of the 
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chant with its musical notation as it is 
printed in all authorized office-books. 
Unaccustomed to its tonality, he makes 
wretched work of the phrasing and ac- 
centuation, and his execution is like 
that of a schoolboy spelling his words 
before pronouncing them. Ignorant 
also of its modality, his attempts at har- 
mony are more wretched still. Under 
the hands of such performers the chant 
becomes poor music, without expres- 
sion, in the minor key. 

Translations of the chant into modern 
notation harmonized with a view to giv- 
ing some notion of the distinctive char- 
acter of the various modes, are therefore 
a necessity for all who have not made 
such a thorough study of the chant as to 
enable them to read from the original 
notation and harmonize it at sight. 

The present work of Rev. F. Trueg 
has been composed to supply this want, 
and will be found in many respects to 
be superior to the greater number of 
such translations hitherto published. It 
comprises the three masses of the Graduale 
Romanum as given in the Ratisbon edi- 
tion—viz., for feasts of the Blessed Virgin, 
for double feasts, and for the Sundays 
in Advent and Lent, together with the 
responses at Mass. The harmonization 
is arranged in such a manner that it 
serves not only as an instrumental (or- 
gan or string quartette) accompaniment, 
but also, if so preferred, for a vocal exe- 
cution in four parts without instrumen- 
tal accompaniment. Some excellent re- 
marks also accompany it by way of pre- 
face, explaining the notation employed, 
and giving some valuable hints as to the 
proper /empo to be observed. 

We commend its careful study to or- 
ganists and chanters, and trust that it 
may receive such patronage as to war- 
rant the composer in completing his de- 
sign of publishing the entire Graduale 
and Antiphonarium in the same form. 


BLANCHE CAREY; OR, SCENES IN MANY 
Lanps. By Patricia. New York: 
P. O’Shea, 1877. 


“Blanche Carey was a charming girl 
of twenty-two summers, beautiful and 
accomplished. She had just completed 
her education at a fashionable boarding- 
school, and was gifted with those graces 
which constitute the true characteristics 


of woman. She was the admired of all 
who knew her, the pride of the family 
circle, the delight of society, unrivalled 
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in intellectual attainments. If we add 
to these beauty and grace of form, the 
picture is complete.” 

Phew! And we are only at the first 
page. What is one to say of so oppres- 
sively perfect a heroine? But “ the pic- 
ture” is not “complete” yet ; for in the 
second page the inventory of her qualities 
and accomplishments is continued in 
this thrilling style: ‘‘ The harp she fin- 
gered with unrivalled skill ; the piano 
keys she swept like a whirlwind ” (good 
gracious !), “while she executed on the 
guitar with no less grace and finish.” 
We are slightly at a loss to understand 
whether or not this highly-accomplished 
young lady performed all these startling 
feats at once, as the author would seem 
toimply. The picture of a girl “ finger- 
ing” the harp with unrivalled skill, 
“sweeping” the piano-keys “like a 
whirlwind,” while she “executes” on 
the guitar “with no less grace and fin- 
ish” than a whirlwind presumably, is 
something that certainly possesses the 
merit of novelty. “Finding that she 
was already proficient in music, she 
did not wish to devote further time to 
painting ”—why, wedo not know. How- 
ever, “it’s of no consequence,” as Mr. 
Toots would say. 

Blanche goes to Rome and sees the 
Holy Father, who “ was quite affable” to 
her, she assures us. Here is one of the 
“Scenes in Many Lands”: 

“ Our Irish tourists ” (Blanche and her 
grandfather, a Mr. O'Rourke) “had al- 
ready made quite a sojourn in Italy, and 
to the old gentleman’s astonishment, 
as he entered the coffee-room with his 
granddaughter leaning on his arm, both 
apparently fatigued after a long drive in 
the suburbs ” (we are at a loss to under- 
stand whether the writer means by “ su- 
burbs” the suburbs of Italy or the su- 
burbs of the coffee-room), “they ob- 
served a young man of prepossessing 
appearance seated at an opposite table, 
gazing at them very earnestly. His tra- 
velling companions were two ladies. 
One of them, though by no means elder- 
ly, might be taken for his mother ; the 
other young, and somewhat coquettish in 
manner—evidently his sister from the 
striking resemblance she bore him. A// 
denoted the air of the Parisian. 

“*That gentleman must be going to 
make our acquaintance,’ said Blanche. 
‘He must, I imagine, be dying to know 
us, All threearelookingatus. I know 
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they are French dy the way they drink 
wine,’ 

“ The party in question rose to adjourn 
to their apartments. As they left the 
room, Frank Mortimer—for such was his 
name—glanced several times at Blanche. 
She, of course, not condescending to not.ce 
the supposed curiosity, evaded it.” 

Artful yet discreet Blanche! Of 
course she makes his acquaintance in the 
next page—we have only reached page 
6 yet, so that it will be seen events 
move rapidly—and here is how she 
makes it: 

*“ Having waited for some moments in 
the pretty boudoir, looking out on a 
veranda of orange-trees not yet in blos- 
som” (we copy verbatim), ‘* Blanche 
was humming one of her favorite airs, 
‘ Beautiful Isle of the Sea,’ which she 
imperceptibly changed to ‘ Let each man 
learn to know himself.’ Frank entered 
on the words, and seemed slightly confused 
for an instant, but, quickly recovering 
his composure, he addressed his visitors 
with the ease and grace of a debonair.” 

“May we not hope to meet ye in Pa- 
tis?” is one of the questions put by the 
easy and graceful ‘‘ debonair” to his 
visitors. He falls in love with Blanche, 
of course, though he confesses that he 
‘‘ almost fell in love once witha lady from 
South America,” and no wonder. “She 
was a most perfect creature in face and 
form ; that delicate cast of countenance 
with an exquisite profile; hair that 
might be called golden, coiled on the tip 
of her head.” 

The parting at the end of the first 
chapter, betweeg Blanche and Frank, is 
net altogether as poetical as it might 
have been made. The train whistle in- 
terferes with it considerably. “ A whis- 
tle, and all was confusion; everybody 
astir to get on hoard. A second one, 
and Frank started to take leave. He 


tried to speak, but it was impossible.. 


His face quivered with emotion. He 
pressed the hand of Blanche in silence, 
and, darting out of the carriage, he en- 
countered Mr. O’Rourke at the door. 
Bidding him a hasty farewell, he was 
soon lost in the crowd. ‘ What a fool I 
am!’ he thought, ‘but 7 am human na- 
ture, Yet is it not a weakness to bow 
to its dictates? Should I ever meet that 
gifted creature again, I will tell her 
all... He wiped the cold perspiration 
from his forehead, and, with a sigh, tried 
to forget his misery.” 
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What a fool he was indeed! Yet he 
said one sensible thing: “*Oh!’ said 
Blanche, laughing, ‘am I not a favored 
child of fortune? When I go home I 
shall write a novel or some work of fic- 
tion.’ 

“ Frank Mortimer smiled as the words 
fell from her lips. ‘Heaven save you,’ 
he said, ‘ from such a fate!” 

Frank’s prayer was not heard, seem- 
ingly, and the result, we suppose, is 
Blanche Carey. We have not got beyond 
the first chapter of this fascinating “‘ work 
of fiction,” and we are not likely to get 
beyond it. The reader may easily judge 
of its attractions by the extracts given, 
which were positively too tempting to 
pass by. 


Tue Lerrers oF Rev. JAMES MAHER, 
D.D., LATE P.P. or CARLOW-GRAIGUE, 
ON RELIGIOUs Subjects. Witha mem- 
oir. Edited by the Rt. Rev. Patrick 
Francis Moran, D.D., Bishop of Osso- 
ty. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1877. 
Seldom do we have an opportunity to 

welcome the appearance of so valuable a 

book as this, which is the embodiment of 

those sentiments, views, and convictions 
that distinguish the modern Irish priest. 

Few men loved his religion and his na- 

tive land with a more intense fervor than 

Father Maher. This double love nour- 

ished his frame, increased his strength, 

stimulated his thoughts, nerved his heart, 
and underlay every thought and action 
of his life. He was a man who simply 
delighted in every opportunity of saying 
a word or doing a deed in behalf of his 
creed or his country. As a controver- 
sialist his enthusiasm made him almost 
bitter, but with that bitterness which is 
born of zeal for the truth, A man of 
stalwart frame and magnificent propor- 
tions, he exercised a magnetic influence 
over his listeners by his presence alone. 
Throughout the entire range of contro- 
versial literature it would be hard to find 
anything equal to his scathing arraign- 
ment of Archbishop Whately apropos of 
the Nunnery Inspection bill : ‘‘ Lhave my- 
self,” he writes, “ two sisters and eighteen 
nieces who, following the call of Heaven, 
have selected the religious life. Some 
of them are in convents in England, 
some in Ireland, some in America; all 
engaged in the noble service of forming 
the tender minds of the children of the 
poor to virtue, for whose sake and the 
sake of their Father in heaven they most 
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willingly surrendered in the morning of 
life all earthly prospects. I well re- 
member what they were under the pater- 
nal roof. I know what they are in the 
cloister. I have never lost sight of them ; 
and as to their happiness, to which I 
could not be indifferent, I have only to 
affirm, which I do most solemnly, that 
I have never known people more happy, 
more joyous, more light-hearted, or with 
such buoyant hopes as good veligicuses. 
Their character, my lord, is unknown 
and will remain a mystery to that world 
for which Christ refused to pray.” These 
are the brave words, of one of the most 
conspicuous champions of religious free- 
dom, and one of the most determined 
antagonists of the smelling committee 
who strove to insult the purest and no- 
blest of women. His spirit is not dead 
among his con/fr2.es in the Irish vine- 
yard, for Cardinal Cullen, the nephew of 
Father Maher, and the distinguished 
prelate who has given these inestimable 
letters to the world—a near relative of 
the great priest—lives to represent every 
feeling and pulse of his heart. 


SPECIALISTS AND SPECIALTIES IN MEDI- 
cINE, Address delivered before the Al- 
umni Association of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Vermont. 
Burlington. 1876. 


This address of Dr. Henry, though un- 
pretending in form, is exceedingly well 


timed and full of suggestiveness. The 
doctor evidently belongs to the con- 
setvative class of his profession, who 
long for the day when eminent respecta- 
bility, which is the escutcheon of the 
medical man in European countries, 
will be fairly won and worn by every 
one who subscribes M.D. to his name. 
As a consequence, he is the bitter enemy 
of every form of quackery and undue pre- 
tentiousness, He certainly handles 
soi-disant specialists without gloves, and 
gives the best of reasons why the com- 
munity should rebel against their as- 
sumption of skill. Too many so-call- 
ed specialists are men who have devot- 
ed their time and attention to a special 
branch of the profession while entirely 
neglecting the others. This is illogical 
and cannot be done. Medicine is a sci- 
ence whose parts are bound together as 
indissolubly as the stages of a reasoning 
process, and whoever imagines that he 
can master one department without a 
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knowledge of the others simply follows 
the advice of Dogberry. We have 
oculists and aurists and gyncecologists 
without number who have no knowledge 
of general pathology. This is altogeth- 
er wrong. The true raison d’étre of a 
specialist is that, having profoundly stu- 
died the science of medicine, he finds that 
his natural aptitude or taste draws him 
to one branch. of the profession rather 
than to others. In this manner only 
have the prominent and highly-reputed 
specialists in Europe and among our- 
selves won their fame and fortune. Dr. 
Henry, in a clear and trenchant style, de- 
monstrates the absurdity of specialties, 
as such, 


MONGRELISM. By Watson F. Quinby 
M.D. Wilmington, Del.: James & 
Webb. 


This curious monogram is worth pe- 
rusing, if for no other reason than the 
fanciful and novel views which it pre- 
sents. The author attributes many of 
our present social evils to mongrelism, 
or the admixture of distinct types of 
men. He finds in the Book of Revela- 
tion the foreshadowing of the natural 
distribution of men into white, red, and 
black, deeming the three similarly col 
ored horses to be typical of those three 
branches of the human family, while the 
fourth horse, on which sat Death, he con- 
siders to be the emblem of mongrelia. 
He opposes J. J. Rousseau’s idea that 
man’s primitive condition was one of 
barbarism, and contends that historical 
and archeological - discoveries prove 
rather a retrogression than an improve- 
ment. The Chinaman is Dr. Quinby’s 
ideal of a mongrel. In the land of 
flowers every art once flourished, learn 
ing was cultivated, the harpist filled the 
air with sweetest strains, and the poet 
sang delicious lays in the beautiful vale 
of Cashmere, till the bane of mongrel 
ism fell on it and all progress ceased. 
Mexico and South America are other 
evidences of the pernicious influence of 
hybridism. The conclusions of the au- 
thor are in many instances sound, but 
his reasoning is too fanciful to satisfy a 
sober-minded reader. His statement 
that the rapid influx of Chinese into our 
midst is fraught with mighty perils is 
well worth pondering over, and no true 
Statesman will shun the serious consic- 
eration of this knotty problem. 
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Jack. From the French of Alphonse 
Daudet. By Mary Neal Sherwood, 
translator of Sidonie. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. 1377. 

Another painful story by this gifted 
author. It is cleverly told and the treat- 
ment is highly artistic, showing all that 
careful finish that French writers bestow 
even on their smallest characters. The 
characters in this story are most of 
them wretched enough. Lovers of the 
real in fiction will find them realistic 
enough. There is a tone of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness in /ack, as in 
Sidonie, that is very disheartening. Ac- 
cording to M. Daudet, a relentless Fate 
would seem to clutch some miserable 
mortals, and hold them till death came 
asa happy release. ‘‘The mother cried 
ina tone of horror, ‘Dead’?” ‘ No,” 
said old Rivals; “‘ no—de/ivered,” are the 
last lines of Jack. 

There is much truth and also much 
untruth in the lesson of the book. So- 
cial surroundings, of course, influence 
very materially the growth, physical and 
moral, of lives. But they are not every- 
thing ; over and above them all is aman’s 
own will, and that is the true lever of 
his life. ‘“‘ Jack” only needed a little 
more resolution and nérve to have made 
him avery useful member of society in- 
stead of a nincompoop. As in Sidonie, 
so here, the minor characters are to us 
the most interesting. The humor in 
Fack is unfortunately less in quantity 
and more sardonic in quality than in 
Sidonie. We suppose it is hopeless to 
expect M. Daudet to look for once at 
the brighter side of life and find his 
heroes and heroines among respectable 
people. Meanwhile, we give him all 
praise as a very powerful artist, though a 
very unpleasing qne. He is fOrtunate in 
his American translator. 


McGer’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY: De- 
voted to Catholic Art, Literature, and 
Education. Vol.I. New York: J. A. 
McGee, Publisher. 1877. 

An illustrated Catholic weekly jour- 
nal, which should successfully compete 
in point of illustration and literary work- 
manship with the numerous non-Catho- 
licand anti-Catholic—we had almost said 
diabolic—journals that are soabundant to- 
day, was something greatly needed in this 
country. Various attempts have been 
made in the past to establish such a jour- 
nal. They were so many failures. The vol- 
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ume which forms the subject of the pre- 
sent notice is certainly the most successful 
we have yet seen here, and we have great 
hopes that, with an increased patronage, 
which it certainly deserves, it may be 
all we could wish it tobe. It has ad- 
vanced very much, both in style ofillus- 
tration, in selection of subjects, and 
above all in editorial character and ability 
on its own earlier numbers. 

The publisher has had the good for- 
tune as well as the good sense to secure a 
really able editor in Col. James E. McGee, 
who, in addition to being an excellent 
writer, possesses that sound journalis- 
tic sense and judgment without which 
the very best matter is simply wasted in 
a publication of this kind. Most of the 
illustrated journals of the day are somuch 
mental and moral poison, and the deadli- 
est are those that are most generally liked 
and enjoy the widest circulation. To fur- 
nish an antidote to this bane is agood as 
well asabold work, which deserves well 
of Catholics everywhere. We most heart- 
ily wish continued success to the new 
venture. 


THE BrstE oF Humanity. By ‘Jules 
Michelet. Translated from the French 
by Vincenzo Calfa. With a new and 
complete index. New York: J. W. 
Bouton. 1877. 


This is a translation of what may be 
called a sensational romance by Jules 


Michelet, founded on the earliest re- 
cords of various races of the human fam- 
ily, including the Old and the New Tes- 
tament. The author runs riot amidst 
these ancient documents ; and his disor- 
dered imagination misinterprets them 
unscrupulously, denies boldly what does 
not answer his purpose, and invents at 
pleasure, until in the end nothing is left 
on the mind of the reader except the im- 
pression of a defying, scoffing, and volup- 
tuous disciple of M. Voltaire—Jules Mi- 
chelet. 

The translation is in good English; 
we have no reason to think it is not 
faithfully done. 


THE POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINGS 
OF CHARLES SPRAGUE. New edition. 
With a portrait and a biographical 
sketch. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
1876. 

Mr. Sprague’s writings, whether in 
prose or poetry, are of that kind, we 
fear, that are not destined to live long in 
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men’s memories, however much imme- 
diate interest and attention they may 
excite at the time of their publication. 
His verse was smooth enough and sweet 
enough as a rule, with little or nothing 
in it to jar on sensitive feelings, and lit- 
tle or nothing in it also to rouse feeling 
of any kind. The present edition is 
handsomely brought out. 


ANNALS OF Our LADY OF THE SACRED 
Heart. Monthly bulletin of the 
Archconfraternity of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart, published with the ap- 
probation of Rt. Rev. Edgar P. Wad- 
hams, Bishop of Ogdensburg. Print- 
ed for the Missionaries of the Sacred 
Heart, by Chas. E. Holbrook, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

We have received the first number of 
this little publication, the object of which 
is best set forth in the words of the dedi- 
cation “to the clergy, religious com- 
munities, colleges, institutions of learn- 
ing, and Catholic societies of America.” 
‘‘ The Missionaries of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus established at Watertown ear- 
nestly recommend to the zeal of Catho- 
lics the monthly publication entitled 
Annals of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. 
Its object is to make known and to 
propagate in America, and in the Eng- 
lish possessions, the admirable devotion 
to Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, and, 
through Mary, to lead souls to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.” The publication be- 
gins with the June number. 


THE CATHOLIC PARENTS’ FRIEND. Devot- 
ed to the cause of Catholic education. 
Edited monthly by M. Wallrath, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Colusa, California, Num- 
bers for May, June, and July, 1877. 
We think this little publication may 

do great good to the cause of Catholic 

education. We trust it may have an ex- 
tensive patronage. A little more timeli- 

ness and brevity in the articles, and a 

more pointed and direct application of 

them to matters moving around us here 
at home, would add greatly to the value 
and interest of so excellently conceived 

a work. 


WE have received from the Catholic 
Publication Society Co. advance sheets 
of Cardinal Manning's latest volume, 
reprinted from the English plates, which 
were specially furnished to this house 
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by the English publishers. It is im- 
possible at so short a notice to deal 
fitly with a work by so eminent an au- 
thor, and touching on a variety of sub- 
jects, each one of which is timely and 
important. Some indication of the value 
of the volume may be gathered from the 
titles of the various papers : ‘‘ The Work 
and Wants of the Catholic Church 
in. England”; ‘Cardinal Wiseman” ; 
“ French Infidelity” ; “Ireland”; “On 
Progress” ; ‘‘ The Dignity and Rights of 
Labor” ; * The Church of Rome” ; *‘ Ce- 
sarism and Ultramentanism”; “ Ultra- 
montanism and Christianity”; “ The 
Pope and Magna Charta” ; ‘‘ Philosophy 
without Assumptions,” etc., etc. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Sant ExizaBetH, Queen or Huncary. 
auther of Life in a Cloister, etc. 


Hortense: an Historical Romance. 
from the French. By R. J. Halm. 
& Co., Baltimore, 


Tue Crown or HEAVEN, THE SupREME OpjecT 
oF CurisTIAN Hore. From the German of Rev. 
John N, Stéger, S.J. By Rev. M. Nash, S.J. 
P. O'Shea, New York. 


SELections from the /mitation of Christ. SELEC- 
tions from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. Roberts Bros., Boston. 


By the 


Translated 
Kelly, Piet 


STRENGTH AND CALCULATION OF DIMENSIONS OF 
Iron AND STEEL CONSTRUCTIONS, WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE LATEST Experiments. Translated 
from the German of J. J. Weyrauch, Ph.D., 
Prof. Polytechnic School of Stuttgart. D. Van 
Nostrand, New York. 


Ten Years or My Lire. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. R. Worthington, New York. 


Tue Forty-seveNTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
SPECTORS OF THE STATE PENITENTIARY FOR THE 
EASTERN District OF PENNSYLVANIA, FOR THE 
YEAR 1876, Sherman & Co., Philadelphia. 


StxtH ANNUAL Report oF THE Woman’s Baptist 
Missionary Societies. With the Proceedings of 
the Annual Meetings. Rand, Avery & Co., Bos- 
ton, ” 


Nintu Anxsvac Report OF THE CLARKE INSTITU- 
TION FoR Dear Mutes at NortTHAMpPToN, Mass., 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1876. 


On tHe Vatue anp CuLture or Roots FoR 
Stock Frepinc. By David Landreth & Sdns. 
McCalla & Stavely, Philadelphia. 


Fina ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE WoopruFF SCIEN- 
tTiric EXPEDITION AROUND THE Wor-p. In- 
dianapolis ¥ournaid Co., Indianapolis. 


ANNALS OF THE CaTHOLIC INDIAN Missions oF 
America. Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
Washington, D. C. 


InpuLGeNcrs APposTOLIQvVEsS, ov INDULGENCES 
APPLICABLES AUX VIVANTS ET AUX DeFUNTS. 
Que le Saint Pére Pie IX. attache aux Rosaires, 
Chapelets, Croix, etc., qui en ont obtenu le pou- 
voir approuvé par l’autorité compétente. Rome: 
Libreria di Roma. 








